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CHAPTER  I. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare  ; 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 

The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

Shall  never  tremble. 

Macbeth. 

The  grey,  cold  dawn  of  a  cloudless  morning  in  the  month  of 
March  was  beginning  to  creep  across  the  east,  while  the  stars 
glimmered  through  the  thin  air,  and  the  slowly  waning  moon- 
beams, which  had  lighted  up  the  long  winter  night,  still  played 
faintly  over  the  chill  landscape,  throwing  into  bold  relief  the 
swelling  breast  of  many  a  hill,  and  the  gaunt  leafless  forms  of 
the  trees  that  waved  upon  its  sides  and  summit.  Beheld  by  the 
glowing  light  of  a  summer  sun,  the  spot  alluded  to  was  as  fair 
as  any  in  the  fair  county  of  Stafford.  Then  the  stream,  which 
now  held  a  darkling  silent  course  among  the  brushwood  that 
fringed  the  base  of  the  hill,  leaped  and  sang  merrily  on  its 
pebbly  bed ;  and  pleasant  to  the  foot  of  the  tired  wayfarer  was 
the  carpet  of  turf -that  was  spread  over  the  gently  undulating 
ground,  and  the  shade  of  the  oak  coppice  which  stretched  far 
from  the  brow  of  the  boldest  hill  into  the  open  country,  mingling 
occasionally  with  the  spreading  beech  and  the  tall  elm.  But 
the  hand  of  dreary  winter  yet  rested  on  the  scene — cold,  and 
solitary,  and  silent,  it  lay  in  the  white  moonbeam,  and  the  slowly 
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strengthening  dawn  ;  while  the  muffled  figures  of  some  travel- 
lers, who  now  appeared  descending  the  boldest  of  the  surround- 
ing hills,  took  but  little  from  its  cheerlessness.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  a  man,  who  rode  a  strongly  built  iron-grey  horse,  and 
two  females,  one  of  whom  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  while 
the  other  was  mounted  on  a  stout  hack,  amid  a  heap  of  pack- 
ages. 

To  judge  from  appearances,  their  condition  might  have  been 
that  of  respectable  townspeople,  or  country  gentry  of  the  lower 
class;  shrouded  even  in  their  riding  cloaks,  the  figures  of  the 
man  and  the  female,  who  rode  by  herself,  showed  the  bulk  and 
firm  build  of  middle  age  ;  while  the  slightness  of  the  form, 
wrapped  in  a  scarlet  cardinal,  which  rested  on  the  pillion,  be- 
trayed the  delicacy  and  fragility  of  youth.  Of  the  features  of 
these  travellers,  however,  no  judgment  could  be  formed ;  for 
the  man  wore  his  riding  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  the 
hoods  of  the  females  were  drawn  closely  round  their  faces. 

Now  they  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  few  words  of 
doubt  as  to  the  road  which  they  ought  to  take  were  pronounced 
by  the  man  in  a  clear,  but  somewhat  harsh  voice ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  pushed  back  his  hat,  and  anxiously  scanned  the 
surrounding  landscape.  In  the  gathering  light  of  the  morning, 
far  away  to  the  right,  over  the  wild  moor  and  the  fertile  mea- 
dow, he  saw  darkly  defined  upon  the  sky  some  of  those  tall 
clumps  of  stately  trees  which  still  in  our  isle  betoken  the  near 
dwelling  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Amid  the  leafless  branches, 
the  keen-eyed  traveller  fancied  that  he  could  detect  the  walls 
of  a  mansion.  But,  as  his  glance  ranged  to  the  left  of  those 
clumps  of  trees,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  he  plainly  dis- 
covered, on  the  yet  more  lofty  brow  of  a  hill,  a  huge  building, 
the  abode  of  some  person  of  more  wealth  than  taste  ;  of  the 
latter,  very  little  was  discoverable,  even  in  the  site  that  was 
chosen  for  this  mansion,  which  seemed  to  thrust  itself  upon  the 
observation  of  the  surrounding  country,  without  a  tree  to  shel- 
ter it  either  from  the  winter  winds  or  the  summer  heats.  It 
would  indeed  almost  have  appeared  as  though  the  possessor  of 
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that  mansion  had  designed  a  surveillance  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  neighbours;  for  far  below  its  grounds  stretched  away  in 
park-like  beauty,  and  the  walls  of  many  a  summer  house  and 
fanciful  pavilion  might  be  seen  amid  the  leafless  trees. 

In  a  valley,  too,  that  sloped  gently  between  these  proud 
dwellings,  lay  embosomed  a  village,  which  feature  by  feature 
was  slowly  developed  as  the  morning  mist  drew  upwards.  Most 
prominent  was  the  ivy-hung  tower  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  cottages,  glancing  through  the 
dark  and  naked  boughs  of  the  trees  in  their  surrounding  gar- 
dens. Far  over  the  open  country  that  lay  between  that  village 
and  our  travellers  were  now  borne  on  the  cold  morning  air  the 
various  sounds  of  life,  the  opening  casement,  the  shrill  barking 
of  the  dogs,  mingled  occasionally  with  the  still  shriller  voices 
of  the  children.  Loud  above  these  sounds,  however,  was  now 
heard  the  distant  winding  of  the  huntsman's  horn  ;  and  our 
travellers,  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  open  land  which  in- 
tervened between  them  and  the  more  imposing  of  the  two  man- 
sions, beheld  two  figures  on  horseback  hastening  at  full  speed, 
as  it  seemed  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  sound  of  the 
chase. 

"  What  say  you,  Dame  Alice  ?"  said  the  male  traveller,  turn- 
ing towards  her  who  appeared  the  elder  of  his  female  compa- 
nions ;  "  know  you  the  features  of  this  country,  or  can  you 
form  a  guess  how  far  we  now  are  from  the  abode  of  Mr.  Harry 
Draycot  ?" 

"  Aye,  good  father,"  said  the  female,  in  reply  to  the  question 
which  had  been  addressed  to  her,  "  twenty  long  years  have  not 
erased  from  my  memory  this  dear  spot ;  yonder,  if  my  eyes 
deceive  me  not,  should  be  Draycot  vale  ;  taking  our  way 
through  the  copse,  half  an  hour's  riding  will  bring  us  to  the 
village ;  that  dwelling  seen  through  the  trees  is  Draycot  Manor. 
Alas,"  she  continued,  while  her  voice  sank  into  a  sorrowful 
tone,  "how  many  times  have  I  roamed  with  sweet  Mistress 
Emma  Frankley  through  the  shade  of  those  dark  woods !  and, 
dreary  as  they  now  seem,  the  spring  shall  soon  give  back  their 
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beauty ;  but  how  many  a  spring  has  the  grass  grown  green  on 
Emma  Frankley's  breast !" 

"  A  truce,  dear  and  faithful  friend,  to  these  sad  reflections !" 
said  the  other  female,,  and,  leaning  forward,  she  put  back  her 
hood,  and  discovered  the  beautiful  face  of  a  girl  of  nineteen : 
"  think  you  that  mournful  thoughts  crowd  not  upon  me,  in 
approaching  that  spot  where  my  mother  knew  the  few  happy 
months  that  chequered  her  short,  but  sorrowful  existence !  Oh, 
my  second  mother !  you  must  now  be  all  yourself;  or  your  poor 
Sybil,  when  she  appears  a  nameless,  portionless  wanderer,  plead- 
ing for  the  pity  and  assistance  of  those  to  whom  she  at  least  is 
a  stranger,  will  perchance  forget  your  noble  lessons,  and  sink 
beneath  the  pressure  of  her  evil  fate." 

"  The  child  speaks  truly!"  said  the  male  traveller.  "Be- 
think thee,  Alice,  though  this  Mr.  Draycot  be  a  gentleman  of 
fair  repute,  and  loved  the  mother  of  our  Sybil  well,  the  child 
knows  him  not  as  thou  dost ;  and  T  marvel  not  that  her  gentle 
heart  sinks  at  a  new  encounter  with  a  stranger,  seeing  how 
often  she  has  pleaded  in  vain  to  the  noble  and  wealthy,  of  her 
own  kin  and  faith,  that  they  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  her 
fortunes,  and  her  mother's  fame." 

"Oh,  Father  Lawson!"  replied  Alice,  with  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siasm in  her  voice,  "  but  not  in  vain,  I  will  pledge  my  life,  will 
be  her  appeal  to  the  brave  and  kind-hearted  Harry  Draycot. 
Thou  knowest,  father,  this  journey  had  been  undertaken  a  year 
ago,  hadst  thou  not  been  obstinate  in  thy  resolve  first  to  attempt 
to  interest  in  the  child's  behalf  those  of  her  own  faith.  How 
much  time  has  been  lost  by  that  resolve  !" 

"  Not  so,  Dame  Alice,"  answered  Father  Lawson  sharply ;  "  it 
was  well  to  discover  Sybil's  exact  position ;  it  behoved  us  to 
be  cautious  in  whose  hands  we  placed  her  fate  ;  it  is  very 
grievous  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  an  honourable  resistance  to 
injustice  has  in  this  land  well  nigh  departed  from  the  children 
of  the  true  faith ;  but  from  their  meanness  even  may  we  learn 
the  extent  of  the  oppression  which  they  have  suffered.  But 
enough  of  this  :  do  thou,  good  dame,  guide  us  towards  Draycot 
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vale ;  we  will  rest  in  the  hamlet,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
there  learn  at  what  time  we  may  best  obtain  speech  with  the 
Squire." 

"  An  admirable  plan,  dear  father,"  said  Sybil,  "and  one 
which  I  do  hope  will  yield  me  grace  for  a  day ;  for  I  am  free  to 
own  to  thee  that  my  poor  heart  recoils,  as  the  time  approaches 
in  which  I  must  again  appear  as  a  petitioner." 

"  I  fear  me  much,  fair  daughter,"  replied  Lawson,  with  an 
affected  air  of  rebuke,  and  while  a  slight  smile  played  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  his  lip,  "  that  the  pride  of  the  Mandeville  has  near  as 
much  to  do  with  these  terrors  as  the  timidity  of  the  maid." 

While  Lawson  spoke  thus,  he  rode  with  his  companions 
along  a  tract  of  moorland,  that  faced  the  hills  over  which  they 
had  passed  ;  to  the  left,  this  moorland  had  been  reclaimed,  and 
it  stretched  away  in  fields  with  trim  hedges,  beyond  which  was 
seen  the  hill  where  stood  the  modern  built  mansion.  Towards 
that  mansion  Sybil  now  happened  to  turn  her  eyes.  "  And 
knowest  thou  to  whom  belongs  yon  gallant  abode,  dear  Alice  ?" 
she  said. 

"  No,  in  truth,  my  child,"  replied  Alice.  "  In  the  time  when 
I  remember,  yon  hill  was  hung  with  a  coppice  like  even  to  that 
which  we  are  approaching.  Ah,"  she  said,  with  an  accent  of 
ill-will,  "it  belongs  no  doubt  to  some  creature  of  this  modern 
time,  one  of  the  many  whose  drachmas  are  coined  from  the 
blood  of  the  poor  man." 

While  thus  our  travellers  spoke,  the  sound  of  the  huntsman's 
horn  had  been  heard  at  intervals  dying  away  in  the  distance,  as 
though  the  chase  had  diverged  far  from  the  road  which  they 
were  pursuing ;  at  that  moment,  too,  came  close  to  them  the 
sharp  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  other  horses  than  their  own,  and 
two  men  rode  up,  the  foremost  eagerly  demanding  if  they  had 
seen  or  knew  aught  of  the  chase. 

The  person  who  made  this  inquiry  was  a  man  who,  to  judge 
by  the  deep  lines  in  his  countenance,  had  turned  his  sixtieth 
year ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  bay  horse,  and  his  coat,  of 
the  finest  grey  cloth  lined  with  scarlet  silk,  was  richly  laced. 
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As  far  as  could  be  judged  by  his  appearance  on  horseback,  the 
figure  of  this  gentleman  somewhat  exceeded  the  middle  stan- 
dard ;  while  the  bulk  of  his  frame  seemed  rather  that  of  bone 
and  sinew,  than  of  flesh.  On  examining  his  features,  a  critic 
must  have  acknowledged  that  their  outline  was  handsome  ;  but 
so  hard  and  disagreeable  was  the  face  taken  as  a  whole,  that 
there  were  few  who  after  the  first  glance  did  not  shrink  from  its 
possessor  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  abhorrence  and  dread, 
while  none  could  bear  to  contemplate  it  long.  The  compressed 
lips,  the  rigid  muscles  round  them,  seemed  wrought  in  iron ; 
there  was  something  indescribably  repulsive  in  the  glance  of  the 
deep-set  grey  eye,  so  cold  and  unfeeling,  but  withal  so  keenly 
penetrating,  and  so  fierce ;  while  even  the  short  crisp  and  but 
slightly  grizzled  curls  of  his  black  hair,  which,  contrary  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  he  wore  clustering  over  his  furrowed  brow, 
and  the  unpleasantly  dark  streaks  of  colour  in  his  cheek,  while 
they  gave  promise  of  robust  health  in  their  possessor,  seemed 
but  to  stamp  more  firmly  on  his  countenance  the  stern,  inflexible 
character  of  the  man. 

The  companion  of  this  person  was  one  who  wore  the  clerical 
habit  of  the  day,  and  who  was  no  otherwise  remarkable  than  for 
a  certain  rotundity  of  person,  a  florid  face,  and  a  small  black 
eye,  the  restless  rolling  of  which  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
most  sorely  at  variance  with  the  prim  puritanical  pursing  of  the 
mouth  :  this  rolling  eye,  be  it  observed,  lighted  so  curiously  on 
the  person  of  Sybil,  as  its  owner  rode  up  to  her,  that  with  a 
feeling  of  wounded  modesty  she  involuntarily  drew  her  hood 
closer  over  her  face. 

This  person,  however,  seemed  as  though  he  had  determined 
that  he  would  make  acquaintances  of  our  party  in  spite  of  them- 
selves ;  for,  on  Lawson  simply  answering  to  the  question  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  respecting  the  chase,  "  That  he  and 
his  companions  were  but  simple  travellers  on  the  road,  and 
strangers  to  the  neighbourhood,"  he  compelled  his  sleek  pony  to 
mend  its  ambling  pace,  and  broke  in  with  the  salutations  of  the 
morning,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  travellers  to  seek  rest 
and  refreshment  in  the  village  of  Draycot. 
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"  Thanks,  Sir,"  replied  Lawson,  "  for  your  courteous  advice  ; 
it  is  even  to  that  village  that  we  are  bound." 

These  words  were  drily  uttered,  and  designed  by  the  speaker 
to  close  the  conversation,  for  Lawson  liked  not  the  free  and  easy 
air  of  the  stranger.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  so  soon 
abashed  ;  and  the  rude  morning  wind,  at  that  moment  throwing 
back  the  close  folds  of  Sybil's  hood,  fully  revealed  her  face  to 
his  bold  gaze :  he  did  not  withdraw  his  eyes  till  she  had  re- 
arranged the  covering ;  then,  bowing  to  Lawson,  he  said,  in  a 
tone  which  had  a  slight  twang  of  the  conventicle  : — 

"  Verily,  friend,  thou  hast  a  fair  daughter,  like  even  to  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  beautiful  as  the  lily  of  the  valley  :  thou  wilt  be 
wise  even  to  make  thine  abode  in  the  pleasant  solitudes  of  Dray- 
cot  ;  of  a  truth,  my  friend,  the  village  is  a  safer  dwelling  for  a 
beauteous  maiden  than  the  busy  town  ;  for  the  city  is  the  abode 
of  corruption,  and  many  a  snare  is  there  spread  for  the  foot 
of  the  unwary;  let  us  hope,  then,  that  thy  sojourning  with  the 
fair  maiden  at  Dray  cot  will  be  long." 

"  Our  stay,  good  Sir,"  replied  Lawson,  "  depends  upon  the 
will  of  others  rather  than  on  our  own ;  but  in  hamlet,  or  in 
town,  my  ward,  while  I  live,  will  want  neither  a  friend  to  give 
her  such  counsel  as  one  long  experienced  in  the  deceits  of  the 
world  may  be  qualified  to  bestow,  nor  the  protection  of  an  arm 
not  yet  weakened  by  advancing  age." 

The  tone,  it  might  be,  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  speech 
was  not  perhaps  altogether  agreeable  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed ;  for  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and,  restless  and  rolling  as  was  in  general  their  glance, 
they  now  assumed  a  keenness  of  penetration  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  those  of  his  companion,  who,  after  his  question 
to  Lawson,  rode  a  little  in  advance.  The  divining  look  of  the 
stranger  was  met  by  Lawson  with  a  calmness  that  defied  it : 
the  face  of  the  latter  was  somewhat  thin,  and  remarkably  pale ; 
the  nose  was  aquiline,  the  eyes  dark  blue,  the  countenance  as  a 
whole  was  passionless  and  cold  ;  while  the  deep  lines  on  the  broad 
massive  brow,  and  even  the  powdered  wig,  contributed  to  be- 
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stow  on  it  something  of  a  venerable  air,  not  exactly  warranted 
by  his  age,  which  could  not  have  much  exceeded  fifty  years. 
Brief  as  was  the  gaze  which  Lawson  and  his  questioner  fixed 
upon  each  other,  there  was  a  something  in  the  steady  look,  in 
the  recollected,  thoughtful  air  with  which  they  mutually  with- 
drew their  eyes,  that  might  to  an  intelligent  observer  have 
spoken  more  eloquently  than  words  of  the  knowledge  which 
those  men  had  obtained,  each  of  the  character  of  the  other. 

An  air  of  caution,  and  even  of  respect,  now  diffused  itself 
over  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  mixed  with  an  expression 
of  eager  curiosity  :  he  approached  more  closely  to  Lawson,  and 
said,  politely,  "  Should  thy  sojourn  at  Draycot  vale,  good  Sir, 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  week,  doubtless  I  shall  see  thee  with 
thy  fair  ward  at  church  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  but  should  it  suit 
thy  pleasure,  or  convenience,  before  that  time  to  inquire  at  the 
rectory  for  its  occupant,  Dr.  Croxall,  I  will  undertake  to  ensure 
thee  a  hearty  welcome." 

A  slight  start  on  the  part  of  Lawson  was  sufficiently  perceptible 
at  these  words,  and  the  colour  of  his  pale  face  was  for  a  moment 
heightened ;  but,  quickly  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  bowed 
in  his  cold  manner,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  not  to  Dr. 
Croxall  he  had  at  that  moment  the  honour  of  speaking. 

"Nay!"  returned  Croxall,  "the  honour  is  rather  mine;  for 
either  my  memory  is  sorely  at  fault,  or  I  have  the  rare  pleasure 
of  again  conversing  with  mine  old  friend,  the  learned  and  re- 
spectable Robert  Lawson." 

Lawson  smiled  slightly,  and  answered,  "  I  confess,  Reverend 
Sir,  that  my  memory  is  less  tenacious  than  yours ;  for,  old  as  is 
our  acquaintanceship,  I  had  not  remembered  you  but  by  the 
mention  of  your  name." 

"  Well,  it  may  be,  friend  Lawson,"  replied  Croxall,  "  that  my 
aspect  is  more  altered  than  thine  own,  for  thou  knowest  that 
the  duties  of  my  sacred  calling  are  in  these  days  full  arduous  to 
perform,  and  I  may  well  be  changed ;  but  thou,  if  report  lieth 
not,  my  friend" — and  as  Croxall  spoke  these  words  he  again 
fixed  a  keen  look  upon  Lawson— "thou  hast  passed  thy  happy  life 
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in  philosophic  and  religious  leisure,  dwelling  for  years  upon  the 
Tiber's  banks,  and  there  evoking  the  shadows  of  more  than  one 
ancient  superstition." 

"There,"  answered  Lawson,  coolly,  "you  have  been  in  some 
measure  misinformed  :  it  is  true  that  after  our  parting  I  spent  a 
year  or  two  in  Italy,  but  an  humble  cottage  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales  has  been  for  many  years  past  my  chief  residence." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Croxall,  with  an  air  of  deprecation,  "  I  seek 
not,  dear  friend,  to  sift  into  thy  affairs ;  enough  for  me  it  is  that 
we  have  met  again  ;  and,  if  thou  art  as  much  enamoured  of  the 
past  as  thou  wast  of  yore,  right  glad  shall  I  be  to  resume  our 
amicable  disputations." 

Such  reply  as  Lawson  might  have  made  to  this  speech  was 
drowned  in  a  loud  blast  of  the  huntsman's  horn,  ringing  ap- 
parently on  the  opposite  side  of  the  copse  to  which  our  party 
were  now  very  nearly  approaching. 

At  that  sound  the  companion  of  Croxall  hastily  reined  in  his 
horse,  and,  turning  to  the  rector,  shouted,  while  the  dark  blood 
grew  darker  on  his  cheek — "  Spur  up  the  hill,  Croxall ;  they 
come — they  come  :  now  shall  we  see  if  rumour  speaks  rightly  of 
their  rebel  sport !" 

"  Ay,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  !"  humbly  replied  Croxall,  "  the 
hill  without  doubt ;  but,  if  the  fox  takes  to  the  hill,  let  us  have 
a  care  that  we  are  not  run  down  by  these  crazed  huntsmen.  I 
would  wager  a  year's  tithes  that  the  wild  Harry  Draycot  or 
my  young  Lord  Fitzwarine  would  think  the  sport  greatly  amend- 
ed, could  they  but  turn  either  thee  or  myself  into  the  mire." 

While  Lawson  and  his  companions,  together  with  Sir  Andrew 
and  the  rector,  rode  up  the  hill,  the  wood  through  which  they 
had  been  about  to  pass,rung  again  and  again  with  the  echoes  of 
the  chase,  the  baying  of  dogs,  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  min- 
gled with  the  occasional  winding  of  the  horn,  came  loudly  upon 
the  ears  of  our  travellers  loud  shouts  and  extravagant  bursts  of 
laughter. 

Meantime,  the  person  whom  Croxall  had  addressed  as  Sir  An- 
drew Luntley  evinced  a  degree  of  irritation  and  anxiety  respect- 
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ing  this  chase,  far  beyond  what  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand : 
the  dark  colour  still  flushed  his  face,  he  drew  his  breath  hard,  and 
gazed  eagerly  towards  the  wood  from  which  it  might  be  momen- 
tarily expected  that  the  chase  would  issue.  His  own  agitation, 
indeed,  could  alone  have  hindered  his  observing  that  of  Alice, 
who  as  they  rode  up  the  hill  had  obtained  a  full  view  of  his 
features :  at  the  moment  when  his  name  was  pronounced  by 
Croxall,  she  had  started,  and  put  up  her  hand  to  draw  her  hood 
closer  over  her  face  ;  but  now,  as  if  its  folds  were  oppressive,  she 
put  it  back,  and  turning  her  head  from  Sir  Andrew,  to  whose 
side  Croxall  had  ridden,  she  gasped  heavily  for  breath.  The 
marble  hue  of  her  countenance  was  observed  both  by  Sybil  and 
Lawson,  and  the  latter  spurred  his  horse  to  her  side. 

"Courage,  Alice,  courage!"  muttered  Lawson,  with  some 
sternness  in  his  looks  and  manner. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  dear  Alice  !"  exclaimed  Sybil  in  a  gentler 
tone;  "see  you,  my  spirits  do  not  fail;  then  fear  you  not;  the 
kind  Heaven  will  yet  bear  us  through  these  most  evil  meet- 
ings." 

What  else  Sybil  might  have  said  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
newed clamour  in  the  wood ;  nor,  young  and  light-hearted  as  she 
was,  even  amid  her  many  misfortunes,  could  she  forbear  joining 
in  the  merriment  of  the  hunters,  when  she  perceived  issuing 
from  the  cover,  with  the  dogs  hard  upon  his  heels,  a  fox,  fan- 
tastically arrayed  in  a  jacket  of  scarlet  cloth,  while  the  hounds, 
his  pursuers,  were  attired  in  vests  of  the  tartan  plaid,  at  that 
period  in  bad  repute.  Close  after  the  hounds  came  the  troop 
of  merry  hunters,  sweeping  from  the  wide  centre  path  of  the 
copse  over  the  open  ground  beyond :  instead,  too,  of  the  usual 
scarlet  costume  of  the  English  sportsmen,  the  gentlemen  of  this 
party  were  coats  of  the  old  Lincoln  green,  with  each  a  scarf  of 
tartan  silk,  passed  in  the  Highland  fashion  across  his  shoulder, 
and  a  Highland  bonnet  on  his  head. 

At  a  furious  rate  the  soldier-clad  fox  took  his  way  over  the 
moorland,  and  no  less  furiously  did  the  dogs,  horses,  and  men, 
bear  after  him,  the  customary  tumult  of  a  chase  still  mingling 
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with  bursts  of  satirical  laughter.  The  moment,  however,  that 
the  fox  had  sprung  from  the  covert,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  had 
turned  sharply  upon  Croxall,  exclaiming — 

"  Now  then,  most  reverend  and  learned  Doctor,  seestthou  the 
village  report  has  not  exaggerated  the  audacity  of  the  worthy 
squire  and  his  noble  friends  ?  Think  you  that  I  will  wink  at 
such  proceedings  !" 

"  Truly  1"  answered  Croxall,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  see  nothing  in 
this  affair,  good  Sir  Andrew,  which  merits  a  display  of  thy  in- 
dignation— let  it  pass,  let  it  pass ;  can  it  irk  the  Illustrious 
House  of  Hanover  that  a  few  harebrained  youths  in  the  county 
of  Stafford  indulge  in  a  Jacobite  vagary  ?  Sir  Andrew,  leave 
them  to  these  amusements,  which  are  shadows — the  substantials 
are  our  own  !" 

"  They  shall  see  !"  cried  Sir  Andrew,  as  he  spurred  his  horse 
towards  the  hunters — "they  shall  know  I  have  witnessed  their 
treasonable  sport :  I  will  ruin  Harry  Draycot  yet !" 

"  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Sir  Andrew,"  exclaimed  Croxall, 
"beware  what  you  do;  the  Earl  ofAumerle  himself  may  be 
of  this  party." 

"  Earl  or  Duke,  Sir,  I  care  not !"  replied  Luntley ;  "  let  Au- 
merle  look  well  even  to  his  own  coronet. " 

With  these  words  Sir  Andrew  took  off  his  hat;  and,  while 
the  fox  and  the  hounds  scoured  the  base  of  the  hill,  loudly 
hailed  the  hunters.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  spirited 
animal  which  Sir  Andrew  rode  was  startled,  both  by  the  noise 
and  the  sudden  impetus  which  he  had  received  from  his  rider's 
spur,  and  became  restive ;  but,  heedless  even  of  this,  Sir  An- 
drew, borne  away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  still  urged  on 
the  creature,  till  it  came  directly  across  the  path  of  one  of  the 
younger  sportsmen,  who  was  among  the  last  in  the  chase. 

"  Fair  sport  to  you,  Master  Harry  !"  cried  Luntley,  in  a  sneer- 
in<*  tone.  The  huntsman's  horse,  so  suddenly  checked  in  its 
headlong  course  by  that  of  Luntley,  backed  and  reared  so 
violently,  that  nothing  but  consummate  skill  on  the  part  of  its 
rider  enabled  him  to  keep  his  seat;  irritated,  however,  both 
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by  the  insolence  of  the  interruption,  and  by  perceiving  his  fel- 
low-sportsmen far  outstripping  him  in  the  chase,  the  youth 
raised  a  small  riding  whip  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and, 
while  his  own  curvetting  steed  brought  him  nearer  to  that  of 
Luntley,  struck  the  baronet  a  smart  blow  across  the  face.  An 
exclamation  more  earnest  than  pious  broke  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
Andrew,  who,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  leaned  forward,  and 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  young  sportsman  by  the  collar ;  but 
the  latter  at  the  same  moment  giving  the  rein  to  his  steed,  it 
darted  after  the  chase,  which  was  now  sweeping  along  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  moor ;  while  Sir  Andrew,  losing,  in  his  own 
impetuous  movement  all  power  over  his  restive  horse,  was 
precipitated  from  his  saddle  ;  and,  his  head  striking  in  his  fall 
against  the  root  of  a  decaying  thorn,  he  lay  stunned,  and  mo- 
tionless, his  horse  galloping  at  its  own  discretion  through  the 
copse.  The  rector  meanwhile  had,  on  his  part,  taken  especial 
care  to  keep  himself  safely  ensconced  on  the  descent  of  the 
hill,  so  soon  as  he  perceived  which  course  the  fox  had  taken; 
nay,  he  had  even  joined  in  Sybil's  merry  laugh  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  strangely-accoutred  animal;  and  now,  with  a 
coolness  truly  philosophical,  he  turned  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  fox  had  pursued,  and  in  which  the  train  of  the 
chase  was  fast  beginning  to  disappear.  Then  he  smacked  his 
lips  as  an  epicure  might  have  done  over  a  favourite  dish,  mut- 
tering at  the  same  time  something  about  a  gallant  chase,  mixed 

with  regrets  that  he  could  not  himself  partake  in  it "  and 

either,"  he  muttered,  in  conclusion,  "  that  vexatious  dimness 
which  has  so  often  come  over  mine  eyes  of  late  hath  crossed 
them  even  now,  or  Reynard  takes  the  right-hand  road,  which 
after  a  goodly  run,  will  bring  them  to  the  village.  I 'faith  the 
sport  will  be  bravely  crowned  if  they  run  the  rascal  down 
there  !" 

Having  uttered  these  words,  Croxall  slowly  rode  his  pony 
after  Lawson,  who,  so  soon  as  he  perceived  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  Sir  Andrew,  had  hastened  to  give  him  assistance  ■ 
this  office  of  humanity  indeed  he  performed  with  so  much  ex- 
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pedition,  that  when  the  burly  rector  reached  the  side  of  his 
friend,  he  found  Lawson  and  Sybil  already  dismounted;  the 
former  supporting  the  senseless  Baronet  in  his  arms,  while  the 
latter  endeavoured  to  staunch  with  her  handkerchief  the  blood 
which  flowed  freely  from  a  wound  which  a  sharp  pebble  had 
inflicted  on  his  brow. 

"  Did  ever  a  wise  man  commit  before  so  silly  an  action  as 
this  ?"  cried  Croxall,  while  he  leisurely  dismounted,  and  stood 
with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  contemplating  the  en- 
deavours of  Sybil  and  Lawson  to  assist  Sir  Andrew.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  continued,  "  there  is  an  undue  irritability  in  the 
temperament  of  mine  excellent  friend  Sir  Andrew,  which,  as  I 
have  often  told  him,  sorely  mars  the  cool  calculation  of  his  wis- 
dom, that  he  could  not  now  brush  a  wasp  from  his  path  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  its  sting — that  he  should  provoke  a 
stroke  from  a  whip  in  the  hand  of  a  rattle-brained  boy." 

Lawson  now  requested  the  rector  to  assist  Sybil  in  support- 
ing Sir  Andrew,  and  also  begged  to  know  if  he  was  aware  of 
any  spring  in  the  neighbourhood.  '"  I  pray  you,  Dr.  Croxall," 
said  the  humane  Lawson,  "  do  not  delay  :  I  have,  as  you  know, 
some  slight  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  friend  has  received  a  somewhat  dangerous  contusion." 

"  Which,  assuredly,"  replied  Croxall,  petulantly,  "  is  no 
more  than  the  due  reward  of  my  friend's  folly  ;  wherefore  must 
he  meddle  with  hot-blooded  boys,  or  thrust  himself  on  the  path 
of  Lord  Aumerle  ?  Now  do  I  most  devoutly  hope  that  he  may 
be  confined  to  his  bed,  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  so  shall  he  be 
for  so  long  a  space  kept  free  of  those  sublime-spirited  Tories, 
and  addle-brained  Jacobites,  who  are  to  feast  in  the  house  cf 
our  patriotic  Squire  of  Draycot." 

"  But  the  brook,  my  friend,"  said  Lawson,  interrupting  the 
splenetic  rector  ;   "  is  there  no  brook  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

"I  do  think,  Sir,"  said  Alice,  who  had  now  approached  the 
wounded  man,  "  that  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
wood  you  will  find,  unless  it  has  been  turned  from  its  course, 
a  considerable  stream  ;  such  an  one  I  know  there  was  some  years 
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ago,  the  current  of  which  turned  the  wheels  of  a  mill  not  far 
from  hence." 

"Well  thought  of !"  cried  Croxall ;  "  there  is  indeed  on  that 
verge  of  the  wood  which  you  name  such  a  stream,  though  for 
the  mill,  that  has  been  long  ago  removed,  for  it  interfered  with 
some  of  Sir  Andrew's  new  plantations.  But  you,  Madam,"  he 
continued,  while  Lawson  went  in  search  of  the  water,  "  you 
are,  it  would  seem,  no  stranger  to  our  neighbourhood." 

"  It  is  many  years,  Sir,"  answered  Alice,  "  since  I  have  seen 
the  village  of  Dray  cot." 

Lawson  had  by  this  time  returned  with  some  water  in  his  hat, 
and,  while  he  bathed  with  it  the  temples  of  Sir  Andrew,  Alice, 
again  covering  her  face  with  her  riding  hood,  drew  a  little  on 
one  side. 

The  coldness  of  the  water  soon  revived  the  insensible  Baronet, 
and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  they  first  wandered  with  a  glassy  un- 
conscious stare  over  the  persons  of  Croxall  and  Lawson,  who 
were  leaning  over  him,  and  finally  rested  upon  the  features  of 
Sybil,  who,  with  her  hood  thrown  back,  and  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  bosom,  stood  silently  near  his  feet. 

The  form  and  face  of  the  young  maiden  were  of  that  order, 
upon  which  the  human  eye  in  general  delights  to  rest.  Rich 
tresses  of  hair,  the  colour  of  which  varied  in  different  lights,  from 
the  brightest  auburn  to  a  deep  chestnut,  were  partially  wreathed 
back  from  a  brow  which  broke  in  full  Grecian  beauty  from 
among  their  dark  masses ;  the  other  features  were  small  and 
delicate,  the  shape  of  the  face  a  fine  oval,  the  complexion  most 
transparently  fair,  its  dazzling  whiteness  heightened  by  its  con- 
trast to  the  truly  Oriental  eyes,  which,  large,  black,  and  dreamy, 
but  with  fire  lurking  in  their  depths,  seemed  literally  to  swim 
beneath  the  long  silken  lashes,  the  colour  of  which  might  have 
emulated  that  of  the  raven's  wing.  Looking  at  the  full  face,  a 
cursory  observer  might  have  said  that  the  nose  was  straight,  but 
taken  in  profile,  it  was  just  sufficiently  aquiline  to  increase 
a  certain  air  of  decision,  which  a  captious  critic  might  have 
urged  as  a  fault  in  so  young  a  face.     Such  an  one  might  also 
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have  said  that  the  brow,  in  its  towering  majesty,  was  too 
massive  for  the  other  features  ;  that  the  red  rose  tint  upon  the 
cheek  was  perhaps  a  thought  too  pale  ;  that  the  finely  cut  lips 
closed  at  times  with  too  firm  a  purpose  ;  and  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  character  of  the  countenance  was  too  much  at  variance  with 
the  childish  slightness  of  the  figure.  Most  sweet,  however,  had 
the  face  of  Sybil  been  in  general  esteemed  ;  nor  could  the  most 
sour  critic  have  discovered  in  it  a  cause  for  the  growing  con- 
scious horror  of  Sir  Andrew's  gaze,  as,  rising  from  the  arms 
of  his  supporters,  he  fixed  his  eyes,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  some  strange  fascination,  upon  the  face  of  the  young  girl. 

Sybil,  on  her  part,  involuntarily  shrunk  back,  for  a  ghastly 
aspect  was  that  of  Sir  Andrew ;  a  dark  line  of  blood  slowly 
stealing  down  his  cheek,  blanched  by  an  apparent  terror  to  the 
hideous  pallor  of  a  corpse ;  a  light  of  frenzy  in  his  deep  grey 
eyes,  and  a  black  circle  gathering  beneath  them.  The  iron 
frame  of  the  strong  man  shook,  and  his  breast  heaved  as  though 
he  laboured  with  the  nightmare :  he  strove  to  speak,  and  the 
words  seemed  stifled  in  his  throat ;  then,  with  a  hollow  laugh,  he 
suddenly  leaned  forward,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  Sybil,  drag- 
ging the  terrified  girl  to  her  knees,  as  he  sunk  backwards  in 
convulsions. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

The  eager  pack  from  couples  freed 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake  ,* 

And  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  Wildgkave. 

Meeeily  meanwhile  went  the  chase,  merrily  rang  the  horn 
over  the  breezy  hill,  and  in  the  deep  valley,  and  through  the 
leafless  arches  of  the  wood.  On,  on  went  the  fox,  tearing  in  his 
agony  through  the  prickly  brake,  scaling  the  steep  hill,  or 
skimming  over  the   smooth  meadow  land  j    and  on  went  the 
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fleet  coursers  and  the  fleeter  hounds,  hard  upon  the  traces  of 
their  wretched  prey — these,  urged  by  their  daring  riders,  leaping 
the  wide  chasm,  or  the  barrier  gates,  those  bi-eaking  their  way 
through  the  long  grass,  and  prickly  furze.  On,  on  in  the  mad- 
ness of  motion,  earth  and  sky  mingling  in  one  strange  confusion, 
the  tall  trees  dancing  to  the  flying  clouds,  the  keen  air,  as  they 
rushed  through  its  currents,  making  strange  tumults  in  the 
riders'  ears. 

The  short-lived  sun  of  the  season  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over 
the  scene,  glancing  among  the  leafless  boughs,  as,  bearing  past 
the  domain  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  the  fox  took  a  course  lead- 
ing straight  into  the  village  of  Draycot :  a  wide  circuit  had  he 
taken,  ere  he  had  borne,  as  Croxall  had  surmised  in  the  outset 
of  the  chase  he  might  do,  towards  the  village. 

The  main  body  of  the  hunters  had  been  often  broken  in  the 
chase ;  and  thus  it  was  that  two  youths,  as  they  caught  afar  off 
the  sound  of  the  horn  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  urged 
their  tired  horses  into  a  lane  which  but  just  admitted  of  their 
riding  abreast,  and  which  made  a  near  way  to  Draycot.  One  of 
these  young  men  was  the  son  of  the  Squire,  that  Mr.  Harry 
Draycot,  who,  to  the  Baronet's  own  discomfiture,  had  been 
so  rudely  accosted  by  Sir  Andrew  Luntley. 

The  age  of  this  gentleman  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  two 
and  twenty  years  ;  his  features  were  rather  intelligent  than 
handsome,  his  form  inclined  to  the  athletic ;  and  his  com  - 
plexion,  had  it  not  been  amended  by  a  brown  tint  caught  from 
the  constant  pursuit  of  field  sports,  might  perhaps  have  been 
charged  with  too  much  of  feminine  fairness.  His  costume,  which 
from  its  extremely  nice  arrangement,  had  been  scarce  ruffled 
even  by  the  boisterous  morning's  sport,  betrayed  him  to  be  some- 
thing of  the  fop  of  the  day ;  his  waistcoat  was  curiously  em- 
broidered with  roses  of  white  silk  ;  and  the  keenness  of  the 
morning  wind,  even,  had  been  insufficient  to  blow  its  profusion 
of  powder  out  of  his  trim  periwig. 

A  perfect  contrast  to  the  gay,  dashing  Mr.  Harry  Draycot 
did  the  person  of  his  companion  present.     Judging  from  his 
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appearance  on  horseback,  his  figure  did  not  exceed  the  middle 
height,  and,  but  for  an  unusual  air  of  elegance  and  dignity,  it 
might  have  been  called  too  slight,  llis  age  was  perhaps  some 
three  or  four  years  more  advanced  than  that  of  young  Draycot, 
though  the  grave,  and  even  severe  expression  of  his  fine  features, 
it  might  be,  detracted  from  their  youth.  Like  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley,  in  defiance  of  the  mode  of  the  day  he  wore  his  own 
hair — not,  however,  like  the  short  grizzled  curls  of  the  Baronet 
clustering  over  his  forehead,  the  hair  of  this  gentleman  parted 
in  the  middle  of  a  bold  and  thoughtful  brow,  and  fell  over  his 
shoulders  in  long  glossy  ringlets  of  the  darkest  chestnut  colour, 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  cavalier  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  whole  face,  indeed,  bore  no  very  distant  resemblance 
to  the  pictures  of  that  martyred  monarch ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  long  hair,  and  the  short  moustache,  there 
was  something  of  an  excusable  and  elegant  affectation;  the  com- 
plexion was  of  a  clear  but  deep  olive,  nor.  did  the  exceeding 
lustre  of  the  large  dark  eyes  correct  the  melancholy  of  the  coun- 
tenance, save  when  they  sparkled  in  unison  with,  the  most  fasci- 
nating smile  that  ever  adorned  a  face. 

An  air  of  plain  richness  distinguished  the  attire  of  this  gentle- 
man ;  and,  as  he  rode  with  his.  companion  down  the  lane,  the 
expression  of  thought  most  common  to  his  features,  and  which 
had  been  partially  banished  by  the  boisterous  sport  of  the 
morning,  again  returned  to  them.  This  abstracted  manner  was 
presently  noticed  by  his  gay  companion,  who  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh  :  "  A  truce  now,  Fitzwarine,  to  thy  grave  and  philosophi- 
cal reflections  for  the  passing  hour,  at  the  least.  By  the  bye, 
my  Lord,  art  thou  aware  that  the  bragging  Baronet,  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley,  dared  cross  my  path  this  morning,  when  first  we  broke 
over  Draycot  moor?" 

"  Nay,  I  knew  not  so  much,"  replied  Lord  Fitzwarine  ;  "  for 
you  know,  Harry,  that  at  our  outset  I  led  the  chase." 

"Oh!"  returned  Draycot,  laughing,  "  I  would,  though,  thou 
hadst  been  at  my  side;  I  would  thou  hadst  seen  how  I  taught 
this  thing  of  usury  and  city  vileness  to  know  his  place.    I  would 
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desire  no  better  revenge  for  his  insolent  assumptions  than  to 
scourge  him  through  the  village  with  strokes  as  smart  as  that  he 
felt  this  morning." 

"Have  you  struck  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  Harry  Draycot?' 
inquired  Lord  Fitzwarine.  "  Look,  then,  to  your  life  ;  for  well 
am  I  assured  that  he  is  a  bold,  no  less  than  a  bad  man.  "Who 
knows  not  that  the  first  gold  he  ever  gained  was  tarnished  by 
the  blood  of  one  whom  his  frauds  had  driven  to  self-destruction  ! 
"Who  knows  not,  too,  that  his  spirit  of  revenge  is  as  deadly  as 
his  love  of  gain  is  fierce  ?  I  condemn  you  not,  Harry,  for  that 
which  you  have  done  ;  but  I  pray  you  look  well  to  the  end !" 

Young  Draycot  laughed  again.  "  Why,  let  him  challenge 
me :  I  will  warrant  him  less  of  a  swordsman  than  a  usurer !" 

"  There,  even,  I  believe  you  are  in  error,  Harry,"  answered 
Lord  Fitzwarine.  "  Report  in  London,  where  you  know  he  has 
mostly  resided,  speaks  this  Sir  Andrew  well  skilled  in  all  manly 
accomplishments.  But  there  is,  I  will  say,  no  hope  of  a  challenge 
from  him  ;  no,  on  all  occasions  he  prefers  to  serve  his  malice  with 
the  slow  and  griping  torments  of  the  law.  Be  assured  that, 
however  deserving  of  your  hatred,  this  Luntley  is  less  an  object 
of  contempt  than  you  imagine." 

This  conversation  passed  in  snatches,  as  Lord  Fitzwarine 
and  his  friend  rode  at  full  speed  down  the  lane — the  shrill  blast 
of  the  horn  bursting  upon  them  at  intervals,  as  the  wind  bore 
its  notes  over  the  open  country  beyond  the  lane.  A  sweet  spot 
in  summer  was  this  lane,  with  its  hedgerows  of  the  sweet- 
scented  thorn,  and  brier  rose,  and  here  and  there  an  elm  spring- 
ing up,  while  through  the  breaks  between  those  tall  trees  might 
be  caught  by  turns  a  glimpse  of  the  old  Manor  House  of  Draycot, 
or  the  more  modern  and  ostentatious  mansion  of  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley.  In  their  present  hurried  course  down  the  lane,  how- 
ever, the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country  was  unnoticed  either 
by  Lord  Fitzwarine  or  his  friend :  and  as  they  neared  the  end  of 

it  young  Draycot  exclaimed,  with  another  of  his  merry  laughs 

"  In  good  faith,  Fitzwarine,  I  wish  thou  hadst  been  witness 
to  the  rage  of  Sir  Andrew,  as  he  looked  upon  our  gaily  clad 
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Reynard  ;  I  would  we  might  hunt  the  canting  Whig  himself,  as 
becomingly  attired  !" 

At  that  moment  came  another  blast  from  the  horn,  and 
Draycot,  urging  on  his  horse,  passed  his  friend,  at  a  bend  of 
the  lane,  and,  better  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the 
village,  was  the  first  to  regain  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
sportsmen. 

'•  A  most  unhandsome  trick  is  this  on  thy  part,  Master  Harry," 
said  Lord  Fitzwarine,  as  he  found  himself  thus  outstripped  by 
his  gay  friend;  "and  it  shall  go  hard  yet,  if  thou  gain*st  the 
laugh  for  finishing  the  chase  which  I  began." 

Sooner,  however,  than  he  expected,  that  abrupt  turn  in  the 
lane  brought  Lord  Fitzwarine  to  its  conclusion  ;  then  it  was 
that  a  deafening  clamour  from  the  village  met  his  ears.  At  the 
end  of  the  lane,  the  ground  sloped  gently  for  about  a  furlong 
towards  the  village  green  ;  ere  reaching  which,  Lord  Fitzwarine 
caught  sight  of  some  of  his  companions  in  the  chase  ;  and  from 
some  boys  who  were  scampering  full  of  glee  over  the  green,  he 
learned  that  the  fox  had  taken  refuge  in  the  great  barn  belong- 
ing to  Farmer  Ashley  at  the  end  of  the  village.  Thither  accord- 
ingly Lord  Fitzwarine  hastened,  and  arrived  there,  just  as  the 
fox,  roused  from  his  last  hiding  place,  and  surrounded  by  the 
baying  hounds,  sank,  their  helpless  prize,  in  the  broad  meadow 
at  the  corner  of  which  stood  Farmer  Ashley's  barn. 

To  describe  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  scene  would  be 
impossible,  the  whole  village  was  in  a  tumult ;  the  urchins  in  the 
school,  who  had  seen  the  chase  pass  by,  and  were  thoroughly 
transported  by  the  gay  costume  of  the  fox,  and  the  hounds, 
broke  loose  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  their  master,  and,  flying  up 
the  village,  were  fairly  in  at  the  death.  Kay,  even  the  peda- 
gogue himself,  smitten  with  curiosity  respecting  this  wonderful 
fox  hunt,  after  sneering  at  his  door  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
bachelors  and  married  men,  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  who  went 
chasing  each  other  up  the  village  as  hard  as  ever  the  hounds 
had  chased  the  fox,  at  last  gulped  down  his  dignity,  and  with 
his  black  gown  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  wig  turned  hind- 
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part  before,  by  the  indecorous  jostling  of  the  villagers,  was  fain 
to  put  his  best  foot  foremost  in  the  pursuit. 

Among  the  crowd  of  galiant  looking  gentlemen  assembled 
round  the  slain  fox  was  one  tall  and  bulky  person,  in  whoso 
frank  countenance  and  blue  eyes  those  acquainted  with  his  son 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  father  of  Harry 
Draycot ;  lie  had  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  summoning  a 
favourite  hound,  it  came  gambolling  round  his  feet,  and  licking 
his  extended  hand.  "  So,  boy,  so !"  cried  the  Squire,  "  thou  hast 
run  down  the  redcoated  vagabond.  Would,"  he  continued, 
"  thou  couldst  as  easily  come  at  the  foxes  on  two  legs,  who  prey 
upon  the  substance  of  poor  old  England." 

"  Would  so  indeed,  good  friend,"  said  a  tall  and  gentlemanly 
man,  who  stood  by  Mr.  Draycot's  side ;  "  for,  if  the  present 
pernicious  system  alter  not,  the  fox  upon  four  legs  will  cease  to 
be  feared  by  the  peasant,  for  truly  he  will  have  nothing  left  that 
the  varlet  will  care  to  steal!" 

"  And  to  such  a  pass  things  shall  not  come,  if  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  prevent  it!"  answered  Mr.  Draycot;  then, 
turning  to  the  assembled  villagers,  he  bade  those  who  willed  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Aumerle,  follow  him 
forthwith  to  Draycot  Manor  House ;  intimating  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Earl  was  the  gentleman  who  stood  beside  him. 

At  this  announcement,  a  cheer,  louder  if  possible  than  that 
which  had  hailed  the  running  down  of  the  fox,  rang  through  the 
air;  for,  though  stigmatized  by  the  ministerial  party  of  the  day 
as  the  most  insolent  of  aristocrats,  the  Earl  of  Aumerle  was  the 
very  idol  of  the  people,  wherever  his  real  character  was  known. 

The  friend  of  Wyndham  and  of  Shippen,  the  dauntless  advo- 
cate for  the  true  liberties  of  the  people,  abused  as  an  aristocrat, 
Tory,  and  High  Churchman  ;  yet  most  dearly  was  the  Earl  be- 
loved. And  he,  too,  spoke  of  liberty ;  he,  the  friend  of  an 
almost  despotic  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State  ;  "  what, 
forsooth,"  cried  his  political  foes,  "has  he  to  do  with  that 
saci'ed  name  of  liberty,  which  belongs  of  right  only  to  our 
councils?"     Well  might  the  Earle  of  Aumerle  have  replied, 
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"  Let  us,  before  we  quarrel  about  a  word,  learn  if  you  and  I  do 
not  apply  to  that  same  word  a  somewhat  different  meaning. 
By  the  '  liberty  of  the  people,'  I  understand  a  substantial 
good  ;  or  of  a  state  of  things  securing  to  them  a  sound  policy, 
the  results  of  which  would  be  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
contentment." 

Nor  were  the  theories  and  the  practice  of  Lord  Aumerle  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  those  substantial  liberties,  those  real 
benefits  which  he  advocated  for  the  labouring  class  in  general, 
he  took  care  to  secure  to  his  own  tenantry.  On  his  estates 
farms  were  held,  and  the  cottagers  were  employed  upon  such 
terms  as  secured  to  each  man  a  fair  return  for  his  labour ;  that 
return  which  enabled  the  industrious  and  deserving,  after  sup- 
plying the  actual  wants  of  his  family,  according  to  his  station, 
to  lay  by  something  for  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  This  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind,  too,  contributed  in  no  slight  measure  to 
preserve  the  high  tone  of  religion  and  morality  which  distin- 
guished the  happy  tenantry  of  the  Earl  of  Aumerle ;  for,  let 
the  hard  moralist,  surrounded  with  luxuries,  declaim  as  he  will 
at  the  vices  of  the  very  poor,  were  he  doomed  to  the  actual 
want  of  "  daily  bread,"  really  bread,  without  fhe  innumerable 
dainties  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  accompany  its  use,  in 
such  a  situation  the  rigid  virtue  of  the  moralist  himself  might, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance,  be  found  wanting.  The  labour- 
ing classes  must  ever  make  the  larger  portion  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  if  we  refuse  a  due  reward  for  their  labour,  or  permit 
them  to  be  idle,  and  hungry,  and  unhappy,  they  will  assuredly 
become  irreligious  and  wicked ;  and  from  the  wickedness  of  a 
vast  class  there  is  everything  to  apprehend. 

But  the  old  English  Squire  is  to  be  shown  in  his  glory,  with 
well-fed  serving  men  and  merry  guests  about  him  ;  and  we 
have  to  introduce  his  sister,  Miss  Mildred  Draycot,  the  most 
amiable  and  intelligent  of  old  maids  ;  and  the  Earl's  daughter, 
too,  Lady  Anne,  the  sweet  and  gentle  Lady  Anne. 
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CHAPTER   IIT. 

Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollownesse, 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  the  mind, 
Than  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretchednesse, 
By  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 

Spenser. 

The  hour  was  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  fox  hunt, 
the  place  a  large  old  parlour  in  the  Manor  House  of  Draycot ; 
in  the  room  were  a  lady  somewhat  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  a 
girl  who  could  scarce  have  numbered  eighteen  summers. 

Whose  acquaintance  shall  we  first  make  ?  Youth  and  beauty, 
so  very  tenacious  and  forward,  with  your  smooth  cheeks  and 
rich  abundant  tresses,  stand  aside  for  once,  and  contemplate 
the  best  change  for  which  you  may  hope ;  turn  not  from  the 
waning  charms  of  Miss  Mildred  Draycot,  but  muse  upon  the 
chance  that  your  decline  may  be  far  less  graceful.  That  bend 
of  the  tall,  elegant  figure  is  in  the  neck,  rather  than  the  shoul- 
ders ;  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  slight  air  of  debility 
which  it  communicates  ;  it  suits  well,  even  with  the  tender  be- 
seeching look  of  the  large  blue  eyes;  with  the  stripes  of  silver 
that  shine  among  the  dark  auburn  hair,  which  is  braided  so 
smoothly  across  the  pale  forehead  ;  with  the  most  feminine  and 
delicate  beauty  of  feature,  which  age  has  rather  chastened  than 
destroyed. 

The  shadows  of  early  evening  were  now  beginning  to  fall 
over  the  large  apartment  in  which  Mildred  sat ;  and,  pushing 
back  the  embroidery  frame  at  which  she  could  no  longer  see  to 
work,  she  rose,  and  walked  towards  one  of  the  curiously  carved 
windows,  against  which  her  young  companion  leaned.  As 
Miss  Draycot  moved,  the  long  train  of  her  dress,  of  peach- 
coloured  brocade,  sent  forth  that  peculiar  rustling  sound  which 
proceeds  only  from  the  folds  of  such  silk  as  the  ladies  of  her 
day  were  used  to  wear.     That  rustling  of  silk,  by  the  bye,  and 
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tapping  of  the  high-heeled  shoes,  were  unfailingly  mentioned  in 
the  ghost  stories  which  delighted  our  childhood.  What  an  ad- 
mirable figure  for  such  a  tale  would  Miss  Mildred  have  made, 
as  she  glided  across  that  large  old  room,  with  her  pale  face,  and 
tall  slight  figure,  spreading  from  the  slender  waist  to  the  enor- 
mous circumference  of  the  hoop  ;  and  her  lappets,  and  apron, 
and  ruffles,  of  the  finest  point  lace;  and  her  heavy  bracelets, 
and  necklace,  and  earrings,  of  wrought  gold,  set  with  large 
emeralds,  which  gleamed  in  the  flashes  of  the  enormous  fire 
which  blazed  upon  the  ample  hearth,  dispelling  the  faint,  sickly 
gloom  of  the  dying  daylight ! 

"  Why  so  pensive,  dear  child  f"  inquired  Mildred,  laying  her 
hand  as  she  spoke  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  younger  lady.  The 
latter  started,  and  turned  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  the  voice ; 
and  at  that  moment  a  parting  sunbeam,  breaking  from  among 
the  grey  clouds  that  overhung  the  Manor  House,  shed  a  glow 
upon  her  delicate  features.  In  person  Lady  Anne  Fitzwarine 
bore  no  resemblance  to  her  brother ;  in  height  she.  was  some- 
what below  the  middle  size,  gracefully,  but  slightly  formed ; 
her  complexion  was  transparently  fair,  and  most  agreeably  con- 
trasted with  her  long  flowing  tresses,  which,  blacker  than  night, 
seemed  to  mock  in  their  profusion  the  bandelets  of  pearl  in- 
tended to  confine  them  to  the  back  of  her  head.  There  was 
the  extremity  of  sweetness  and  prettiness  in  her  features,  but 
not  that  regular  beauty  which  might  have  challenged  a  critical 
eye.  Her  dress  was  of  white  silk,  garnished  with  knots  of 
violet- coloured  ribbon,  the  long  stomacher  displaying  the  grace 
of  her  figure,  and  the  tight  sleeve,  descending  only  to  the  elbow, 
discovering  the  symmetry  and  whiteness  of  her  arms  and  hands. 

For  modern  notions,  the  apartment  in  which  these  ladies 
stood  would  have  had  a  something  of  dreariness  amid  its  evi- 
dence of  wealth.  It  was  floored  and  panelled  with  oak  ;  and  on 
those  panels  frowned  the  portraits  of  numerous  grim  worthies 
of  the  family  of  Draycot.  Over  the  antique  and  curiously 
carved  chimneypiece  were  suspended  the  antlers  of  many  a 
gallant  stag.      The  windows  were  lofty  and  numerous,   and 
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broken  into  many  lights,  the  oak  mullions  being  richly  carved ; 
for  this  dwelling  of  the  Draycots  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Tudor,  and  there  was  a  fantastic,  but  somewhat  heavy 
magnificence  in  its  architecture.  From  the  window  near  which 
the  Lady  Anne  stood,  the  eye  swept  through  fine  shrubberies, 
and  over  undulating  lawns,  towards  one  of  the  side  entrances  to 
the  park  ;  the  mists  of  a  waning  winter  evening  were  now 
gathering  there,  but  even  through  those  mists  Lady  Anne  de- 
scried three  figures  advancing. 

Miss  Draycot  repeated  her  question.  "  To  own  to  thee  the 
truth,  dear  Madam,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  I  was  thinking 
of  that  which  thy  nephew,  Master  Harry,  told  us  on  his  return 
from  the  chase,  of  his  encounter  with  Sir  Andrew  Luntley ; 
surely,  if  he  be  so  bad  a  man  as  report  speaks  him,  Mr.  Dray- 
cot has  done  imprudently  in  giving  what  will  to  the  world  ap- 
pear as  a  fair  plea  for  his  malice  :  such  a  character,  it  seemeth 
to  my  humble  judgment,  were  better  avoided  than  provoked." 

"  There  is  reason,  dear  child,  in  thy  words,"  answered  Miss 
Draycot ;  "  and  I  could  wish  that  my  hot  brother  and  his  son 
were  guided  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Baronet  by  such  a 
reasonable  fear  as  thine,  rather  than  by  the  mere  impulse  of 
dislike,  however  just.  When  I  consider  how  dangerous  a  wea- 
pon is  the  law,  I  apprehend  that,  in  backing  so  many  of  the 
farmers  and  small  gentry  in  their  litigations  with  Sir  Andrew, 
my  imprudent  brother  only  furthers  the  views  of  that  most 
evil-minded  man." 

"  Dear  Lady !"  answered  Anne,  with  a  certain  air  of  alarm 
in  her  looks  and  voice,  "  you  think  not,  I  trust,  that  any  serious 

ill  can  befall  good  Mr.  Draycot  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Surely  the  gentry  of  England  are  not  to  be  at  the  power  of 
men  sprung  from  the  vilest  classes  among  the  people  !" 

"  My  gentle  child,"  replied  Miss  Draycot,  smiling,  "the  dis- 
tinctions of  blood  and  birth,  if  at  any  time  they  would  have 
proved  a  defence  against  the  harassing  uncertainties  of  the  law, 
are  surely  not  so  in  these  days,  when  money  and  ministerial 
influence  too  often  strain  its  meanings  to  an  absolute  injustice. 
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But  a  truce,  dear  Lady  Anne,  to  a  conversation  upon  one  so 
unworthy  of  your  consideration  as  Sir  Andrew.  I  trust  thy 
noble  father  will  persuade  my  brother  into  a  more  dignified, 
and  less  irritable,  opposition  to  this  tyrannical  upstart ;  and  for 
Harry,  I  do  believe,  sweet  Lady  Anne,  a  word  of  remonstrance 
from  thy  lips  might  almost  beguile  him  into  courteousness  to- 
wards the  whole  race  of  Whigs,  let  alone  this  obnoxious  Sir 
Andrew." 

At  these  words  of  Miss  Draycot,  a  blush  perceivable  even 
in  the  faint  twilight  mantled  the  cheek  of  Lady  Anne  ;  and,  ab- 
ruptly again  turning  towards  the  window,  she  pointed  at  the 
still  advancing  figures,  and  exclaimed — "  Whom  have  we  here, 
dear  Madam  ?  Some  poor  gentleman,  or  oppressed  farmer, 
coming  with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  appeal  to  your  good 
brother  against  the  tyranny  of  Sir  Andrew.  Alas!  I  fear  their 
time  is  not  well  chosen ;  for  I  think,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
morning's  chase,  the  Squire  is  fairly  devoted  to  his  bright  claret 
for  the  evening  ;  besides  which,  you  know,  he  promised  the  vil- 
lagers whom  he  invited  that  he  would,  with  us,  look  in  on  their 
festivity." 

While  Lady  Anne  spoke,  a  sound  of  loud  laughter  from  the 
dining  room,  in  which  sat  Mr.  Draycot  and  his  guests,  was 
faintly  heard,  even  in  the  remote  apartment  to  which  his 
sister  and  Lady  Anne  had  adjourned  on  leaving  the  table.  Miss 
Draycot  smiled  as  this  sound  of  hilarity  met  her  ears,  and 
assented  to  the  observation  of  Lady  Anne,  that  the  newcomers 
had  chosen  an  ill  time,  if  they  would  prefer  a  petition ;  then 
observing  that  she  would  ring  for  lights,  and  they  would  then 
repair  to  the  drawing  room,  she  turned  from  the  window, 
whence  Lady  Anne  continued  to  watch  the  strangers  till,  turning 
the  angle  of  a  shrubbery,  they  disappeared.  In  a  few  moments 
the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  an  ancient  servitor  of 
the  Draycot  family  appeared,  followed  by  a  younger  attendant, 
bearing  a  couple  of  wax  candles. 

Miss  Draycot  having  desired  this  man  to  precede  herself  and 
Ladv  Anne  to  the  great  drawing  room,  the  elder  servant  re- 
spectfully approached  with  an  air  as  if  he  would  claim  her 
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attention  :  the  lady  smiled — "  What  is  it,  good  Bateman?"  she 
said  ;  "  I  do  guess  now  by  the  very  glance  of  thine  eye,  that  thou 
hast  some  petition  to  prefer ;  is  there  some  one  taken  ill  in  the 
village,  or  another  cottager  driven  out  by  Sir  Andrew,  seeking 
to  be  admitted  among  the  tenantry  of  my  brother  ?" 

"  Neither,  my  Lady,"  replied  Bateman ;  "  but,  may  it  please 
you,  a  stranger  gentleman,  in  company  with  two  ladies,  seeketh 
speech  with  the  Squire  :  I  told  him  that  dinner  was  but  just 
over,  and  that  my  master,  occupied  with  many  esteemed  guests, 
would  like  not  to  be  disturbed  to-night ;  at  this,  she  who  seems 
the  elder  lady  broke  into  regrets ;  and,  Madam,  unless  her  voice 
and  aspect  deceive  me  much,  that  lady  is  one  whom  you  would 
be  well  pleased  to  see,  for  assuredly  she  hath  the  speech'  and 
favour  of  Alice  Morland :  and  when  her  voice  confirmed  this 
thought,  which  her  face,  though  altered,  first  led  me  conceive, 
then,  Mistress  Mildred,  I  made  so  bold,  as  to  say  that  you  would 
probably  see  this  lady  and  her  friends  :  for  I  know  you  have 
been  in  a  sad  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Alice  Morland  still 
lived ;  and  that  my  good  master  has  long  since  forgotten  his 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Gerald  Mandeville." 

At  these  words  of  the  old  man,  something  more  of  emotion 
than  the  placid  Mildred  Draycot  usually  evinced  appeared  in 
her  countenance;  and, with  considerable  perturbation,  she  said, 
"  Indeed,  thou  hast  done  most  rightly,  good  Bateman  :  dear  to 
my  heart  were  those  to  whose  fortunes  Alice  Morland  was 
allied ;  it  may  be  that  she  comes  to  disperse  the  mystery  which 
overhangs  their  fate  :  and  truly  didst  thou  surmise  that  the 
friendship  of  his  early  youth  has  long  been  the  only  feeling 
with  which  my  brother  has  thought  of  the  departed  heir  of 
Rodenhurst.  Haste  then,  good  Bateman — if  it  be  Alice  Mor- 
land who  has  at  last  come  hither,  oh,  bring  her  to  me  at  once !" 

While  the  old  man  hastened  to  obey  her  commands,  Miss 
Draycot  paced  the  apartment  with  a  hurried  step,  tears  burst 
from  her  eyes,  and,  in  a  voice  of  much  emotion,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Dear  friends  ! — gallant,  noble  Gerald — gentle  Emma  !  the 
experience  which  years  have  now  given  to  the  world,  of  the  man 
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who  was  your  enemy,  may  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  your 
wrongs  were  great !" 

Then,  pausing  suddenly  in  her  hurried  walk,  Miss  Draycot 
took  the  hand  of  Lady  Anne  ;  and,  with  her  customary  quiet 
sweetness,  said,  "  Excuse,  my  dear  young  friend,  this  violent 
emotion  ;  the  name  which  Bateman  announced  is  linked  in  my 
heart  with  some  of  its  saddest  memories,  with  deep  suffering 
which  I  knew  had  been  endured  by  those  whom  to  know  was  to 
esteem  and  love  ;  and  the  chief  of  whose  sorrows  we  have  but 
lately  learned  were  caused  by  that  man  of  evil  deeds,  Sir  An- 
drew Luntley." 

"  Ah,  dear  Madam  !"  cried  the  sympathising  Lady  Anne, 
taking  the  hand  of  Miss  Draycot,  and  fondly  pressing  it  to  her 
lips,  "  the  sorrows  of  the  noble  and  true-hearted,  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  and  wept  over  by  thee,  cannot 
be  heard  of  with  indifference  by  Anne  Fitzwarine." 

"  I  will  tell  thee — I  will  tell  thee,"  said  Miss  Draycot,  quite 
overcome  by  her  emotion,  and  putting  back  the  raven  tresses 
from  the  fair  brow  of  Lady  Anne,  "  such  a  tale  of  grief,  dear 
child,  as  shall  make  thy  gentle  heart  bleed  for  pity :  poor 
Emma  !  it  was  but  after  the  lapse  of  years  that  I  learned  how 
cruelly  she  had  been  treated ;  oh  !  had  I  known  of  them,  I  had 
been  the  first  to  support  her  amid  her  sorrows." 

Even  while  Miss  Draycot  spoke,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
again  opened,  and,  ushered  by  old  Bateman,  Alice  Morland  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  Father  Lawson  and  Sybil  Mandeville. 
The  hoods  which  had  concealed  the  faces  of  the  females  in  the 
morning  were  now  thrown  back,  and  discovered  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  countenance  of  Sybil,  and  in  Alice  that  of  a  woman 
somewhat  past  the  middle  age,  whose  striking  features  had,  per- 
haps, been  more  pleasing  if  less  severe. 

On  the  appearance  of  Alice,  Miss  Draycot  advanced  hastily, 
with  both  hands  extended.  "Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  need 
not  ask  if  Alice  Morland  stands  before  me  !  You,  who  I  was 
told  lingered  by  poor  Emma  to  the  last,  faithful  even  amid 
poverty  and  ill-repute,  why  have  such  weary  years  rolled  by, 
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why  have  we  not  seen  you  here  before  ?  Oh,  surely  you  should 
have  known  that  one  who  so  faithfully  abided  by  Emma  Frank- 
ley  had  a  claim  at  Draycot  which  would  never  be  denied  1" 

"Well  do  I  believe  you,  Lady,"  replied  Alice  Morland  ;  "  but," 
she  added,  with  a  slight  air  of  pride,  which  harmonized  well 
with  her  imposing  features,  and  tall  stately  figure,  "  I  come  not 
hither  to  make  claims  in  my  own  behalf;"  then  Alice  hesitated, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  doubtingly  towards  Lady  Anne,  who, 
alike  interested  by  the  intellectual  countenance  of  Lawson,  and 
the  appearance  of  his  female  companions,  was  an  earnest 
spectator  of  the  scene.  On  catching  the  doubtful  look  of  Alice, 
however,  the  young  lady  immediately  offered  to  withdraw,  but 
Miss  Draycot  interposed.  "  Nay,  Alice,"  she  said,  "  fear  not  to 
speak  before  the  daughter  of  Lord  Aumerle — thy  secret  will  be 
safe  in  the  bosom  of  Lady  Anne  Fitzwarine  as  in  mine  own." 

"Indeed,  Madam,  I  do  crave  the  lady's  pardon,"  answered 
Alice,  taking  Sybil  by  the  hand,  and  drawing  her  forwards,  for 
she  had  shrunk  into  the  shade  between  her  two  protectors. 
"Well  do  I  know,"  pursued  Alice,  "that  the  name  of  Fitz- 
warine  is  a  guarantee  for  all  that  is  generous  and  noble  ;  in  the 
illustrious  father  of  that  lady,  Madam,  in  the  Earl  of  Aumerle, 
no  less  than  yourself  and  Mr.  Draycot,  have  I  hoped  to  find  a 
protector  for  the  lawful  heiress  of  Rodenhurst,  the  defrauded 
Sybil  Mandeville." 

"Ah,  Madam!"  cried  Sybil,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  and  the  kind  looks  of  Miss  Draycot,  she  withdrew 
her  hand  from  the  clasp  of  Alice,  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
lady — "  Ah,  Madam  !"  she  said,  "  may  I  hope  that  in  you  I 
shall  find  one  who,  for  love  of  my  mother,  will  spare  her  daugh- 
ter an  honourable  name.  Oh,  Madam !  in  my  brief  span  of 
existence,  even,  I  have  learned  that  the  world  is  base ;  and  be- 
cause Sybil  Mandeville  is  poor  and  betrayed,  and  has  no  might 
to  force  her  right,  those  affect  to  believe  Emma  Frankley  frail, 
whose  blood  should  most  kindle  at  aspersions  on  her  honour. 
It  is  because  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  holds  my  land,  that  the 
relations  of  my  mother  would  deny  to  me  even  the  name  of 
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Mandeville,  lest  the  robber  whom  they  fear  should  imagine  that 
they  take  part  with  the  orphan  whom  he  has  plundeied.  Ah, 
Miss  Drayeot !  I  do  think  that  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that,  dear  as  wealth  and  station  are  to  the  youthful  heart,  and  I 
will  own  the  world  has  taught  me  well  their  value,  yet  is  it  my 
dearest  hope  to  fling  back,  in  their  faces  who  uttered  them,  the 
stigmas  that  have  been  cast  upon  my  mother's  name." 

So  full,  even  to  bursting,  was  the  heart  of  Sybil,  when  touch- 
ing on  the  story  of  her  mother's  wrongs,  that  she  heeded  not  who 
entered  the  room.  Some  surprise,  then,  she  felt,  when,  as  she 
ceased  speaking,  her  hand  was  warmly  grasped,  and  a  rough, 
hearty  voice  exclaimed — "  Never  fear,  brave  lass  !  but  thou 
shalt  be  held  as  a  right  Mandeville  at  Drayeot ;  and  it  shall  go 
hard  with  its  owner,  but  he  makes  the  swelled  serpent  Luntley 
disgorge  his  ill-got  spoil,  and  yield  the  daughter  of  Gerald 
Mandeville  her  fair  manor  of  Rodenhurst,  together  with  her 
honourable  name  !" 

As  Sybil  looked  up  to  thank  her  new  friend,  the.  Squire  of 
Drayeot,  she  perceived  in  him  a  gentleman  who  had  perhaps  a 
little  turned  his  sixtieth  year,  but  his  old  age  was 

"  Like  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly !" 

The  brightest  of  winter  berries,  too,  might  have  been  shamed 
by  the  clear  health)'  colour  on  his  cheek  ;  and  his  erect  and  mus- 
cular frame  might  have  been  envied  by  scores  of  younger  men  ; 
while  his  large  dark  blue  eye  danced  as  merrily  as  that  of  his 
youthful  son.  A  most  unusual  dimness,  however,  came  across 
the  eyes  of  the  Squire  of  Drayeot,  as  he  looked  more  steadily 
at  the  features  of  Sybil ;  he  dashed  his  hand  impatiently  across 
them,  then  he  clenched  and  shook  it  with  a  most  menacing  air  at 
Alice  Morland.  "And,  thou  good  for  nought !"  he  exclaimed, 
"where  has  it  pleased  thee  to  hide  thyself  for  these  twenty 
years  with  this  girl,  who  has  the  name  of  Mandeville  written  so 
plainly  in  her  face?" 

"  You  will  pardon  my  seclusion,  Squire,  when  at  full  length 
you   know  its    cause,"    said  Alice,  stepping   forwards,    with  a 
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manner  as  quiet  as  that  of  Mildred  Drayeot  herself,  but  mixed 
with  something  of  a  severe  and  queen-like  dignity  :  "the  tale, 
however,  is  a  long  one  ;  and  I,  who  know  you,  Squire,  doubt 
that  you  are  in  no  mood  for  hearing  it  to-night." 

"  In  good  faith  thou  art  right,  Alice,"  answered  the  Squire ; 
"  I  am  as  little  changed  in  my  temper  as  thou  art  in  thy  looks  ; 
and  thou,  Alice,  hast  been  cheating  father  Time  of  his  dues,  or 
those  dark  brown  locks  of  thine  had  worn  a  paler  hue.  But 
this  night  I  have  resolved  to  be  merry,  and  thy  tale  I  know  be- 
forehand has  a  smack  of  sorrow  in  it ;  therefore  will  I  have  none 
of  it  to-night :  and  you  shall  come  with  me,  and  see  some  glad 
faces  in  the  hall ;  I  will  show  thee  that  old  Harry  Drayeot  is 
what  young  Harry  Drayeot  was,  and  what  young  Harry  Dray- 
eot will  be." 

u  I  know,  Squire,"  said  Alice,  smiling,  "  that  there  is  no 
gainsaying  your  resolves,  therefore  must  my  poor  little  Sybil 
abide  with  her  story,  and  her  gratitude,  till  the  morning ;  yet 
you,  who  know  that  the  old  faith  of  our  land  was  in  the  heart 
of  Emma  Frankley  aud  in  mine,  will  permit  me,  in  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Robert  Lawson,  to  introduce  you  to  one  who  can,  on 
all  points  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Sybil's  mother,  meet 
the  inquiries  of  honour,  if  not  the  severities  of  the  law." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  frank  Squire,  extending  his  hand  to  Law- 
son,  "  am  happy  to  welcome  to  Drayeot  one  who,  from  what  you 
say,  Alice,  I  can  well  believe  risks  fearful  peril  in  the  orphan's 
cause." 

"  Name  not  my  peril,  I  beseech  you,  good  Sir,"  said  Lawson, 
returning  with  equal  cordiality  the  warm  grasp  of  the  Squire's 
hand.  "  I  were  unworthy  of  my  calling,  if  I  cavilled  in  a 
right  cause  from  a  miserable  fear  for  self:  yet  one  apprehen- 
sion I  have  had,  Mr.  Drayeot,  from  which  your  kindly  reception 
of  my  poor  Sybil  sets  me  free ;  for  you  know,  Mr.  Drayeot,  that 
from  the  existing  laws  of  England  I  am  a  doomed  man,  from  the 
moment  that  I  set  foot  on  its  shores  :  easy  then  would  it  have 
been  for  her  powerful  foe,  by  aiming  his  blow  through  me,  to 
have  destroyed  the  wronged  heiress  while  I  was  her  only  pro- 
testor." 
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"  Be  of  good  heart,  then,  Sir,"  answered  the  Squire  ;  "it  shall 
irk  you  no  more  that  you  arc  the  only  protector  of  a  fair  damsel. 
Our  poor  guests,  sister  Mildred,  are  longing  in  the  hall  for  the 
gracious  presence  of  Lady  Anne,  on  whose  part  I  have  ventured 
to  promise  that  she  will  look  in  on  their  festivities ;  and  I  am 
sure  by  the  very  glance  of  our  dear  Sybil's  eye  that  she  too 
loves  to  see  merry  faces." 

"Nay,  brother,"  interposed  Mildred,  "it  may  be  that  Miss 
Mandeville,  and  her  friends,  have  but  just  ended  a  long  journey, 
and  would  like  better  a  quiet  chamber  than  the  boisterous  mer- 
riment of  your  hall  to-night." 

"  And  for  me,  good  Sir,"  cried  Lawson,  "I  must,  I  fear,  in 
prudence  return  to  the  village  inn  ;  for  an  ill  chance  this  morn- 
ing threw  us  into  the  company  not  only  of  Dr.  Croxall,  but  of 
Sybil's  greatest  enemy,  Sir  Andrew  himself,  with  whom  I  find 
that  the  rector  is  intimate.  Our  lives  have  been  for  many 
years  passed  in  such  seclusion,  that  we  knew  not  either  that  Sir 
Andrew  was  a  dweller  near  Draycot,  or  that  Croxall,  who  by 
ill-fortune  was  a  former  intimate  of  mine,  was  its  rector." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Squire,  "  this  rascally  Whig  parson  has,  I 
[".'OPiinie,  claimed  thee  as  an  acquaintance?" 

'•  Even  so,  Sir,"  answered  Lawson,  "  nor  will  it,  I  think,  be 
on  my  part  a  prudent  step  to  reject  too  roughly  the  renewal 
of  intimacy  which  he  has  proffered.  Hence  must  I  call  at  the. 
rectory  to-night.  With  submission  too  I  would  urge,  that  till 
wc  have  held  some  consultation  as  to  the  means  by  which  wre 
may  turn  the  consequences  of  Sir  Andrew's  crimes  back  upon 
his  own  head,  it  were  well  perhaps  that,  thus  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  Sybil  should  still  bear  that  name  of  Meynell  which  has 
hitherto  screened  her  from  his  malice." 

"Not  in  my  house,  Master  Lawson  !"  said  the  old  Squire,  im- 
patiently :  "  I  care  not  for  the  malice  of  Sir  Andrew,  if  he  had 
the  devil  as  well  as  Ilo.idley  to  aid  him,  though,  indeed,  lie  who 
is  so  secure  of  the  Whig  Bishop's  help  cannot  fail  in  having  that 
of  his  master  ;  but  neither  Whig  Baronet,  Whig  Bishop,  nor 
Whig  devil_and  assuredly  the  devil  is  the  father  of  Whiggery, 
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seeing  he  was  the  first  who  grumbled  at  a  lawful  authority none 

of  these,  I  say,  shall  forbid  to  the  daughter  of  Gerald  Mande- 
ville  her  own  name  in  Harry  Draycot's  house.  So  get  thee 
gone,  Sir  Priest,  and  try  thy  wit  against  that  of  Sir  Parson,  while 
I  craze  the  gallants  of  Stafford  with  the  beauty  of  Lady  Anne 
Pitzwarine,  and  the  Heiress  of  Eodenhurst." 

So  saying,  the  true-hearted  old  Squire  led  away  Sybil  and 
Lady  Anne,  promising  the  former  that,  if  she  was  really  wearied 
by  her  journey,  she  should  retire  to  her  chamber  in  ten  minutes, 
but  that  time  she  must  spare,  to  see  how  happy  he  had  been  able, 
for  one  night  at  least,  to  make  his  dear  villagers. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ! 

Deserted  Tillage. 

The  hall  in  the  Manor  House  at  Draycot,  where  the  villagers 
were  assembled,  was  a  very  spacious  apartment,  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  oak ;  at  the  upper  end  of  this  hall  was  a 
gallery,  which,  in  times  of  festivity,  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  musicians.  It  was  not,  however,  so  occupied  on  the  even- 
ing to  which  we  allude  ;  such  instrumental  performers  as  the 
village  of  Draycot  could  boast  were  gathered  on  a  platform, 
hastily  raised  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall.  The  apartment 
was  lighted  by  a  number  of  lamps  slung  between  the  columns 
on  either  side  ;  and  such  attempts  at  decorations  from  the  gar- 
dens had  been  made,  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit. 
Long  wreaths  of  ivy,  branches  of  arbutus  and  holly,  were  fas- 
tened to  the  columns  ;  but,  to  give  a  gayer  appearance  to  their 
dark  verdure,  the  fingers  of  the  maidens  at  the  Manor,  and  some 
of  the  young  village  girls,  had  been  very  busy  entwining  long 
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strings  of  the  yellow  crocus,  the  delicate  snowdrop,  and  the 
early  violet ;  they  had  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  good  supply 
of  these  flowers,  as  the  weather  was,  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
unusually  mild.  These  spring  flowers,  therefore,  intermingled 
with  the  evergreens,  looked  gaily,  contrasting  with  their  dark 
green.  Light  steps,  and,  better  still,  light  hearts  were  in  the 
old  hall  that  night,  and  certainly  the  village  musicians  exhibited 
a  wonderful  degree  of  zeal  and  spirit  in  their  art,  and  without 
a  symptom  of  weariness  conducted  every  movement  con  sjririto. 
The  truth  is,  that  these  men  were  really  tolerable  performers  ; 
Mr.  Draycot  had  been  at  the  expense  of  hiring  them  from  the 
city  of  Lichfield  at  a  fixed  salary  to  dwell  in  the  village  of 
Draycot ;  and  this  he  had  done  in  a  measure  purely  to  annoy 
Sir  Andrew,  who  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  heard 
openly  to  express  his  aversion  to  dancing,  fiddling,  and  all  such 
profane,  and  in  his  esteem  papistical  diversions. 

Xeither  did  our  musicians,  on  the  night  to  which  we  allude, 
lack  any  physical  stimulants  to  exertion  ;  ever  and  anon,  when 
the  weary  rustics  had  fairly  "  tired  each  other  down,"  came  the 
"  old  blue-coated  serving  men,"  with  cups  of  goodly  spiced  ale, 
rnd  such  thick  slices  of  sweet  cake  as  a  fine  lady  would  have 
swooned  to  look  upon,  in  these  days  at  least,  when  an  ostenta- 
tious pretension,  and  scanty  fare,  supply  in  many  houses  the 
once  hearty  hospitality  of  "  Old  England."  But,  delighted  as 
the  Draycot  villagers  had  been  the  whole  evening  with  their 
music,  and  their  dancing,  and  their  good  fare,  and  the  kind 
shake  of  the  hand  which  they  had  from  Bateman,  the  old  but- 
ler, and  the  more  stately  condescension  of  Mistress  Wilson,  the 
housekeeper,  as  she  swept  round  the  circle  in  her  best  grey 
silk  gown,  and  lace  cap — delighted  as  they  had  been  with  all  this, 
the  measure  of  their  satisfaction  was  still  increased,  when  the 
young  Squire  himself  entered  the  hall,  and  led  the  prettiest  of 
the  village  maidens  down  a  dance,  Lord  Fitzwarine  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars,  and  looking  on.  What  giggling  and 
blushing  was  there  then  among  the  lasses  of  the  village  ;  and 
how  proud  was  Mistress  Phoebe,  with  her  scarlet  petticoat  and 
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gay  chintz   gown,    and   cherry-coloured   ribbons,  winch   were 
scarce  sufficient  to  confine  her  abundant  hair ! 

Among  the  groups  of  happy  villagers,  however,  Lord  Fitz- 
warine,  as  he  stood  by  the  pillar,  noticed  a  strange-looking 
being,  of  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  really  partook  in  the  mirth  around  him  or  not.  Nature  had 
fixed  this  poor  creature  among  the  class  of  the  unfortunate. 
His  height  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  moderately-sized  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  while  his  pale,  thin  face  seemed  sunk  in  the 
enormous  hump  that  rose  between  his  shoulders  ;  the  shockingly 
vacant  expression  of  confirmed  idiotcy  was  in  general  painfully 
apparent  in  his  lack-lustre  eye,  and  gaping  mouth ;  but  at 
times  those  who  knew  silly  Jemmy  well  said  that  this  vacancy 
vanished,  and  gave  place  to  a  kind  of  intelligence,  which  in  its 
extreme  malignity  was  even  more  disagreeable  to  behold  ;  at 
these  times  a  sort  of  red  fiery  light  was  in  his  little  deep-set  grey 
eyes;  his  thin  lips  tightened,  or,  if  they  relaxed  into  a  smile,  it 
was  one  which  might  truly  have  been  termed  diabolical.  It  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  required  the  exertion  of  all  Mr. 
Draycot's  humanity  and  influence  to  prevent  this  wretched 
creature  from  being  very  roughly  used  by  the  villagers,  to 
whom  he  was  in  truth  a  perfect  pest,  his  favourite  amusements 
being  to  worry  cats,  frighten  children,  and  steal  the  eggs  from 
the  goodwives'  hencoops.  With  a  portion,  too,  of  that  cun- 
ning which  is  not  uncommon  among  idiots,  and  of  which  he 
possessed  a  most  abundant  share,  Master  Jemmy  had  confiden- 
tially informed  some  among  the  rustics  that  he  was  in  high 
favour  with,  and  in  some  sort  an  adopted  child  of  his  majesty, 
the  sovereign  of  the  infernal  regions :  after  gravely  whispering 
this  important  news,  it  was  Jemmy's  custom  to  cut  such  a  caper 
as  Ferrot  might  strive  in  vain  to  rival ;  and  then,  crouching 
down,  he  would  twist  his  naturally  ugly  features  into  such 
hideous  and  e  ctraordinary  grimaces,  that  the  poor  peasants 
might  well  imagine  he  could  have  learned  them  only  from  a 
fiend.  Time  had  been  when  Jemmy  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the 
Draycot  family,  and  had  threatened  them  with  certain  pains 
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and  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  high  master  whom  he  openly 
professed  to  serve  :  silly  Jemmy  considered  that  he  had  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  this  enmity,  inasmuch  as  that  young  Harry 
Draycot,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  thought 
proper  to  inflict  on  him  a  very  severe  drubbing,  for  frightening 
into  a  fit,  which  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  a  little  girl  of  the 
village.  Silly  Jemmy  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he  had 
an  exceedingly  good  memory,  and  not  without  reason  ;  for, 
idiot  as  he  was,  for  purposes  of  spite,  his  recollection  was  never 
known  to  fail.  Thus  did  he  vow  vengeance  upon  the  young- 
Squire,  till  the  pious  Sir  Andrew,  whose  eggs  Jemmy  had  ven- 
tured to  steal,  got  up  against  him  the  old  charge  of  sorcery, 
and  would  have  set  him  swimming  for  his  life,  had  not  Harry 
Draycot  opportunely  come  up,  as  he  was  ready  bound,  and 
rescued  him  from  the  Baronet's  servants,  their  master  having 
abetted,  and  in  fact  slily  instigated,  their  barbarous  design. 
From  that  day  Jemmy  professed  to  have  forgiven  the  young 
Squire,  though  this  was  a  point  upon  which  old  Bateman  and 
wise  Mrs.  Wilson  occasionally  expressed  a  doubt,  for  they  liked 
not  the  malicious  looks  which  silly  Jemmy  still  at  times  directed 
at  their  young  master.  Neither  the  old  Squire  nor  his  son,  how- 
ever, would  allow  Jemmy  to  be  excluded  from  the  Manor  House, 
upon  any  season  of  enjoyment  for  the  villagers  ;  and  as  he  knew 
that  Bateman  had  authority  to  send  him  away,  if  he  ventured 
to  be  mischievous,  Jemmy,  upon  these  occasions,  conducted 
himself  with  what  he  considered  an  amazing  share  of  pro- 
priety. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  enormous  bulk  which  his 
hump  gave  to  the  head  and  shoulders  of  silly  Jemmy  was  con- 
trasted by  an  exceeding  spareness  of  limb  and  person:  to  this 
he  owed  an  agility  and  swiftness  of  foot  which  the  youngest 
peasant  could  not  rival ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  kept  time 
to  the  music,  darting  through  the  groups  of  dancers  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity,  bounding,  leaping,  and  jumping  in  a 
manner  that  excited  the  astonishment  and  amusement  of  Lord 
Fitzwurine.    Jemmy's  dress,  be  it  observed,  was  no  less  remarka- 
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ble  than  his  person :  on  this  occasion  he  was  attired  in  a  coat 
and  waistcoat  of  yellow  silk,  embroidered  with  flowers,  and 
which  he  had  himself  manufactured  out  of  a  sack  which,  had 
particularly  struck  his  fancy  when  worn  by  Miss  Draycot,  and 
which  he  had  begged  of  that  lady  when  she  had  done  with  it : 
unfortunately  the  lower  portion  of  Jemmy's  attire  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  gaiety  of  his  coat ;  the  unmentionable  part 
of  his  dress  having  been  taken  from  an  old  scarecrow,  and  his 
legs  cased  in  a  very  ragged  pair  of  worsted  stockings.  To  make 
amends,  however,  for  these  defects  in  the  lower  portions  of  his 
dress,  Jemmy  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  most  admirably  patched 
them  with  pieces  of  cloth,  stuff,  and  silk,  having  been  at  some 
pains  in  collecting  these  rags  to  secure  among  them  every 
colour  in  the  rainbow.  Thus,  as  a  whole,  his  appearance  very 
much  resembled  that  which  a  chimneysweep  makes  on  May- 
day. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  whether  Jemmy  was  really 
pleased  or  not,  Lord  Fitzwarine  could  not  resolve :  sometimes,  as 
he  shot  past  the  dancers, the  vacant  expression  of  his  natural 
idiotcy  alone  appeared  in  his  face ;  then,  again,  the  fiery  light 
darted  from  his  eyes,  and  he  scowled  from  under  his  pent  brow 
with  a  deadly  malice  ;  once,  too,  as  he  skimmed  by  the  young 
lord,  the  latter  heard  him  mutter  in  a  low  fiendish  kind  of 
chuckle,  "  I  '11  tell,  I  '11  tell-!  Oh,  oh  !  they  are  very  merry — 
but  I '11  tell,  1 11  tell!" 

Struck  by  this  expression,  Lord  Fitzwarine  beckoned  a 
farmer,  who  stood  near,  and  questioned  him  respecting  the 
idiot. 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  farmer,  after  speaking  of 
Jemmy's  mischievous  tricks,  "  it  were  well  if  the  Squire  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  send  him  out  of  the  village;  but  because 
it  must  be  owned  he  has  been  more  than  once  rather  roughly 
used  among  the  lads,  Mr.  Draycot  thinks  all  the  harm  is  in 
those  who  teaze  him,  and  none  in  Jemmy  himself;  but,  indeed, 
so  spiteful  and  mischievous  an  imp  does  not  live,  and  he  is 
at  least  as  much  of  a  knave  as  a  fool." 
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"All!  ah!  Farmer  Ashley — good,  honest  Farmer  Ashley  !" 
said  Jemmy,  bounding  towards  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  his  com- 
panion, and  assuming  one  of  his  most  spiteful  grins  ;  "  Jemmy 
has  long  ears — so  he  is  more  knave  than  fool! — Ob,  honest, 
honest  Farmer  Ashley ! — take  care,  take  care,  Farmer  Ashley  :  I 
am  an  imp,  you  say, — yes,  yes,  so  I  am — an  imp,  a  brave  imp, 
the  devil's  own  son — so  beware,  Farmer  Ashley  ;  for  my  father 
has  a  grea,t  power  in  this  fine  world  !" 

The  frightful  contortions  of  the  idiot's  face  while  he  spoke 
thus  would  have  excited  in  Lord  Fitzwarine  a  disposition  to 
laughter,  had  they  not  also  roused  a  feeling  of  horror  and  disgust ; 
while  the  poor  farmer  fidgeted  about,  and  looked  on  his  part 
as  though  he  were  not  quite  sure  that  there  was  not  some  truth 
in  Jemmy's  claim  of  relationship.  As  the  latter  ceased  speak- 
ing, his  countenance  fell  from  its  expression  of  active  malice, 
into  one  of  utter  fatuity ;  and  he  stood  gaping  at  Lord  Fitz- 
warine, apparently  regardless  of  the  farmer's  presence.  His 
then  dull-looking  eyes  wandered  over  the  young  nobleman's 
face,  and  finally  settled  upon  the  glittering  links  of  his  watch 
chain;  he  put  forth  his  hand  as  if  he  would  fain  have  snatched 
at  the  ornament,  and  withdrew  it  with  an  appearance  cf 
effort. 

"  I  do  love  gold  !"  he  then  said,  with  an  earnest  air. 

"  You  love  gold,  Jemmy  !"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine. 

':  Yes,  yes,  I  do — I  do,"  answered  the  idiot — "  hark  but  to  this 
now  :  you  are  a  lord,  they  say,  a  great  rich  lord  ;  should  a  lord 
wonder  to  hear  a  fool  say  that  he  loves  gold  ?  Do  not  wise  men 
love  gold?  Yes,  they  do,  they  do  ;  my  father  buys  souls  with  the, 
bright  yellow  gold  :  oh  !  if  I  had  gold,  a  mountain  of  gold,  then 
I  would  buy,  I  would  buy  ! — " 

'■Well,  what  wouldst  thou  buy,  Jemmy?"  inquired  Fitz- 
warine. 

"  Wits,  wits,"  answered  the  idiot,  eagerly  :  "  oh  !  I  would  be 
a  wise  man — I  would  buy  great  heaps  of  wisdom  !" 

"  My  poor  fellow!"  replied  Lord  Fitzwarine,  "  do  you  then 
think  that  wisdom  is  to  be  bought  ?" 
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"  Yes,  yes,'*  answered  Jemmy,  laughing,  "  the  rich  are  the  wise 
men — the  fools  are  the  poor  ones  :  oh  !  gold  is  a  great  thing,  and 
he  must  be  wise  who  gets  it  in  a  huge  heap ;  oh  !  the  poor  man  goes 
barefoot,  and  the  rich  one  rides  in  a  gilt  coach — silly  Jemmy 
can  tell  which  is  the  greater  fool!  But,  if  he  had  gold,  he 
would  be  as  wise  as  Sir  Andrew,  and  then  Sir  Andrew  should 
see,  and— and — "  here  Jemmy  paused  in  his  chuckling  ;  and,  as 
he  raised  his  eyes  at  the  moment  to  the  music  gallery,  his 
wandering  fancy  was  caught  by  the  figures  of  the  old  Squire 
and  Sybil,  who,  with  the  Earl,  his  daughter,  and  several  other 
of  Mr.  Draycot's  guests,  at  that  moment  entered. 

The  pillars  which  supported  the  gallery,  and  which  ran  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  hall,  were  profusely  hung  with  lamps,  and  the 
strong  light  from  these  lamps  beamed  full  upon  the  beautiful  face 
and  graceful  figure  of  Sybil,  as  she  was  led  forwards  by  the  old 
Squire.  She  had,  when  at  the  inn,  where  she  had  rested  since 
the  morning,  changed  her  travelling  attire  for  a  dress  of 
emerald  green  silk,  the  dark  colour  of  which  set  off  the  white- 
ness of  her  skin,  slightly  concealed  as  it  was  by  the  rich  lace 
that  shaded  her  bosom,  and  the  ruffles  of  the  same  material 
that  hung  over  her  delicate  arms.  Oi;e  ornament  alone  had 
Sybil,  and  this  was  sufficiently  costly  :  it  was  not,  however,  for 
its  intrinsic  value  that  she  prized  it,  or  that  her  friends,  Lawson 
and  Alice,  had  preserved  the  rich  bauble  through  every  chance 
and  change  :  no,  it  was  because  it  was  her  father's  bridal  gift 
to  the  mother  of  Sybil,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  that  evidence  by 
which  they  yet  hoped  to  prove  her  title  to  the  name  of  Mande- 
ville.  This  ornament,  then,  consisted  of  a  chain  of  diamonds, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  miniature  of  Gerald  Mandeville, 
encircled  with  the  same  costly  gems.  It  was  the  glittering  of 
these  diamonds  round  the  neck  of  Sybil,  as  she  stood  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  lamps  that  overhung  the  gallery,  which  first 
drew  the  attention  of  silly  Jemmy :  from  the  sparkling  stones 
his  eyes  wandered  to  the  face  of  their  wearer,  and  its  excessive 
beauty  seemed  apparent  even  to  his  misty  faculties  ;  true,  never- 
theless, to  the  malice  of  his  nature,  he  crept  close  to  the  village 
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beauty,  Mistress  Phoebe,  and  cried,  pointing  as  be  spoke  to 
Sybil,  '-Look,  look,  pretty  Phoebe,  look  there!  oh,  oh!  is  your 
face  like  yon  lady's  ?  Oh,  oh,  what  a  little  turned-up  nose,  and 
what  a  coarse  red  cheek !  Oh !  the  pretty  lady,  oh  !  now,  if 
silly  Jemmy  were  a  lord  !" — Then  he  whisked  from  the  side  of 
Phoebe  to  that  of  the  young  Squire,  and,  snatching  at  his  hand, 
cried,  "  Stoop,  stoop,  Harry  Draycot,  and  hear  poor  silly  Jemmy 
speak  a  word  ;"  but,  when  Draycot  bent  his  head,  he  whispered, 
in  the  low  chuckling  tone  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  thought 
so  repulsive,  "  Lock,  look,  Master  Harry,  at  that  fair  damsel 
on  your  father's  right  hand  ;  see  how  the  young  lord  looks  at  her ; 
is  she  his  sister  ?  Eh  ?  Oh,  oh,  look  to  your  chances,  Master 
Harry  ;  see  but  how  fair  she  is,  and  how  the  bright  jewels  glitter 
on  her  neck!" 

"  Out  of  the  way,  Jemmy  !"  cried  Draycot,  pushing  the  idiot 
somewhat  roughly  on  one  side,  in  his  anxiety  to  learn  who  was 
this  beautiful  vision,  appearing  so  suddenly  among  his  father's 
guests. 

"  Oh,  I  '11  tell!"  muttered  Jemmy,  pursuing  the  young  man 
with  one  of  his  looks  of  hatred,  as,  in  company  with  Lord  Fitz- 
warine, whose  attention  had  also  been  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  Sybil,  he  bent  his  way  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  from 
whence  a  flight  of  broad  stairs  led  to  the  music  gallery. 

"  You  rascal !  what  will  you  tell  ?"  exclaimed  Farmer  Ashley, 
who  had  heard  the  idiot's  muttered  threat. 

Jemmy  knew  very  well  that  the  farmer  loved  him  not,  and  he 
felt  that  the  existing  companionship  between  Ashley's  hand  and 
his  throat  was  more  close  than  agreeable.  "  Why,  why,  Farmer 
Ashley,"  he  cried,  with  a  gibbering  sound,  something  between 
a  chuckle  and  a  sob,  "  I  meant  only  I  would  tell,  I  would  tell 
what  a  fair  damsel  is  among  the  guests  at  Draycot." 

"I  do  believe,"  said  the  farmer,  "that,  scanty  as  thy  wits 
may  be,  Jemmy,  they  never  fail  thee  in  furnishing  a  lie  ;  but  get 
thee  gone,  and  beware  how  thou  tellest  aught  but  the  truth  of 
Farmer  Ashley." 

The  idiot  slunk  away  as  the  farmer  loosed  his  hold ;  and,  as  he 
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hid  himself  among  the  crowd,  he  muttered  between  his  set 
teeth,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  none  might  distinguish  his 
words,  "  Yes,  yes,  the  fool  may  match  with  the  farmer  ;  Jemmy 
will  tell  truth  of  thee,  Farmer  Ashley:  oh!  who  said  in  his  cups, 
'Hurra for  Prince  Charlie  !'  oh,  oh  !  when  the  ale  was  in,  the  wit 
was  out :  and  where  was  the  fox  slain  to-day  ?  the  fox  with  the 
scarlet  coat,  oh,  clever  Farmer  Ashley!" 

The  meditations  of  silly  Jemmy  were,  however,  now  inter- 
rupted by  the  pressing  forwards  of  the  rustics  round  him  to  gain 
a  word  or  a  smile  from  the  old  Squire,  who  had  descended  into 
the  hall  with  his  distinguished  guests,  and  who  was  returning 
the  rude  bows  and  courtesies  of  the  villagers  with  many  a  kind 
word  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  In  the  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards  of  the  crowd,  Jemmy,  though  much  shorter  than 
those  around  him,  caught  sight  of  Sybil,  whom  the  Squire  was 
leading  by  the  hand.  Mr.  Draycot  paused  when  about  the 
centre  of  the  hall ;  and,  addressing  his  rural  guests,  he  said,  "  My 
friends,  we  would  have  the  visit  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Aumerle  to 
Draycot  recorded  in  your  thoughts  as  a  pleasant  time,  devoted 
to  a  renewal  of  the  hearty  merriment  of  old  England.  To-day 
is  the  16th  of  March,  and  next  Thursday  will  be  the  Feast  of  St. 
Bennet,  the  patron  of  our  parish  church  ;  in  honour  of  the  Saint, 
then,  we  will  have  on  the  eve  of  his  festival  some  of  the  ancient 
pastimes  which  have  been  long  swept  out  of  the  list  of  the  peo- 
ple's enjoyments.  And,  if  you  relish  the  old  English  fare  which 
is  prepared  for  you  to-night,  let  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Aumerle 
be  first  remembered  when  the  cup  of  ale  goes  round !" 

An  enthusiastic  cry  of,  "  Long  live  the  noble  Earl,  and  our 
good  Squire!"  here  interrupted  Mr.  Draycot;  but,  when  it  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  drew  Sybil,  whose  hand  he  had  retained, 
a  little  more  forwards,  and  said,  in  a  graver  and  sadder  tone, 
"  My  friends,  there  are  many  among  you  from  whose  minds  the 
lapse  even  of  twenty  years  has  not  erased  all  recollection  of  an 
old  companion  of  mine,  once  well  known,  and  as  well  beloved  at 
Draycot ;  his  daughter  now  stands  before  you,  defrauded  of  her 
birthright  by  him  whose  hand  lies  so  heavily  on  the  industrious 
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and  the  poor  :  remember  Gerald  Mandcville  and  his  daughter 
Sybil,  then,  to-  night,  and  drink,  '  Confusion  to  Sir  Andrew Lunt- 
ley,  and  health  and  long  life  to  the  rightful  heiress  of  Roden- 
hurst !'  " 

Another  loud  acclaim  burst  forth  at  these  -words ;  and  Farmer 
Ashley,  with  several  other  of  the  elders  of  the  village,  pressed 
forwards  to  obtain  a  word  or  a  look  from  Sybil,  whose  parents 
they  had  so  well  known  :  among  these  the  hunchback  Jemmy 
contrived  to  force  his  way,  muttering  in  an  inaudible  tone,  and 
with  malice  more  than  idiotcy  in  his  eyes.  As  it  happened,  in 
jostling  and  pushing  among  those  who  were  much  taller  than 
himself,  he  was  at  last  thrust  so  rudely  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
circle  which  surrounded  the  Squire  and  his  noble  guests,  that 
he  lost  his  footing,  and  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  caught 
at  Sybil's  robe  to  prevent  himself  from  falling,  Lord  Fitzwarine, 
who  stood  nearest  to  her,  stept  forwards,  and,  putting  his  arm 
between  her  and  the  hunchback,  bade  the  latter  with  some 
haughtiness,  stand  back.  The  sudden  interposition  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine  completely  overbalanced  silly  Jemmy,  and  he  fell 
forwards  with  such  violence  on  the  stone  floor,  that  when  he 
scrambled,  which  he  immediately  did,  to  his  feet,  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood. 

Xone  present  were  more  concerned  at  the  injury  which  the 
idiot  had  thus  sustained  than  he  who  had  unwittingly  caused 
it ;  for  Lord  Fitzwarine  would  not  willingly  have  given  pain  to 
the  meanest  of  God's  creatures,  though,  like  his  father,  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  attendant  on  his  own  high  birth 
and  exalted  rank,  and  would  rigidly  have  kept  unbroken  the 
circles  which  edge  the  different  grades  of  society,  from  that  of 
the  peasant  to  that  of  the  King.  With  a  voice  and  look  of 
true  compassion,  then,  it  was,  that  the  young  nobleman  imme- 
diately stept  towards  the  idiot :  but  the  latter,  rudely  drawing 
back,  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face,  and,  scowling  at  Sybil  and 
Fitzwarine  by  turns,  gibbered  so  fast,  and  in  a  voice  so  choked 
with  rage,  that  its  accents  were  utterly  unintelligible ;  then, 
when  old  Bateman  stept  forwards  by  the  Squire's  desire  to  re- 
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move  him,  he  broke  away,  and,  pushing  through  the  crowd  with 
a  kind  of  fury,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  was  seen  by  some 
of  the  servants  running  across  the  moonlighted  park  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity.  At  the  concern  which  Lord  Fitzwarine 
expressed  for  the  accident  Harry  Draycot  laughed,  saying, 
"  Give  him  a  broad  gold  piece  in  the  morning,  Fitzwarine,  and 
silly  Jemmy  will  be  your  devoted  servant ;  the  rascal,  he  loves 
money  like  a  wise  man!" 

Farmer  Ashley,  however,  who  was  in  hearing  of  this,  shook 
his  head  :  "  Ah,  Master  Harry  !  Master  Harry  !"  said  he,  "  you 
will  never  believe  till  it  is  too  late  that  there  is  more  malice 
than  stupidity  in  hunchback  Jemmy." 


CHAPTER  V 

Sir  Giles.     In  being  out  of  office,  I  am  out  of  danger 
-'tis  enough  I  keep 


Greedy  at  my  devotion  :  so  he  serve 

My  purpose,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not : 

Friendship  is  Lut  a  word. 

Marrall.     You  are  all  wisdom. 

Sir  Giles.     I  would  be  worldly  wise  ;  for  the  other  wisdom, 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-governed  life, 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

About  the  time  that  the  happy  tenants  of  Mr.  Draycot  sat 
down  to  their  cheerful  supper,  came  in  great  speed  to  Luntley 
Hall  a  messenger  from  London,  with  letters  to  its  owner. 
These  letters  had  been  sent  express  from  the  Capital ;  and,  much 
as  the  servants  of  the  Baronet  feared  their  haughty  master, 
they  felt  that  missives  of  such  importance  must  at  once  be  deli- 
vered to  his  hand.     From  the  insensibility  into  which  he  had 
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fallen  in  the  morning,  as  it  seemed,  on  viewing  the  countenance 
of  Sybil,  Sir  Andrew  did  not  fairly  recover  till  after  he  had 
been  conveyed  by  Croxall  and  Lawson  to  his  own  home.  There 
he  had  been  attended  by  a  surgeon,  by  whom  he  had  been  bled, 
and  recommended  to  keep  perfectly  quiet.  To  preserve  quiet 
was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  the  irritable  Baronet ;  his  nerves 
rejected  the  opiate  which  the  surgeon  had  administered,  and 
consequently  it  increased,  instead  of  allaying  their  excitement. 
Unable,  then,  to  endure  the  disjointed  and  hideous  visions 
which  kept  flitting  through  his  brain,  Sir  Andrew,  after  some 
hours,  summoned  his  valet ;  and  though,  on  attempting  to  stand, 
he  staggered  and  reeled  like  a  drunken  man,  he  wrapped  him- 
self in  a  dressing  gown  of  rich  brocade,  and  proceeded  to  a 
small  but  luxurious  apartment  which  opened  from  his  bed 
chamber.  With  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  Sir  Andrew  tot- 
tered to  a  sofa,  and,  motioning  to  the  man  to  draw  near  him 
a  table  covered  with  writing  materials,  he  bade  hi  in  light  two 
lamps  which  stood  upon  it,  and  leave  the  room. 

Rather  seemed  that  room  befitting  the  occupation  of  some 
voluptuous  queen,  than  that  of  the  iron-framed  and  hard- 
featured,  active,  restless  man  of  business  who  was  its  owner. 
The  form  of  the  apartment  was  oval,  and,  the  curtains  being 
drawn  from  a  deep  bay  window  opposite  to  the  fireplace,  ad- 
mitted a  view  of  the  pleasure  gardens,  now  lighted  by  a  full 
moon,  and  exhibiting,  from  their  abundance  of  evergreens,  fan- 
ciful pavilions  and  groups  of  graceful  statuary,  a  scene  of 
tranquil  beauty.  These  curtains,  which  fell  round  the  window 
in  folds  of  massive  drapery,  were  composed  of  the  richest  amber- 
coloured  satin  damask,  looped  and  fringed  with  silver  :  the 
cushions  of  the  chairs  and  couches  were  of  the  same  material, 
and  their  framework  of  ebony,  curiously  inlaid  with  a  flower 
work  of  silver.  Instead  of  paper  or  hangings,  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  panelled  alternately  with  ebony,  bordered  with 
a  flower  work  like  that  on  the  chairs  and  couches,  and  sheets  of 
plate  glass  ;  each  of  the  ebony  panels  being  also  adorned  with  a 
cabinet  painting  of  rare  beauty  and  costly  price.     The  ceil- 
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ing,  too,  of  this  apartment  had  been  painted  by  a  master  hand ; 
the  centre  piece  was  divided  from  those  which  encircled  it  by  a 
rich  fretting  of  silver.  The  appointments  of  the  fireplace  were 
in  the  same  style  of  adornment,  the  stove,  the  fender,  and  fire 
irons  being  of  fine  steel  embossed  with  silver.  On  the  mantel- 
piece, of  the  purest  white  marble,  and  on  pedestals  of  the  same, 
placed  before  the  mirror  panels,  were  vases  of  exquisite  china, 
filled  with  choice  exotics,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year  more 
particular!}'  it  had  cost  a  large  sum  to  raise.  More  than  one 
costly  cabinet  from  Japan,  too,  was  in  that  gorgeous  room  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  its  other  luxuries,  the  carpet  was  amber- 
coloured  velvet,  so  curiously  and  thickly  wrought  with  flowers 
in  floss  silk,  that  it  yielded  with  a  wonderful  softness  to  the 
pressure  of  the  foot. 

A  doubtful  smile  played  about  the  lips  of  Sir  Andrew  as  he 
gazed  round  his  splendid  abode :  did  the  gewgaws  he  had 
there  collected  yield  a  real  satisfaction  to  his  soul  ?  Alas  !  that 
smile  was  of  "  such  a  sort,"  it  might  indicate  the  triumph  of 
violence,  or  fraud,  or  cunning,  but  never  the  sweet  satisfaction 
of  a  heart  at  ease. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  a  thought  of  ivgvet  for 
aught  that  he  had  done  was  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley — 
that  the  appointments  of  his  superb  mansion  bore  for  his  men- 
tal eye  a  stain  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  despairing  and 
broken-hearted  by  which  they  had  been  so  dearly  bought.  No  ; 
the  suffering  written  in  Sir  Andrew's  smile  was  not  human  in  its 
character  ;  rather  did  it  betoken  the  triumph  of  a  fiend,  which, 
amid  the  torments  of  a  never-dying  agony,  mocked  at  the 
weaker  spirits  whose  ruin  its  deceits  had  wrought.  The  smile, 
however,  briefly  passed  away,  and  a  dark  frown  lowered  on  the 
brow  of  the  restless  schemer,  while  he  muttered  in  a  low  bitter 
tone :  "  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  toiled  and  plotted,  to  know  not 
so  much  quiet  in  my  gilded  chambers  as  the  weary  peasant  finds 
within  his  cot?  "What  was  that  form  which  this  morning  star- 
tled my  senses  out  of  the  control  of  my  will  ?  'Tis  but  a  shape, 
a  substance  given  to  the  phantom  which  has  broken  on  my  rest 
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for  years.  Yet  let  me  bo  equal  to  myself:  if  the  dark  suspicion 
which  has  risen  on  me,  the  curse  alike  of  enjoyment  at  the 
festive  board,  and  of  quiet  sleep  upon  my  midnight  couch — if 
at  last  this  suspicion  is  to  start  out  a  thing  of  reality,  hideous 
even  as  the  phantom  which  preceded  it,  were  it  not  well,  were  it 
not  even  better  to  be  so  ?  For  when  did  reality  of  danger 
threaten  me  that  I  failed  to  turn  the  ruin  back  upon  their  heads 
who  had  fondly  hoped  to  compass  mine !  And  if  it  be — if  it  be," 
pursued  Sir  Andrew — "  if  from  thine  ashes,  Gerald  Mandeville, 
one  arises  to  avenge  thy  fate  !  much  will  depend  upon  the  sta- 
tion and  character  of  those  who  espouse  a  cause  so  romantic. 
This  mad  fox  hunt,  too,  will  serve  me  well.  I  cannot  bear  this 
suspense.  Something,  I  remember,  Croxall  said  to  me  this  morn- 
ing of  knowing  the  traveller  who  was  in  company  with  the  girl 
whose  features  are  so  like,  so  like — "  whispered  Sir  Andrew, 
in  a  tone  so  low  as  if  he  feared  even  the  sound  of  his  own 
words,  "  so  like  those  which  have  so  long  since  lost  the  form 
and  semblance  of  humanity  !" 

As  Luntley  thus  muttered  to  himself  at  intervals,  a  ghastly 
pallor,  not  altogether  attributable  to  his  accident  of  the  morning, 
overspread  his  face,  and  more  than  once  he  glanced  furtively 
round  the  room ;  but  nought  was  about  him  save  images  of 
luxury  and  light,  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  large  fire,  and  the  flood 
of  clear  moonlight  streaming  in  at  the  uncurtained  window, 
and  the  steady  flame  of  the  two  lamps  on  the  table  before  him, 
all  reflected  in  the  numerous  mirrors  which  lined  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Xo,  no,"  pursued  the  Baronet,  resuming  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes  the  low  husky  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
communed  with  himself — "  this  uncertainty  I  cannot  bear.  I 
will  send  to  the  rectory.  Croxall  knows  these  strangers,  and 
he  will  come  hither  promptly  at  my  bidding ;  for,  if  he  will  have 
me  traflic  in  the  stocks  with  the  proceeds  of  his  rich  endow- 
ments, I  will  have  him  move  like  a  puppet  at-  my  will  and 
pleasure  :  I  love  to  keep  this  reverend  doctor  at  my  beck.  Oh, 
our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  !   I  like  to  see  thy  proud  head 
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bowed  a  little  ;  an  undue  leaning  hast  thou  towards  the  scarlet 
arrogance  of  Rome  herself;  but  I  warrant  the  bit  will  be  fairly 
in  thy  mouth,  while  Croxall  is  one  of  thy  reverend  Doctors  ! 
and  Hoadley  a  Lord  Bishop  !" 

With  these  thoughts  half  made  audible,  Sir  Andrew  rang  a 
hand  bell  which  was  on  the  table  ;  but,  ere  the  servants  could 
have  had  time  to  answer  that  summons,  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment opened,  and  the  Baronet's  valet  appeared,  bearing  on 
a  salver  the  missives  which  had  just  arrived  from  London. 
Large  and  magnificent  seals,  with  coronets,  and  official  stamps, 
were  appended  to  them,  and  one  letter  bore  even  the  royal 
arms. 

The  Baronet's  heart  beat  somewhat  quicker  than  usual,  as, 
eagerly  raising  himself  from  his  reclining  posture,  and  over- 
coming in  his  strong  mental  excitement  all  his  bodily  indisposi- 
tion, he  grasped  the  uppermost  of  these  missives  ;  but,  ere  he 
broke  the  seal,  he  bade  the  man  send  a  messenger  to  the  rectory, 
praying  that,  if  Dr.  Croxall  had  not  yet  retired,  he  would  hasten 
immediately  to  Luntley  Hall,  as  he,  Sir  Andrew,  desired  to  have 
speech  with  him  that  night. 

When  the  servant  had  departed,  Sir  Andrew  opened  the  first 
of  his  letters.  It  was  from  a  nobleman — one  whose  command  of 
ministerial  influence  somewhat  exceeded  his  command  of  cash; 
in  his  letter  he  spoke  of  certain  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Sir  An- 
drew, which  had  reached  the  ears  of  members  of  the  opposition, 
and  which,  as  the  Baronet  was  well  known  to  be  upon  the  best 
terms  with  the  ministry,  would,  urged  the  nobleman,  be  some- 
what disagreeably  insisted  on.  Sir  Andrew  must  remember,  too, 
ho  said,  that  the  opposition  was  strengthened  at  that  moment 
by  the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  the  heir  apparent  himself,  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Still,  went  on  this  gracious  friend  of  the  Baronet,  the  mi- 
nisters would  not  readily  give  way  to  a  clamour  against  so 
firm  an  adherent  of  liberty,  and  the  true  Protestant  Succession. 
The  letter  concluded  with  an  intimation  of  a  vacant  seat  in 
the   Commons,   for  which   the   son  of  this  nobleman  was  to 
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present  himself;  and  he  doubted  not  that,  though  Sir  Andrew 
himself  so  pertinaciously  refused  the  senatorial  dignity,  he 
would,  as  heretofore,  exert  himself  to  place  it  in  right  hands. 

A  bitter  smile  again  curled  the  lip  of  Sir  Andrew,  as  he  care- 
fully refolded  this  letter  :  "  So,"  he  muttered,  "  more  thousands 
— eh,  my  Lord  !  Truly  these  are  honourable  peers,  and  will  not 
wink  at  ii  little  peculation  for  a  trifling  bribe;  but  they  might 
have  some  show  of  mercy  in  their  friendship,  and,  where  they 
are  held  scathless,  yield  me  for  my  risk  the  lion's  share.  Eh — 
well,  my  Lord,  thou  hast  a  fair  manor  in  Hampshire,  which  may 
bear  a  heavy  mortgage  yet ;  and  grant  thou  me  that,  and  the 
thousands  shall  be  thine." 

With  this  resolution,  Sir  Andrew  took  up  the  most  splendidly 
emblazoned  of  the  letters  :  "  Ah  !  what  have  we  here?"  he  said; 
"the  hero  of  Culloden,  the  idol  of  a  good  Whig  majority,  and 
of  a  royal  father's  heart,  pleading  in  most  friendly  and  fami- 
liar style  to  low-born,  low-bred  Andrew  Luntley,  for  gold  to 
support  him  at  the  gamingtable,  and  in  the  ring!  Oh,  the 
gold !  the  good  red  gold !  'tis  well  to  cheat,  and  lie,  and  kill  for 
gold !  Why,  gold  is  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power  too ;  they  all 
bow  down  the  knee  to  gold  !  Who  would  not  love  gold,  that 
brings  princes  to  one's  feet !  Now,  if  this  morning's  apprehen- 
sions assume  a  dangerous  aspect,  then  will  this  royal  gambler 
bear  me  out.  Sweet  Prince,  noble  Prince  !  thou  shalt  have  the 
gold  forthwith,  with  an  eye  to  emergencies,  albeit  thy  demands 
are  coming  thick  and  fast." 

With  these  reflections,  Sir  Andrew  took  up  the  last  of  his 
letters,  and,  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  cast  his  eye  carelessly  over 
it,  looked  at  the  superscription.  "  So  !"  he  thought,  "  Churchill, 
thou  sendest  confirmation  of  the  news  of  yon  right  honourable 
knave,  the  Prince,  the  gracious  upright  Prince  :  those  whom  I 
have  wronged  are  among  his  petitioners — they  are  so,  are  they  ? 
They  must  be  looked  to,  then.  Pshaw  !"  pursued  Sir  Andrew, 
"  why  writes  Churchill  to  me  that  I  should  commend  him  to  his 
brother  poet,  Croxall,  and  tell  him  to  look  in  his  school  of 
poetry  for  a  dangerous  rival — the  profligate  !     Now  do  I  wonder 
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how  a  man  can  set  his  thoughts  upon  a  piece  of  painted  clay — 
such  a  puppet,  such  a  toy  as  woman  is  !" 

"What  further  excellent  moral  reflections  Sir  Andrew  might 
have  made  were  at  this  moment  unfortunately  interrupted  by  a 
loud  and  piercing  scream,  which  seemed  as  if  uttered  almost 
within  the  walls  of  the  apartment  which  he  tenanted  :  the  sickly 
whiteness  of  a  corpse  immediately  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
guilty  Baronet,  and,  conscience-stricken,  he  started  from  the 
sofa. 

Again  the  shriek  rang  through  the  night  air;  and  Sir  Andrew 
then  perceived,  laid  close  against  one  of  the  window  panes,  a 
strange  eldritch  face,  which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  the  idiot  Jemmy. 
The  apartment  which  Sir  Andrew  occupied  was  above  the 
ground  floor  of  his  mansion;  but  a  kind  of  trellis  work  of  iron 
was  there  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  upon  which  in  sum- 
mer were  trained  some  rare  creeping  plants  ;  and  by  aid  of  this 
trellis  work,  the  hunchback,  who  could  climb  like  a  wild  cat,  had 
raised  himself  to  a  level  with  the  window. 

Though  the  frame  of  Sir  Andrew  had  been  considerably 
shaken  by  the  accident  and  the  fright  of  the  morning,  his  anger 
and  surprise  made  him  lose  all  sense  of  indisposition ;  and,  strid- 
ing hastily  across  the  apartment,  he  unfastened  the  window,  and, 
bidding  Jemmy  enter  the  room,  angrily  asked  how  he  had  dared 
enter  his  private  grounds,  or  climb  up  to  that  window.  With  a 
spring  like  that  of  some  animal,  the  idiot  bounded  from  the 
window  sill  to  the  centre  of  the  splendid  apartment,  and,  spin- 
ning like  a  teetotum  on  the  rich  carpet,  he  yelled  with  delirious 

joy- 

"  Knave !"  said  the  irritated  Baronet,  approaching,  and  giving 
the  hunchback  a  hearty  cuff  on  the  ear,  "  if  thou  dost  not  tell 
why  thou  hast  come  hither,  thou  shalt  have  a  hearty  sup  of  that 
horse  pond  with  which  I  once  before  threatened  thee.'' 

The  blow  seemed  immediately  to  restore  silly  Jemmy  to  as 
great  a  portion  of  consciousness  as  he  could  at  any  time  boast 
of  possessing  ;  he  assumed  a  sullen,  downcast  look,  and  mut- 
tered,   "  Sir  Andrew  told   Jemmy  he  would  never  strike ! — 
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Jemmy  lias  news  to  tell  —  what  Sir  Andrew  would  give  him  one, 
two,  three  pieees  of  bright  gold  to  hear  ;  but  Sir  Andrew  gives 
blows,  so  Jemmy  may  as  well  go  take  them  from  Harry  Dray  cot 
and  his  friends ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  hunchback  pointed  to  his 
lips,  swollen  by  his  fall  upon  the  hall  floor  at  Draycot. 

"  Nay,  Jemmy,''  said  the  Baronet,  approaching,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  I  hurt  thee,  but  thou  madest  me  angry,  coming  hither  in  so 
strange  a  mode." 

"  Sir  Andrew  said,  he  liked  not  his  servants  should  see  him 
talk  with  Jemmy,"  replied  the  idiot,  sullenly. 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  Baronet;  "but  thou  knowest,  un- 
less I  were  sick  almost  to  death,  I  should  not  fail  to  meet  thee 
to-morrow  morning,  as  is  my  weekly  custom,  in  the  south  shrub- 
bery ;  but  come,  now  thou  art  here,  what  is  it  thou  hast  to  tell  ?" 

"  Sir  Andrew  will  give  one,  two,  three  bright  pieces,  before 
Jemmy  speaks,"  said  the  idiot,  with  an  obstinate  air. 

"  Thou  extortionate  knave !"  answered  the  Baronet,  "  I  will 
do  no  such  thing  ;  I  never  gave  thee  so  much  before  ;  they 
would  take  thee  up  for  a  thief,  if  thou  wast  seen  with  so  much 
money  ;  and  what  wouldst  thou  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Hide  it  in  the  hollow  oak,  and  talk  to  it  of  nights!"  an- 
swered Jemnry  :  then,  judging,  as  a  wiser  man  might  have  done, 
from  the  Baronet's  air,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  accede  to  his 
exorbitant  demand,  he  suddenly  reduced  it,  and  added,  "Jemmy 
will  tell  something,  if  Sir  Andrew  will  give  him  three  pieces  of 
bright  silver." 

The  Baronet  gave  the  required  coin,  and  then  the  idiot,  peer- 
ing cunningly  into  his  face,  exclaimed,  in  an  exulting  tone :  "Sir 
Andrew  knows  that  Jemmy  has  a  good  memory " 

"  Well,  well,  what  of  that  ?  I  do  know  it,"  replied  the  Baronet ; 
"  but  what  hast  thou  to  tell  now,  Jemmy  ?" 

"  Sir  Andrew  remembers,"  said  the  hunchback,  in  a  low  tone, 
i'  that  he  slept  one  day  last  summer  in  one  of  his  pleasant 
bowers;  that,  when  he  awakened,  silly  Jemmy  was  by  his  side: 
Sir  Andrew  talked  with  spirits  in  his  sleep   that  day,  and  he 

named  a  name  ! " 
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"  Ah  !"  gasped  the  Baronet  ;  and,  sinking  back  upon  the  sofa, 
where  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  his  face  fading  again  to  a  hor- 
rible whiteness,  he  looked  an  object  little  less  pitiable  than  the 
half-witted  wretch  who  stood  before  him. 

Without,  however,  seeming  to  notice  the  Baronet's  agita- 
tion, the  idiot  went  on — "  That  name  was  Mandeville  !  and  old 
Harry  Draycot  has  a  fair  damsel,  called  Sybil  Mandeville,  at  his 
house  to-night — oh,  oh,  and  they  '11  toast  Sir  Andrew  with  the 
devil,  with  the  devil !" 

The  mention  of  the  name  which  in  truth  he  had  most  dreaded 
to  hear,  while  it  increased  the  exigency  of  his  situation,  seemed 
to  restore  to  Sir  Andrew  all  the  powers  of  his  naturally  strong 
mind  :  he  inquired  if  the  hunchback  had  more  to  tell. 

"  Sir  Andrew  loves  Farmer  Ashley?"  said  the  idiot,  indignantly. 

"  Aye,  that  I  do,  the  knave !"  replied  the  Baronet,  grinding 
his  teeth,  "  though  forsooth  he  would  no  longer  be  my  tenant. 
I  will  ruin,  I  will  ruin  him  yet." 

"  Sir  Andrew,"  cried  Jemmy,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  creep- 
ing nearer  to  the  Baronet,  "  Farmer  Ashley  cries,  in  his  drink, 
'  Hurra,  hurra  for  Prince  Charlie  !' " 

What  reply  might  have  been  made  by  Sir  Andrew  to  this 
important  intelligence  we  cannot  undertake  to  say,  as  at  that 
moment  a  tap  for  admittance  was  heard  at  the  chamber  door, 
accompanied- by  the  voice  of  Croxall,  demanding  permission  to 
enter. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  thee  now,  Jemmy  !"  cried  the  Baronet, 
in  a  hasty  whisper  ;  but  the  idiot,  with  a  brief  but  strange  gri- 
mace, darted  towards  the  window,  which  Sir  Andrew  had  only 
partially  closed,  and  dropped  from  it  on  the  soft  mould  below. 

"  Truly,  mine  excellent  friend,  Sir  Andrew,"  said  Croxall,  as 
a  minute  afterwards  he  entered  the  room,  and  perceived  Sir 
Andrew  fastening  the  window — "truly  the  vigour  of  thy  consti- 
tution is  no  less  to  be  envied  than  that  of  thy  mind  :  another  man 
than  thyself  would  have  kept  his  bed  for  a  week  after  such  an 
accident  as  thine  of  the  morning,  but  here  thou  art  so  soon  after 
thy  mishap " 
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"  Heady  to  plan  my  revenge  upon  its  contriver !"  said  Sir 
Andrew,  sharply  interrupting  the  rector,  and  turning  towards 
him  a  countenance  at  once  so  fierce  and  so  ghastly,  that  Croxall, 
who  was  not  violently  malicious,  shrank  from  him  at  the  mo- 
ment with  a  sensation  nearly  approaching  to  horror.  In  his 
own  strong  emotion,  however,  Sir  Andrew  noticed  not  that  of 
his  friend,  but,  motioning  him  to  a  chair,  resumed  his  own  seat 
on  the  sofa. 

"  Croxall,"  he  then  said,  abruptly,  "  know  you  whether  Arch- 
deacon Blackburne,  or  Dr.  Hoadley,  are  now  in  London  ?" 

"  The  Bishop"  answered  Croxall,  "is,  I  believe,  at  this  time 
at  his  palace  at  Chelsea ;  but  with  the  whereabout  of  Black- 
burne I  cannot  acquaint  you  ;  but  may  I  ask  why  you  make 
these  inquiries  ?" 

"  Dr.  Croxall,"  cried  Sir  Andrew,  with  an  air  of  solemnity, 
"  upon  you  I  need  scarce  urge  the  necessity  of  suppressing  in 
the  people  of  this  land  all  tendency  towards  the  abominations 
of  Popery  ;  and  most  among  those  who,  by  possessing  wealth 
and  high  birth,  may  by  means  of  their  influence  lead  many 
others  with  them  into  the  paths  of  iniquity.  The  rich,  the  rich, 
Dr.  Croxall,  we  must  seek  to  turn  from  the  errors  of  the  Pope ; 
or  rather  we  must  not  suffer  riches  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  servants." 

Croxall  gazed  upon  the  Baronet,  as  if  he  wondered  in  what 
this  tirade  was  to  end  ;  while  a  certain  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye 
said,  almost  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done,  "  Come, 
come,  Sir,  Andrew,  a  truce  to  subterfuge  between  friends — 
speak  plainly  what  would  you  be  at !" 

To  speak  with  a  direct  plainness  did  not,  however,  suit  Sir 
Andrew's  purpose ;  and,  fixing  his  keen  grey  eyes  more  sharply 
on  the  countenance  of  the  rector,  he  went  on  with  something  of 
a  cold  irony  in  his  looks,  and  tones — "  No  one  will  perceive  the 
truth  of  all  this  sooner  than  mine  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Croxall. 
Good  lack !  what  would  become  of  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  if  Popery  is  again  to 
ride  rampant  in  the  land?     What  would  become  of  the  plu- 
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ralities  of  Hoadley,  if  the  High  Churchman  and  the  Tory  be  not 
curbed  ?  Yes,  our  gracious  ministry,  who  love  liberty,  know 
all  this.  They  know  that  they  must  tread  the  Papist  hard  into 
the  mire,  and  make  for  the  Nonjuror  and  the  Tory  a  scarecrow 
of  his  name ;  for  they  are  aware  that  the  right  children  of  the 
English  Church  love  not  the  Protestant  succession,  therefore 
do  they  wisely  raise  an  outcry  of  Popery  ;  or,  wiser  still,  get 
the  Atheist  to  write  discussions  on  Theology,  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  may  answer,  and  not  trouble  themselves 
about  state  affairs ;  while  the  rich  endowments  are  all  the 
while  placed,  my  friend,  in  such  excellent  hands  as  thine,  and 
Bishop  Hoadley's.  What  matters  it,  if  thy  imagination  be  a 
little  flighty  ;  or-  if  Hoadjey  cavil  at  the  Creed  ?  Ye  are  both 
right  servants  of  the  Whigs,  and  as  masters  they  are  truly  wise." 

While  Sir  Andrew  spoke  thus,  a  considerable  change  was 
visible  in  the  expression  of  Croxall's  eye ;  its  dancing,  merry 
twinkle  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  something  of  an  angry 
look,  which,  however,  gave  place  to  an  air  of  indifference,  as 
though  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  own  position  was  well 
understood  by  Luntley,  and  waited  patiently  to  see  how  it  would 
bear  upon  that  of  the  Baronet  himself.  No  more  than  a  simple 
truth  had  been  implied  by  the  sarcasms  of  Sir  Andrew.  Croxall 
did  indeed  owe  his  preferment  to  his  Whig  principles.  Nor  was 
it  less  true  that  a  bitter  antipathy  at  that  time  existed  between 
the  Whig  party  and  the  English  Church. 

Samuel  Croxall  became  first  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  poem  of  such  an  objectionable  character,  that  it  may  not  be 
named  in  these  pages.  It  might  appear  that,  whatever  claim 
such  a  production  might  have  upon  notoriety,  it  possessed  none 
for  preferment  in  a  Christian  Church.  The  poetical  talents  of 
Dr.  Croxall  were,  however,  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Whigs  also, 
and  they  could  do  no  less  than  reward  the  pasquinades  in  which 
he  so  zealously  supported  their  interests. 

But,  if  a  just  sense  of  decency  and  morality  is  shocked  in  con- 
templating in  the  sacred  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  a 
man  as  unworthy  as  was  Croxall,  how  will  the  true  spirit  of 
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the  Church  agree  with  the  Socinianism  of  Hoadley,  who 
reduced  the  most  solemn  sacrament  to  the  level  of  a  common 
supper  ? 

Francis  Blackburoe,  too — the  well-known  author  of  the  Con- 
fessional— wherefore  was  he,  with  his  dark  Calvinism,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church  ?  Such  men  as  Hoadley  and 
Blackburne,  however,  were  the  clergy  who  were  patronized  by 
the  Whig  ministers  of  the  first  two  Georges— men  who,  with- 
out one  particle  of  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  English  Church, 
professed  themselves  its  ministers  for  the  sake  of  temporalities, 
lavished  on  them  in  return  for  the  support  which  they  rendered 
to  a  corrupt  party — a  party,  which,  while  with  one  foot  it  tram- 
pled on  the  Crown,  set  the  other  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  whose  especial  malignity  was  directed  against  the  Church, 
conscious  as  they  were  that,  by  its  very  nature  and  institutions,  it 
was  calculated  and  meant  to  be  the  truest  friend  of  both. 
Such,  too,  were  the  men  in  whom  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  found 
supporters ;  for  the  system  by  which  his  wealth  was  amassed 
lay  near  to  their  hearts.  They  stigmatized  the  High  Church- 
man and  the  Tory  with  the  names  of  Papist  and  Jacobite — 
though  the  term  of  Papist  was,  politically  speaking,  without  a 
meaning  ;  for  so  miserably  had  the  unfortunate  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  been  crushed  by  the  Whigs,  that  they  were 
absolutely  innocuous,  and  submitted  with  meanness  to  their 
fate. 

Croxall  meanwhile  preserved  a  silence  which  was  to  his  com- 
panion exceedingly  provoking  ;  for  it  forced  him  to  speak  of  his 
own  immediate  purpose.  "  You !"  he  resumed,  "  dear  and 
reverend  friend,  will,  I  am  full  sure,  perceive  how  important  it 
would  be  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty  and  religion,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  if  we  would  for  ever  crush  one  who  contends  so 
strongly  for  the  follies  and  abuses  of  the  old  time  as  this 
Squire  of  Drayeot :  doth  he  not  encourage  Popery  and  idleness 
among  the  people — Christmas,  and  May  sports,  and  the  keeping 
forsooth  of  saints'  days  ?  But  wc  have  him,  we  have  him  now  on 
the  hip.     We  have  him  now,    fast    and  sure  :    it  wanted  but 
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the  madness  of  this  morning's  sport;  it  wanted  but  his  brag- 
gart boy  to  strike  me  as  he  has  done — strike  me  !  yes,  you  saw 
him,  Croxall,  strike  me  like  his  hounds — I  will  have  his  blood, 
his  heart's  blood,  for  it  yet !" 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  thou  hadst  been  so  imprudent, 
my  good  friend,  Sir  Andrew,  as  to  put  thy  very  valuable  life 
upon  the  chances  of  a  duel  with  a  hot-headed  boy,"  said 
Croxall;  adding  drily,  "  Pshaw,  let  the  law  deal  with  his  mis- 
demeanor !" 

One  of  those  fearful  smiles  for  which  Sir  Andrew  was  re- 
markable hovered  on  his  lip  for  a  moment  while  Croxall  spoke  ; 
but  it  briefly  died  away,  and,  leaning  forwards,  with  a  dark 
scowl,  he  said,  "  Mistake  me  not,  or  know  me  better,  Dr.  Croxall : 
the  law  shall  deal  with  him — the  law  with  its  harrowing  process, 
that  withers  old  hearts,  and  quickly  drains  the  life  and  hope 
from  young  ones  :  the  law  shall  dry  up  Harry  Drayeot's  blood, 
if  it  bring  not  his  neck  into  the  traitor's  halter.  And  for  his 
father,  oh,  oh,  he  doeth  well,  the  champion  for  twenty  lawsuits  ; 
let  him,  if  his  ruin  wants  to  be  more  securely  sealed,  claim  for 
some  Papist  heir  the  broad  lands  of  Podenhurst.  So,  so,  our 
ministers,  who  love  Oxford  so  well,  will  surely  lean  towards 
the  good  Squire,  even  for  the  courteous  terms  which  he  hath  in 
public  flung  upon  their  reception  of  the  address  of  that  right 
wise  and  learned  University  !" 

There  was  that  in  this  speech  which  awakened  Croxall  to  a 
somewhat  more  lively  attention  than  he  had  yet  shown ;  and, 
with  an  eager  curiosity,  he  said,  "  But  I  knew  not  that  any  one 
lived  who  might  claim  to  be  heir  of  Rodenhurst  after  the  death 
of  thy  lady!" 

"  Nay,"  returned  Luntley,  something  of  the  dark  colour 
natural  to  him  deepening  on  his  cheek,  while  with  an  eye  as  if 
lie  watched  the  effect  of  his  words,  and  the  amount  of  credence 
which  they  received,  he  spoke  to  the  rector — "  nay,  when  I 
wedded  Deva  Mandeville,  she  had  a  brother — a  wild  and  grace- 
less youth  he  was,  ever  planting  thorns  in  his  good  father's 
heart ;  before  Deva  became  my  wife,  he  had  been  long  held  as 
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an  outcast  from  the  family,  and  he  died  in  less  than  six  weeks 
alter  our  marriage." 

"  And  I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  elder  Mr.  Mandeville 
did  not  long  outlive  the  espousals  of  his  daughter?"  said 
Croxall. 

"  Truly  !"  replied  Sir  Andrew  ;  "  he  barely  survived  to  witness 
their  completion  ;  his  health  had  been  long  declining,  and  he 
wished  to  place  Deva  and  her  wealth  in  trusty  hands,  for  he 
had  already  secured  to  her  all  his  alienable  property." 

"  He  feared,  then,  I  suppose,  to  leave  her  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  her  brother  r"  remarked  the  rector. 

"Even  so,"  answered  Sir  Andrew. 

•'Yet,"  returned  Croxall,  "either  report  belied  her  much, 
or  that  lady  was  no  less  haughty  than  beautiful :  I  have  ever 
heard  of  her  as  one  with  an  unflinching  spirit,  and  likely  to  assert 
her  own  rights,  and  in  faith  I  could  have  sworn  that  she  would 
bear  out  the  report.  I  slightly  knew  Deva  Mandeville  during 
a  short  stay  which  she  made  in  London  some  time  before  her 
marriage  ;  a  Juno  she  was,  for  beauty  and  for  pride  !" 

"  Yes,  Deva  was  both  beautiful  and  proud,"  replied  Luntley  ; 
"  but,  my  friend,  even  she  would  have  been  unequal  to  contend 
as  a  single  woman  against  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  Gerald 
Mandeville,  who  forsooth  chose  always  to  imagine  that  the 
malice  of  Deva  had  closed  his  father's  heart  against  him,  when 
in  truth  it  was  closed  by  his  own  evil  ways." 

"Was  there,  then,"  said  Croxall,  "  any  large  portion  of  the 
estates  which  Mr.  Mandeville  was  unable  to  alienate  from  his 
son  ?" 

il  Certainly,"  answered  Sir  Andrew  ;  "  the  mansion  of  Roden- 
hurst,  and  the  large  estate  belonging  to  it,  could  not  be  made 
over  to  Deva  during  the  life  of  her  brother,  or  his  heirs.  On 
his  death  that  property  also  of  course  fell  to  Deva  ;  and  by  her 
"Will,  no  less  than  by  a  natural  right,  it  became  mine  after 
her  own  decease  ;  for  you  are,  I  believe,  aware  that  I  lost  my 
beautiful  Deva  when  she  had  been  scarcely  two  years  my 
wife." 
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"Did  she  die  so  soon?"  said  Croxall:  "thou  hast  been 
unfortunate  in  thy  connexions  with  the  family  of  Mande- 
ville!" 

"  I  think  not  so,  all  things  considered,"  returned  Sir  Andrew, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Then  it  may  have  been  they  were  unfortunate  in  their  con- 
nexion with  thee,"  observed  the  rector,  drily. 

A  dark  frown  lowered  on  the  brow  of  the  Baronet  at  this 
remark  ;  but,  quickly  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  said  with 
a  cold  air,  "  I  was  no  worker  of  miracles,  my  friend,  to  defraud 
death  of  his  victims :  all  that  art  could  do  was  done  in  behalf  of 
poor  Deva." 

A  slight  pause  succeeded  these  words  of  Sir  Andrew.  It 
was  broken  by  the  rector  :  "  But  thou,"  he  remarked,  "  saidst 
something  of  a  Catholic  heir  to  Rodenhurst,  to  be  supported  by 
the  Squire  of  Draycot :  through  what  branch  of  the  Mande- 
villes  can  he  affect  to  make  such  a  pretension  ?  I  had  thought 
that  the  family  was  quite  extinct." 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  but  you  interrupted  me  with  questions 
foreign  to  the  point,"  answered  Sir  Andrew,  "  that  during  my 
addresses  to  Deva  I  heard  something  of  a  wild  connexion 
formed  by  her  brother,  which  had  more  than  all  else  estranged 
from  him  his  father's  heart :  and  well  might  it  be  so  ;  for  this 
girl,  this  light  o'  love,  came  of  Papist  breed ;  and  the  elder 
Mandeville  had  a  due  and  pious  horror  of  the  Pope!" 

"  Had  Gerald  Mandeville,  then,  made  this  girl  his  wife  ?"  in- 
quired Croxall. 

Sir  Andrew  looked  steadily  at  the  rector  ere  he  replied  to 
this  question.  Then  he  said — "  It  was  even  about  this  matter 
I  made  bold  to  send  for  thee  to-night,  when  only  under  a 
suspicion,  which  has  been  since  confirmed,  that  the  Squire 
of  Draycot  sought  to  palm  upon  the  world  the  nameless 
child  of  Gerald  Mandeville  as  the  lawful  heiress  of  Roden- 
hurst !" 

"  Then  a  child  of  Gerald  Mandeville  really  lives  ?"  said 
Croxall. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  it  would  so  seem,"  replied  the  Baronet,  with  an 
air  more  uneasy  than  he  would  have  willed  to  exhibit. 

"  But  he  was  never  married  to  the  mother,"  pursued  the 
pertinacious  rector,  who  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  sparing  the 
nice  feelings  of  his  friend. 

"Yes,"  answered  Luntley ;  "Emma  Frankley  was  certainly 
the  wife  of  Gerald  Mandeville;  they  had  unquestionably  been 
married,  but  married  by  one  of  the  outlawed  priests  of  her  own 
faith — a  fellow  upon  whose  neck  I  would  even  now  fix  a  halter 
for  his  pains,  could  I  catch  him.  But  this  marriage — this  mar- 
riage, I  think,  though  its  certificate  be  produced,  will  scarce 
secure  for  the  child  of  Emma  Frankley  the  estate  of  the  Mande- 
villes  !" 

"  Surely  not,"  answered  Croxall,  "  for  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
it  is  no  marriage  !" 

"But,"  interrupted  Sir  Andrew,  "something  was  said  at 
Rodenhurst  of  a  poor  young  curate,  one  at  that  time  under  the 
domination  of  our  pious  friend,  Francis  Blackburne — who  had 
been  weak  enough,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
superior  staring  full  in  his  face,  to  unite  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
the  Protestant  heir  to  a  rich  estate,  Gerald  Mandeville,  to  that 
of  the  Catholic  Emma  Frankley  !" 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  demanded  Croxall ;  for  here  Sir  Andrew 
paused. 

"  It  would  not  have  been  well,"  said  the  Baronet,  "if  the 
lands  of  Rodenhurst  had  fallen,  on  the  sudden  deaths  of  Squire 
Mandeville  and  his  son,  to  an  infant  whose  mother  would  have 
educated  it  in  the  precepts  of  her  own  idolatry,  with  a  love 
of  the  Pope,  and  a  leaning  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender !  The 
fairer  and  richer  an  estate,  the  better  is  it  that  it  should  have 
for  its  owner  one  whose  very  existence  is  bound  up  in  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  who  is  determined  to  stand  or  fall  by  that. 
Is  it  not  better  these  things  should  be  so  ?" 

"I  do  not  gainsay  thee  !"    answered  Croxall,  "  it  is  better  !" 

"  Well  was  it,  then,"  replied  Sir  Andrew,  "  that  it  received 
little   credence — a   romantic   story  which   was    afloat   at   Ro- 
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denhurst  a  few  months  after  Gerald  Mandevllle's  death,  of  a 
stranger  who  one  evening  visited  the  curate  who  was  said  to 
have  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  betwixt  the  heir  of  the 
manor  and  Emma  Frankley;  and  who,  demanding  to  see  the  re- 
gister of  that  marriage,  before  the  curate's  face  tore  it  boldly 
from  the  parish  books  !" 

"Thou  mayest  say  boldly,  my  friend,"  said  Croxall — "that 
was  in  sooth  a  bold  deed :  I  would  fain  know  how  the  stranger 
answered  for  it  to  the  curate  ?" 

"  In  words  as  bold  as  the  deed,"  answered  Sir  Andrew :  "  he 
bade  him  own  to  his  vicar,  Francis  Blackburne,  that  he  had 
privately,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  and  of  the  general  hatred 
to  the  Catholics,  united  Emma  Frankley  to  her  lover  :  he  re- 
minded him  of  the  odium  he  would  incur  when  this  should 
be  known ;  he  reminded  him  also  of  his  wife  and  three  children, 
dependent  only  on  his  scanty  means,  and  of  the  obstacles  which 
a  deeply  offended  superior  easily  might,  and  in  this  case  infal- 
libly would,  raise  in  the  way  of  his  preferment;  he  boldly  avowed 
his  name  and  his  own  intents,  and  bade  the  curate  appeal  against 
him,  if  he  willed,  to  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  Doctor  Hoadley,  and 
point  out,  to  prove  the  marriage  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
performed,  the  discrepancy  which  the  missing  leaf  would  occa- 
sion in  the  book  of  registers  !" 

"  And  how  acted  the  curate  upon  this  ?"  inquired  Croxall. 

"  Even  as  a  dainty  fool  of  conscience,"  answered  Sir  Andrew  : 
"  he  looked  like  one  aghast,  and  spoke  as  though  the  eternal 
judgment  had  been  already  pronounced,  and  a  doom  had  fallen 
on  his  soul.  The  ties  of  nature  were  strong  upon  him,  and  he 
hesitated  to  consign  to  utter  destruction  that  wife  and  those 
babes  who  were  after  all  the  only  solace  of  his  sordid  lot.  Yet 
did  he  balance  awhile  between  the  sacrifice  of  these  dear  beings 
and  what  he  called  his  conscience  !" 

"  And  how,  I  pray  you,  did  the  stranger  treat  these  doubts 
and  fears  upon  the  curate's  part  ?"  inquired  Croxall. 

"  Truly!"  answered  Sir  Andrew,  "the  one  witness  who  was 
present  said  that  he  bargained  with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  devil 
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for  the  curate's  soul :  he  spoke  of  the  comfort  which  he  would 
be  the  means  of  securing  to  him  henceforth,  of  the  case  with 
•which  the  subtraction  of  the  leaf  might  be  concealed — in  short, 
he  palliated  or  laughed  at  the  young  man's  fears.1' 

"  But  how  ended  this  interview  on  the  curate's  part?"  asked 
Croxall. 

"  The  stranger,"  replied  Sir  Andrew,  "  left  him  yielding,  but 
not  convinced,  dragged  into,  but  not  consenting,  to  what  he 
thought  a  sin ;  the  certificate,  however,  remained  in  the  stranger's 
possession." 

"  But  had  not  this  Emma  Frankley  a  copy?"  said  Croxall. 

"  That  had  been  cared  for,"  answered  Sir  Andrew. 

"  But  how  ended  the  affair  ?"  pursued  Croxall. 

"For  years,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  in  a  hollow  tone,  "the 
stranger  thought  that  child  was  dead.  In  that  thought,  too, 
was  the  curate  reconciled  to  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  ; 
his  path  parted  from  that  of  the  stranger,  and  they  knew  each 
other  no  more.  But  the  child  cometh  again  like  one  arisen 
from  the  grave  :  assuredly,  Sybil  Mandeville,  whom  the  Squire 
of  Draycot  has  this  night  presented  to  his  friends,  is  that  child  ; 
and  as  surely  is  she  the  same  maiden  whom  we  met  this  morn- 
ing in  company  with  that  old  friend  of  thine,  Croxall." 

A  pause  ensued  after  Sir  Andrew  spoke  thus,  and  he  sank 
heavily  back  upon  the  sofa;  for,  unwell  as  he  really  was,  the 
sxcitement  of  his  mind  quickly  exhausted  him  ;  he  leaned  then 
with  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  some  minutes,  narrowly  watch- 
ing the  countenance  of  Croxall.  Whatever  might  be  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter,  they  had  not  an  index  in  his  face  ;  and 
it  was  with  a  tone  of  sufficient  indifference  that,  after  some 
minutes,  he  only  remarked,  "  This  is  a  strange  tale !" 

"  But  only  a  tale,"  replied  Sir  Andrew,  with  peculiar  meaning  ; 
"  mere  words,  you  know,  Dr.  Croxall,  without  a  proof,  and 
which  might  be  recanted  at  pleasure  ;  for  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  for  other  than  the  stranger,  supposing  the  story  to  be 
a  true  one,  to  discover  this  curate,  since  he  only  is  acquainted 
with  his  name." 
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"But,  on  the  publication  of  the  strange  story  of  this  Sybil 
Mandeville,"  said  Croxall,  "  is  it  not  possible  he  will  volunta- 
rily come  forward  to  repair  the  wrong  to  which  he  formerly 
submitted?" 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Sir  Andrew  ;  "  upon  consideration, 
Dr.  Croxall,  you  will  find  that  his  position  is  something  worse 
than  in  the  former  instance  :  he  first  violated  the  dictates  of 
prudence  in  privately  uniting  a  Churchman  to  a  Papist ;  and 
then,  to  conceal  his  error,  suffered,  and  partly  assisted,  in  a 
gross  fraud.  There  is  a  strong  doubt,  too,  even  as  to  whether 
the  man  yet  lives,  nor  must  we  forget  that  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  has  scarce  amended  the  condition  of  the  Papists  :  a  case 
so  intricate  should  surely  go  hard  with  them.  And  is  this  a 
time,  too,  when  they  will  find  it  easy  to  support  a  claim  set  up 
against  a  true  servant  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  when  the 
country  has  scarce  breathed  from  its  just  resistance  against  a 
Popish  Pretender  to  its  crown  ?  Surely,  in  common  justice,  the 
Government  should  look  to  its  own  interests  in  that  of  its  true 
servants,  and  very  narrowly  watch  the  proceedings  of  such  men 
as  our  Squire  of  Draycot.  What  is  there  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose, than  that  one  so  full  of  prejudice  would  support  the  claim 
of  a  suppositious  or  illegitimate  child  against  a  man  whom  he 
hates  as  being  a  true  servant  of  the  Government?" 

"  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  natural,"  answered  Crox- 
all. 

"  And  nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover,  through  Black  - 
burne  or  Hoadley,  whether  the  silly  curate  still  lives?"  said 
Sir  Andrew. 

"  Nothing  either  more  easy  or  desirable,"  replied  the  rector. 

"  And  for  this  friend  of  thine,  who  was  in  company  with  the 
pretended  heiress,  what  sort  of  man  may  he  be  P"  said  Luntley. 

"  A  sort  of  monk,  if  a  tale  which  met  my  ears  some  years 
ago  be  true,"  answered  Croxall. 

"A  monk!"  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew  eagerly;  "ah!  be  thou 
but  sure  of  that,  Croxall,  and  his  life  is  not  worth  a  fortnight's 
purchase." 
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"Fair  and  softly,  good  Sir  Andrew!"  returned  Cmxall  ; 
"  'tis  not  altogether  so  easy  to  bo  sure  :  a  man  is  in  general 
extremely  careful  of  secrets  upon  -which  the  safety  of  his  neck 
depends  ;  nor  would  I  twist  a  halter  for  Kobert  Lawson's,  be 
he  priest  or  layman  ;  my  dear  Sir  Andrew,  you  are  too  much 
like  the  Squire  of  Draycot  himself,  a  vast  deal  too  hot  in  your 
hatreds.  Thou  hast  certainly  laid  a  most  admirable  snare  for 
the  Draycots,  into  which  they,  good  simple  souls,  rush  head- 
long; but  when  thou  hast  them  so  fast  that  thou  canst  hang 
them  on  a  charge  of  treason,  or  bring  them  to  a  gaol  by  pro- 
cess of  the  law,  and  hast  got,  besides,  the  land  of  this  little 
heiress  in  thy  possession,  thou  mightst  surely  be  content,  and 
spare  poor  Lawson,  who,  from  what  he  has  said  to  me  to-night, 
seems  only  to  be  a  very  crazed  antiquarian.  If  he  be  a  monk, 
thou  mayst  find  the  proofs  thyself,  for  I  will  not  trouble  my 
head  about  the  matter.  Thou  hast  the  most  prodigious  sto- 
mach for  oppression  cf  any  man  I  ever  knew,  save  and  except 
always  thy  worshipful  servant  the  lawyer,  Master  Simon  Tur- 
ner, of  whom  I  would  have  thee  beware  that  he  do  not  outstrip 
even  the  law  in  the  strength  of  his  rascalities !" 

"  And,  if  he  do,  he  may  suffer,"  answered  Sir  Andrew,  gloom- 
ily ;  "what  care  I  if  he  be  hanged  to-morrow,  so  he  answers  my 
purpose  to-day  ?  Look  you,  'twas  an  arrant  trespass  which  he 
committed  on  the  lands  of  that  villain,  Ashley,  who  forsooth 
chose  to  relinquish  his  farm  on  my  estate  to  take  one  of  old 
lJraycot,  and  passed  his  strictures  to  my  face,  because  I  denied 
to  the  poor  the  right  of  cutting  turf  off  my  portion  of  the  com- 
mon, or  picking  sticks  in  my  copse  ;  this  Turner,  I  say,  com- 
mitted me  a  trespass  upon  Ashley's  land  ;  but,  had  not  the 
Squire  paid  the  costs  of  the  suit,  the  farmer  had  been  ruined  : 
look  you,  then,  if  Turner  had  not  been  what  thou  callest  strong 
in  rascality,  both  the  Farmer  and  the  Squire  had  escaped.  But 
now,  my  good  rector,"  continued  Sir  Andrew,  with  an  assumed 
smile,  "  I  trust  thou  art  fully  convinced  how  ill  it  would  be  for 
this  Sybil  Mandeville  to  possess  the  Manor  of  Rodenhurst !" 
"  Truly,  it  were  not  desirable  !"  answered  Croxall,  "  nor  will 
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it  be  for  her  very  easy  to  make  her  claim  good  ;  I  blame  thee 
not  in  that  affair,  Luntley  ;  but  take  my  advice — press  not  mat- 
ters too  much  upon  the  Squire,  at  least  till  the  Earl  ofAu- 
merle  be  gone  from  Draycot !" 

To  this  remark  Luntley  made  no  reply,  begging  merely  that, 
as  his  friend,  Croxall  would  endeavour  to  learn  from  Lawson  what 
hopes  her  friends  entertained  in  the  cause  of  Sybil  Mandeville. 

To  this  the  rector  readily  assented,  and,  having  partaken  of 
some  refreshment,  departed  from  the  Hall. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :  and  that  should  teach  us 
There  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will !" 

Hamlet. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  fox  hunt,  that  Sybil  Mandeville 
with  her  friends,  Lawson  and  Alice,  the  Squire  of  Draycot  with 
his  sister,  his  son,  and  his  principal  guests,  were  assembled  in 
the  large  old  library  of  the  Manor  House. 

An  anxious,  if  not  a  dispirited  look,  was  observable  in  the  in- 
telligent countenance  of  Sybil,  who  stood  leaning  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  Alice  Morland  sat :  her  eyes  fell  on  that 
beloved  friend,  and  then  wandered  to  the  features  of  Lawson  ; 
something  seemed  struggling  at  the  heart  of  Sybil,  for  tears  rose 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  cheek  verged  rapidly  from  red  to  pale. 
It  was  hard  to  resign  an  honourable  and  long-cherished  hope, 
but  harder  to  involve  those  tried  friends  in  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger ;  and  such,  the  conversation  which  had  that  morning  passed 
in  the  library  had  convinced  Sybil,  would  certainly  attend 
Lawson,  and  probably  Alice  too,  in  the  attempt  to  reinstate  her 
in  those  rights  of  her  birth  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  de- 
prived by  Sir  Andrew  Luntley.    The  struggle,  though  brief,  was 
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indeed  hard ;  for  most  truly  liad  Sybil  said  that  her  mother's 
fame  was  dearer  to  her  heart  than  the  recovery  of  those  rich 
lands  of  which  she  had  been  deprived ;  but  her's  was  not  the  mind 
to  shrink  from  self-sacrifice :  the  lessons  of  the  noble-minded 
Alice  Morland  had  been  well  bestowed  ;  and,  stepping  more  for- 
wards in  the  circle  of  her  new-found,  but  true-hearted  friends, 
Sybil  fondly  clasped  the  hand  of  her  early  protectress,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  Mr.  Draycot,  exclaimed,  "  Let  it  suffice,  good  Sir  ; 
let  this  discussion  be  carried  no  further  ;  it  is  enough  that  I  find 
there  is  so  little  chance  for  my  fortunes,  unless  Mr.  Lawson  ex- 
poses himself  in  my  behalf  to  an  imminent  danger  ;  alas !  will 
England  for  ever  thus  treat  the  children  of  her  ancient  faith?" 

"  Your  fears,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Curzon,  the  Earl  of 
Aumerle's  chaplain — who  had  watched  with  an  air  of  deep  in- 
terest the  animated  countenance  of  Sybil — "  lead  you  somewhat 
to  exaggerate  the  peril  of  your  friend  :  Sir  Andrew,  it  is  true,  is 
powerful ;  his  cause  will  be  strong  among  the  bad,  but  there  is  a 
power  to  protect,  stronger  than  is  that  of  the  wicked  to  injure. 
Much  depends  upon  whether  this  unhappy  man  Wilson  still 
lives  ;  but  to  discover  him  will  be  no  easy  task,  since  he  has  been 
so  long  removed  from  the  parish  of  which  he  was  curate  at  the 
time  when  he  married  your  parents." 

"  I  blame  myself,"  said  Father  Lawson,  "  that  I  did  not  at 
any  risk  procure  an  official  authority  to  detain  at  Llewenge  till 
the  return  of  Alice  the  man  who  gave  to  Sybil  and  myself  so 
much  strange  information  :  for,  even  had  he  then  denied  his  tale, 
we  might  yet  have  discovered  if  he  were  not  that  La  Roche,  of 
whom,  as  the  attendant  of  Sir  Andrew,  Alice  knew  so  much  ill 
twenty  years  ago." 

"  Was  it  not  by  accident,  Mr.  Lawson,  that  this  man  fell  in 
your  way  ?"  inquired  the  Earl  of  Aumerle. 

"  I  will  not  call  it  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lawson,  "  rather  did 
it  appear  to  me  one  of  those  portentous  events  which,  while  we 
give  to  them  the  title  of  a  chance,  are  in  truth  effected  by  the 
strict  interposition  of  a  Divine  wisdom :  surely  it  was  such  an 
interposition  which  led  me,  with  Sybil,  to  seek  shelter  from 
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a  passing  storm  in  the  miserable  hovel  where  La  Roche,  if 
it  were  indeed  he,  lay  sick  of  a  fever  which  had  seized  him  sud- 
denly, while  traversing  the  lonely  district  in  which  we  lived.  A 
common  humanity  dictated  his  removal  from  that  wretched 
abode,  and  the  tenderness  with  which  Sybil  sought  to  wile  away 
for  him  the  weary  hours  of  his  sickness  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
fluence even  on  his  evil  heart.  Full  of  dark  and  bitter  thoughts, 
it  was  seeking  revenge,  rather  than  justice — less  desirous  to  re- 
store the  wronged  heiress,  than  to  destroy  the  guilty  Baronet. 
A  cunning,  cautious  care  for  self,  too,  was  visible  even  amid  the 
keenest  outpourings  of  his  remorse  :  thoughout  his  illness  I  had 
observed  his  eager,  anxious  looks  at  Sybil,  his  curious  inquiries 
as  to  her  birth  ;  and  he  owned  to  me  afterwards,  that  her  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  her  father  struck  deep  into  his  heart. 
Yet  when  did  he  make  these  disclosures  ?  The  night  only  before 
his  departure — giving  me,  indeed,  a  statement  in  writing  of  the 
fraud  by  which  Sir  Andrew  had  possessed  himself  of  the  mar- 
riage certificate  of  Emma  Frankley,  yet  withholding  his  own 
name,  threatening  me  that  if,  in  that  stage  of  his  disclosures,  I 
pressed  an  inquiry  as  to  who  he  was,  he  would  at  once  desert 
Sybil's  cause,  and  leave  me  to  recover  as  I  best  might  the  lands 
of  Rodenhurst  from  Sir  Andrew  Luntley.  Then,  promising  that 
he  would  if  possible  obtain  from  the  Baronet  the  stolen  certi- 
ficate, he  advised  me  to  depart  with  all  speed  from  Llewenge, 
and  endeavour  among  the  relations  of  her  mother,  or  her  father's 
friends,  to  find  some  person  who  would  undertake  poor  Sybil's 
cause ;  and  any  fresh  and  more  essential  information  which  he 
might  obtain,  he  would  forward  to  me,  at  Llewenge.  A  year 
has,  however,  now  passed,  and  we  have  heard  from  him  no  more  ; 
during  which  time  we  have  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and 
in  vain  appealed  to  her  mother's  relations,  and  the  principal 
Catholic  families,  in  Sybil's  behalf— the  recreants  to  honour,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  faith  !" 

"  Nay,  good  father,"  interposed  Alice,  a  slight  flush  deepening 
upon  her  cheek,  "  we  will  yet  hope  there  are  generosity  and  good 
faith  among  the  children  of  the  Church,  though  it  hath  not  been 
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our  hap  to  find  it.  And  in  future  I  will  hold  my  penetration  high 
in  mine  own  conceit :  surely,  ere  we  departed  from  Llewcnge,  I 
told  thee  what  offices  of  kindness  our  Sybil  might  expect  from 
her  uncle,  Richard  Frankley—  he  who  stood  calmly  by  to  see  his 
sister  and  her  babe  turned  on  a  bitter  winter  night  to  perish  on 
a  wild  moor :  oh,  as  I  then  told  him,  he  had  his  father  in  his 
heart.  It  was  not,  I  believe  in  my  soul,  as  I  then  told  them,  that 
they  deemed  my  dear  unhappy  mistress  guilty,  that  they  thought 
she  had  not  been  the  wife  of  Gerald  Mandeville ;  but  he  was  dead, 
and  she  was  wronged  and  poor,  and  they  thought  of  the  Earl's 
coronet  which  she  had  refused." 

"  And  you,  dear  Alice  !"  said  Sybil,  bending  down,  and  kissinw 
the  brow  of  her  early  friend — "  you  gave  to  my  poor  mother  that 
shelter  which  my  cruel  grandfather  denied  her  in  her  worst 
distress  1" 

"  Name  not  that,  mine  own  child,"  replied  Alice  :  "my  fa- 
thers served  the  Frankleys  for  five  hundred  years ;  what  was  it, 

then,  that  I  should  give  shelter  to  a  daughter  of  their  house to 

my  foster-sister,  the  sweet  Emma,  whose  friendship  had  be- 
stowed on  me  so  many  advantages  of  education  beyond  my 
sphere?     Oh!  it  was  nothing  to  receive  her  as  I  did!" 

"And  was  it  nothing,  Alice,"  returned  Sybil,  "for  you,  a 
lone  widow,  with  none  to  stretch  a  hand  to  aid  in  your  endea- 
vours, to  toil  night  and  day  to  support  my  poor  mother  through 
the  long  and  sad  illness  which  preceded  her  death  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  ladies  !"  pursued  Sybil,  addressing  herself  to  Miss 
Draycot  and  the  Lady  Anne,  "  you  know  not  how  noble  a 
creature  is  Alice  Morland ;  oh !  if  I  have  a  comfort  in  this  world, 
or  a  hope  in  the  next,  it  is  to  her  I  owe  it.  Ah  !  dear  Alice,  if 
I  had  ten  times  the  lands  of  Eodenhurst,  how  should  I  repay 
her — am  I  not  her  debtor  for  subsistence,  education,  aye,  for  life 
itself!" 

"I  shall  be  repaid,  dear  child!"  said  Alice,  "when  I  once 
behold  thee  the  lady  of  thine  own  land  !  But  enough  of  this  : 
I  would  tell  my  lord,  and  these  generous  gentlemen,  that  the 
account  which  you  and  our  good  Father  Lawson  gave  of  the 
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sick  stranger  whoui  you  protected  while  I  was  so  unfortunately 
absent  from  Llewenge,  agrees  but  too  well  with  my  memory  of 
Philip  La  Roche  to  admit  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  it  was 
indeed  he,  such  as  he  was  while  working  evil  at  the  command 
of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  and  Deva  Mandeville  !" 

"  That  Deva  Mandeville  was  a  lady  of  haughty  spirit,  was 
she  not,  Mistress  Morland  ?"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  in  silence  to  the  tale  of  Sybil's  early  life. 

"That  she  was  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Alice  Morland; 
"  and,  I  have  ever  thought,  had  with  Sir  Andrew  a  chief  share 
in  those  plots  which  drove  my  gentle  mistress  out  of  life." 

"  Strange,"  remarked  the  Earl,  "  that  one  so  proud  of  birth 
as  Deva  Mandeville  should  have  given  her  hand,  her  beauty, 
and  her  wealth,  to  the  low-born  Luntley!" 

"  So  please  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Alice,  "  to  remember  that 
the  mother  of  Deva  Mandeville  was  not  a  woman  of  birth  ;  she 
was  but  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  citizen,  I  was  told,  whom  the 
elder  Mandeville  foolishly  married  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife.  Deva  was  but  the  half-sister  of  Gerald  Mandeville  ;  no 
blood  of  her  mother  is  in  my  Sybil's  veins  !"  said  Alice,  fondly 
passing  her  hand  over  the  dark  locks  of  her  adopted  child. 

Theboast,  however,  told  upon  the  mind  of  the  Earl  of  Aumerle, 
whose  foible  was  his  pride  of  birth. 

"  Deva  Mandeville  had  ever  an  ill-repute,"  he  said. 

"  Scarce  could  she  have  one  so  ill  as  she  deserved,"  answered 
Alice :  "  oh,  my  Lord,  she  was  a  fearful  woman — beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and,  in  nry  soul  I  believe,  as  wicked  as  a  fiend.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  one  visit  which  I  paid  with  my  wronged  mis- 
tress to  Rodenhurst.  Your  Lordship  is,  perhaps,  aware  that,  by 
a  strange  fatality,  Gerald  Mandeville  and  his  father  died  within 
a  week  of  each  other  :  business  had  led  Sybil's  father  into  Scot- 
land, and  the  packet  in  which  he  embarked  was  wrecked ;  upon 
the  coast  many  bodies  were  found,  but  never  that  of  Gerald 
Mandeville.  The  week  that  brought  this  ill  news  witnessed  also 
the  death  of  the  elder  Mandeville.  Distracted  at  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  my  beloved  mistress  .yet  felt,  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
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'tli,  that  the  duty  which  she  owed  her  child  demanded  her 
presence  immediately  at  Rodenhurst.  Ill  then  as  she  was,  the 
left  London,  where  she  had  resided  since  her  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, and,  accompanied  only  by  myself  and  her  babe,  travelled 
night  and  day  till  she  reached  Rodenhurst.  It  was  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  interment  of  the  Squire 
that  we  arrived :  the  beauty  and  distress  of  Mrs.  Mandeville 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  little  inn  of  Rodenhurst ; 
and,  when  they  learned  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Gerald,  they 
prayed  her  to  forbear  her  projected  visit  to  the  Manor  House. 
Alas  !  the  events  of  that  terrible  evening  are  so  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  my  memory,  that  the  words  even  in  which  the  kind 
landlord  and  his  wife  besought  us  to  forbear  crossing  the  path 
of  Deva  are  yet  fresh,  as  though  T  had  heard  them  but  yester- 
day :  the  urgency  of  their  entreaties  at  last  excited  my  alarm, 
and  still  more  the  mysterious  air  with  which  the  landlady  beck- 
oned me  apart  from  Emma.  Then  it  was  I  heard,  with  equal 
astonishment  and  horror,  that,  immediately  on  her  father's  death, 
Deva  and  her  new-made  husband,  Andrew  Luntley,  had  pro- 
claimed themselves  as  lord  and  lady  of  the  Manor — boldly  as- 
serting that  my  mistress  had  never  been  the  wife  of  Gerald 
Mandeville.  This  falsehood  I  treated  at  the  moment  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  piece  of  vain  malice,  but  my  heart  sank,  when,  on 
returning  to  my  mistress,  I  found  that  she  had  not  in  her  own 
possession  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  her  marriage,  that  im- 
portant document  having  been  by  her  placed  in  her  husband's 
charge.  '  And  alas,  Alice,'  she  said,  her  lip  growing  yet  paler — 
for  she  had  caught  the  infection  of  my  fears,  even  though  the 
slander  of  her  sister-in-law  was  yet  unknown  to  her — '  Alas  ! 
Alice,'  she  said,  '  I  do  fear  that  the  casket  which  contained  that 
paper  was  by  mischance  packed  in  the  trunk  which  my  dear  Ge- 
rald took  with  him  on  his  fatal  journey  :  but  yet,  my  own  Alice,' 
she  continued — '  yet,  if  even  that  copy  were  unfortunately  lost, 
yet  must  my  own  honour  and  the  birthright  of  nry  child  be  safe  : 

an  application  to  the  curate  of  B will  at  any  time  establish 

mv  marriage.' 
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"Still,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  which  I  myself  now  added  to 
those  of  the  village  innkeepers,  my  mistress  resolved  on  visiting 
the  Manor  House  that  very  night ;  then,  fearful  of  the  insults  to 
■  which  she  might  be  subjected,  I  told  her  what  an  evil  report 
had  been  spread  by  Deva  and  her  husband.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  air  of  frightful  calmness  which  Mrs.  Mandeville  as- 
sumed on  hearing  the  audacious  falsehood  which  her  foes  had 
ventured  :  '  I  thank  you,  dear  Alice,'  she  said  ;  '  you  did  well 
to  tell  me  all  the  truth ;  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  I  forthwith 
appear  at  the  Manor  of  Rodenhurst !' 

"  '  But  surely,  surely,  Emma,'  I  said,  '  you  will  not  now  think 
of  approaching  the  presence  of  Deva  Mandeville  and  her  husband, 
who  thus  openly  avow  their  intent  of  plundering  your  child !' 

"  'And  surely,  Alice,'  she  replied,  '  there  is  even  more  reason 
now  that  I  should  boldly  and  at  once  face  these  desperate 
enemies,  whose  stabs  have  hitherto  been  dealt  only  in  the  dark. 
Yes,  I  will  see  them  this  night — I  will  learn  how  far  they  are 
prepared  to  support  their  calumnies ;  you,  Alice,  my  own  sister, 
my  more  than  sister,  you  will  not  desert  me  now :  come  with 
me,  Alice,  to  the  Manor  House,  and  bring  my  precious  Sybil  in 
your  arms  !' 

"There  was  something  even  in  the  calmness  of  Emma's 
manner,  as  she  spoke  thus,  which  alarmed  me :  she  paced  across 
the  room  with  so  firm  a  step  ;  her  voice,  too,  was  so  clear ;  and 
her  lip  and  cheek  so  deadly,  ghastly  pale.  Finding  her  thus  de- 
termined, I  was  fain  to  yield  ;  and,  oh  !  how  my  heart  throbbed, 
as  the  post  carriage  which  had  brought  us  to  the  village  rolled 
through  the  ancient  park  of  Rodenhurst.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Mrs.  Mandeville  had  visited  her  husband's  birthplace  ;  it 
was  long,  indeed,  since  Gerald  had  himself  been  there  ;  for,  even 
before  his  acquaintance  with  Emma  Frankley,  his  envious  and 
avaricious  sister  had  so  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the  elder 
Mandeville  by  her  misrepresentations  of  some  youthful  follies 
on  the  part  of  his  son,  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  appear 
at  Rodenhurst. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  the  rich  rays  of  the 
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setting  sun  slanted  in  long  lines  through  the  avenues  of  the 
spacious  park,  and  touched  with  a  crimson  colour  the  closed 
windows  of  the  Manor  House.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  my 
poor  friend  on  our  way  thither  ;  but  more  than  once,  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  rich  lands  through  which  we  were  passing, 
or  she  caught  through  the  trees  a  glimpse  of  the  Manor  House — 
the  mansion,  by  good  right,  of  her  babe's  inheritance — she  turned 
away,  and,  looking  at  the  infant,  breathed  a  deep  convulsive 
sigh.  On  arriving  at  the  mansion,  she  demanded  to  see  Mrs. 
Luntley,  announcing  herself  as  the  widow  of  the  shipwrecked 
Gerald  Mandeville,  the  last  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Eodenhurst. 
The  aged  servant  to  whom  Emma  spoke  fixed  upon  her  what 
seemed  to  me  an  eye  of  pity ;  and  then,  ushering  us  into  a  private 
room,  he  prayed  her  for  her  own  sake  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
his  mistress.  '  Dear  lady,'  he  said,  '  it  would  be  as  much  as  my 
place  is  worth  to  speak  of  you  to  Mistress  Deva  as  the  widow  of 
her  brother :  wait,  I  beseech  you,  till  the  law  has  ascertained 
your  right ;  wait  till  you  can  command  Luntley  and  his  wife  to 
leave  the  house  which  you  will  hold  in  trust  for  your  infant 
daughter  ;  oh,  Madam,'  he  continued,  '  believe  me  that  I  dearly 
loved  Mr.  Gerald ;  then,  for  his  child's  sake,  I  implore  you  to 
avoid  his  false  sister,  and  the  false  man  to  whom  she  is  allied.' 

"  '  My  friend,'  returned  Emma,  calmly,  'I  question  not  your 
regard  for  my  dear  husband,  and  I  would  not  that,  old  and 
infirm  as  you  are,  you  should  risk  being  turned  by  Deva  Luntley 
from  the  house  which  has  sheltered  you  so  long.  But  another 
course  than  that  which  you  recommend  must  be  mine  :  it  beseems 
not  the  widow  of  Gerald  Mandeville,  the  mother  of  the  heiress 
of  Rodenhurst,  to  shrink  from  facing  a  worthless  woman,  or  a 
false,  intriguing  man  :  come  with  me,  Alice,'  she  continued ;  '  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  find  our  own  way  to  this  would-be  lady  of 
the  manor  !" 

"  With  these  words,  Emma  was  about  to  quit  the  apartment ; 
but  the  aged  servant  interposed — '  No,  Madam,'  he  cried, '  if  you 
are  so  determined,  it  shall  not  be  said  that  Ambrose  Warner 
deserted  the  cause  of  his  dear  young  master's  child.' 
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"  So  saying,  the  old  man  opened  the  door,  and,  conducting  us 
through  the  great  hall,  led  the  way  into  a  long  gallery,  towards 
the  apartments  which  he  said  were  occupied  by  Mrs.  Luntley. 
It  was  a  stately  gallery,  with  other  narrower  corridors  branch- 
ing off  from  it  on  either  side,  or  doors  which,  standing  open, 
discovered  long  suites  of  magnificent  apartments  ;  on  the  panels 
of  the  oak  wainscot  hung  many  a  portrait  of  the  dead  worthies  of 
the  house  of  Mandeviile.  The  roof,  too,  of  that  gallery  was  of  oak, 
quaintly  carved ;  and  cnrious  traceries,  too,  were  on  the  panel- 
lings of  the  doors,  and  round  the  tall  Gothic  windows.  I  noticed 
these  particulars ;  for  my  mind  was  less  occupied  by  a  bitterness 
of  distress  than  that  of  Emma,  and  my  eyes  wandered  curiously 
over  the  abode  of  which  the  malice  of  her  enemies  had  robbed 
her  child.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery,  an  immense  window,  ex- 
tending from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  was  filled  with  the  richest 
stained  glass  ;  and  the  full  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  pouring 
through  it,  cast  a  halo  of  bright  colours — saffron,  violet,  crim- 
son, and  green — upon  the  oak  flooring  and  the  opposite  wainscot ; 
a  long  line  of  purple-looking  light  darting  from  one  particular 
pane  towards  what  appeared  to  be  an  open  doorway.  Ere, 
however,  we  reached  that  spot,  old  Ambrose  paused  near  a 
Gothic  arch  sunk  slightly  in  the  wall ;  within  its  span  appeared 
a  pair  of  massive  folding  doors. 

"  '  Think  once  more,  dear  lady  1"  he  said  in  a  low  tone, 
'  these  apartments,  which  I  am  now  about  to  enter,  are  occupied 
by  Mistress  Deva  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  ill  prepared  to 
encounter  her  violence ;  sweet  lady,  be  persuaded — indeed,  you 
know  her  not.' 

"  My  mistress  replied  only  by  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
waved  her  hand  for  Ambrose  to  open  the  door,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  a  sudden  exclamation  burst  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  gallery ;  and,  turning  hastily  at  the  sound,  we  per- 
ceived a  man  standing,  as  if  transfixed  by  astonishment,  near  to 
the  painted  window,  and  full  in  that  line  of  purple  light  which 
I  had  before  noticed.  It  might  be  that  peculiar  light  which 
communicated  to  his  features  their  livid  and  horrible  paleness ; 
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but  it  could  not  have  influenced  the  starting  eye  and  quivering 
lip  which  he  turned  towards  my  mistress.  She,  on  her  part,  the 
moment  that  she  beheld  him,  sprang  forwards  with  a  shriek  of 
joy,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  who  shall  now  bid  mo  from  my  Sybil's 
house  ?  Philip  La  Roche,  you  were  witness  that  I  was  the  wife 
of  my  dear  Gerald  !' 

"  The  seeming  surprise  of  La  Roche  had  kept  him  rooted  to 
the  spot  where  we  first  beheld  him,  till  Emma  had  rushed  for- 
wards, and  clasped  his  hand,  when,  exclaiming  in  a  harsh  tone 
that  he  knew  her  not,  he  flung  her  rudely  back ;  and,  darting  down 
the  gallery,  he  burst  open  the  folding  doors,  and  passed  through, 
clapping  them  violently  behind  him.  Oh  !  never  shall  I  forget 
the  look  of  my  mistress  at  that  moment :  despair  seemed  to  have 
set  his  iron  seal  upon  her  brow,  as  she  stood  with  clasped  hands, 
gazing,  in  a  stupefaction  of  horror,  towards  the  spot  in  which  he 
had  disappeared  who  had  thus  wrecked  her  last  hope ;  while 
the  good  Ambrose  wrung  his  hands,  and,  turning  towards  me, 
cried,  in  a  tone  smothered  by  his  tears,  '  Ah,  Madam,  if  Mrs. 
Mandeville  builds  a  hope  upon  Philip  La  Roche,  it  has,  indeed, 
an  unsure  foundation  ;  for  that  villain  has  long  been  sold  to  the 
interests  of  Deva  and  Andrew  Luntley  :  oh,  why — why  did  Mr. 
Gerald  disregard  my  warning — why  did  he  trust  that  man  !' 

"  The  loud  and  sudden  clapping  of  the  heavy  folding  doors 
awoke  poor  Sybil,  who  had  slept  soundly  in  my  arms  since  we 
had  entered  the  house,  and,  startled  by  the  noise,  she  cried 
violently.  The  sound  of  her  infant's  voice  seemed  to  recall  the 
lost  energy  of  the  unfortunate  Emma  ;  and,  coming  hastily  for- 
wards, she  snatched  it  from  my  arms,  and,  lulling  its  cries  upon 
her  bosom,  she  exclaimed,  '  Lead,  lead  the  way,  good  Ambrose  ; 
if  ever  Gerald  Mandeville  was  dear  to  thee,  let  me  know  at  once 
what  web  entangles  the  fortunes  of  his  innocent  child :  let  me 
face  her  foes,  and  know  the  worst  at  once.' 

"  Old  Ambrose,  who  seemed  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
La  Roche  into  a  more  prompt  action,  said,  hastily,  '  Follow  me, 
Madam :  if  you  object  not  to  pass  through  the  chamber  in  which 
lies  the  body  of  your  father-in-law,  I  can  more  speedily  convey 
you  to  the  presence  of  Mistress  Deva  !' 
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"  '  I  shall  heed  not  that,'  replied  Emma,  in  an  agitated  tone  ; 
'  I  fear  not  the  dead,  unjust  though  they  may  have  been  in  life  ; 
who  shall  say  what  judgment  has  ere  this  been  pronounced  be- 
tween Mr.  Mandeville  and  his  son?  But,  oh,  my  child,  my  child, 
it  is  the  living  whom  I  fear  for  thee !' 

"  With  these  words,  Emma  turned  to  follow  the  old  servant 
in  the  direction  which  he  pursued  up  the  gallery ;  shocked, 
however,  by  her  pale,  distracted  looks,  I  again  took  the  infant, 
which  was  now  quiet,  from  her  arms. 

"  Ambrose  turned  from  the  gallery  into  a  long  and  narrow 
passage,  obscurely  lighted  by  a  single  lamp ;  this  he  trod  with 
hurried  steps,  but  paused,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  handle 
of  a  door  at  its  close,  '  Bear  up,  Madam,'  he  cried  ;  '  Mr.  Man- 
deville lies  in  this  room,  and  his  daughter  sits  in  an  apartment 
two  chambers  beyond  it !' 

"  Emma  made  no  reply,  she  motioned  for  him  to  open  the 
door;  but  even  in  that  dim  light  I  could  perceive  that  she  was 
deadly  pale,  and  shivering  from  strong  excitement.  The  next 
moment  we  stood  in  the  chamber  of  death. 

"  It  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  room  in  which  lay  the  departed 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  walls  were  hung  with  black  draperies, 
and  curtains  of  the  same  hue  were  suspended  over  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  windows,  save  one  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room, 
which,  like  that  in  the  gallery,  was  filled  with  stained  glass ; 
this  window  was  uncurtained,  and  dimly  through  it  I  could  see 
the  tall  trees  waving  in  the  park,  while  the  faint,  glow  of  glorious 
colours  which  the  rich  glass  caught  from  the  light  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  contrasted  with  the  sickly  glimmering  of  the  wax  tapers 
which  stood  around  the  canopied  and  plumed  bier  which  sup- 
ported the  coffin  of  Mr.  Mandeville.  The  pall,  emblazoned 
with  his  armorial  bearings,  descended  in  massive  folds  to  the 
ground,  and  the  outline  only  of  the  lower  part  of  the  coffin  was 
visible  ;  about  the  shoulders,  however,  the  pall  was  turned  down, 
and,  the  coffin  lid  being  partly  drawn  aside,  left  exposed  the 
still  and  marble  features  of  the  dead.  Emma  rushed  forwards, 
and,  overcome  and  half  maddened  by  her  horror  and  distress, 
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placed  her  hand  upon  the  cold  breast,  and  cried,  '  Oh,  thou  who 
wast  in  life  alike  deaf  to  the  cries  of  justice  and  of  nature,  if  the 
penalty  of  that  sin  press  hard  upon  thee  now,  be  like  the  dead 
of  old,  and  give  a  sign,  a  token  to  those  who,  like  thee,  pursue 
the  path  of  cruelty  and  injustice ;  let  them  know  what  rewards 
await  the  hard  of  heart,  and  that  those  who  forgive  not  shall 
never  be  forgiven  !' 

"  As  Emma  uttered  these  words,  in  the  loud  tone  dictated  by 
her  grief  and  her  despair,  a  shriek  was  heard  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and,  a  door  opposite  the  left  hand  of  the  bier  bursting 
open,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  attired  in  deep  mourning 
robes,  stood  before  us.  I  knew  at  a  glance  that  it  was  she  who 
had  been  Deva  Mandcville — none  other  could  have  shone  even 
amid  the  confusion  and  horror  of  that  moment  in  such  excelling 
beauty.  The  fierce  glance  of  the  large  blue  eye,  the  frown  upon 
the  brow,  the  curl  of  the  pale  lip,  the  majestic  figure,  strained 
even  beyond  its  usual  height,  presented  but  the  idea  of  a  scathed 
archangel. 

"  But,  if  the  darker  .passions  of  Deva  Mandeville  were  in  that 
fearful  hour  legibly  written  in  her  face,  her  luxury  was  no  less 
apparent  in  the  sumptuousness  of  those  robes  of  affected  sorrow 
which  she  wore.  Her  hair,  which  swept  over  her  shoulders,  and 
fell  in  large  yellow  rings  far  below  her  waist,  was  bound  back 
from  her  bold  and  beautiful  forehead  by  a  fillet  of  most  costly 
diamonds,  bracelets  of  the  same  gems  were  on  her  arms,  and 
knots  of  diamonds  confined  the  drapery  on  different  parts  of  her 
dress.  On  perceiving  Emma,  she  darted  forwards,  and,  dragging 
her  from  the  side  of  the  bier,  held  her  at  arm's  length  while  she 
fiercely  exclaimed,  '  Who,  who  art  thou — who  forsooth  must 
fix  Heaven's  judgment,  and  invoke  the  dead  to  break,  in  thy  be- 
half, the  blessed  quiet  of  their  last  long  sleep?" 

"  Tottering  with  illness,  almost  spent  with  grief,  my  poor 
friend  was  but  ill  fitted  to  contend  with  a  woman  in  the  full 
glow  of  health,  and  whose  frame  was  no  less  powerful  than 
finely  formed  ;  Emma  then  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  the  strong 
grasp  which  her  sister-in-law  had  laid  upon  her  arm  ;  but,  though 
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sick,  wearied,  and  worn  down  with  sorrow,  she  bore  herself 
even  in  that  bitter  moment  as  became  a  daughter  of  her  own 
house,  the  mother  of  the  rightful  heiress  of  Rodenhurst ;  and, 
firmly  raising  her  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  her  oppressor,  she 
proclaimed  herself  the  widow  of  Gerald  Mandeville. 

"  For  a  moment  I  could  perceive  that  the  hand  of  Deva 
tightened,  and  an  expression  of  ungovernable  rage  distorted 
her  features :  then,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of  some  sudden 
thought,  she  dropped  the  arm  of  my  mistress,  and,  in  a  tone  the 
very  calmness  of  which  contrasted  frightfully  with  her  late  vio- 
lence, bade  her  follow  her  into  another  apartment :  at  a  sign 
from  Mrs.  Mandeville,  I  then  approached ;  but  the  haughty 
Deva  waved  me  back,  refusing  to  admit  any  person  to  be  pre- 
sent at  her  interview  with  Emma.  '  Alice  Morland  is  my  clearest 
friend,  Madam,' said  the  latter;  'she  is  no  stranger  either  to 
my  trials,  or  my  griefs,  be  you  prepared  to  receive  your  infant 
niece  with  the  affection  due  towards  an  innocent  babe  so  nearly 
allied  to  you  in  blood,  or  to  refuse  her  an  admittance  to  that 
dwelling  which  is  of  right  her  own,  still  may  Alice  Morland  be 
present  at  our  meeting;  for,  as  I  but  just  said,  she  is  no  stranger 
either  to  my  sufferings  or  my  wrongs.' 

"  '  As  you  will,  Madam,'  replied  Deva,  who  had  shaken  off  the 
agitation  which  it  would  seem  the  despairing  exclamations  of 
her  sister-in-law  had  caused — '  as  you  will ;  but  I  admit  not  to 
my  presence  the  menial  whom  it  may  befit  Emma  Erankley  to 
take  to  her  bosom  as  a  friend  ;  the  time  may  come  when  you  will 
regret  for  your  infant's  sake  that  you  pressed  so  unbecoming  a 
demand.' 

"  Deva  then  turned  coldly  towards  the  apartment  which  she 
had  just  quitted,  the  door  of  which  still  stood  open  ;  poor  Emma 
on  her  part  paused,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  looked  towards  me 
with  a  doubtful  air ;  I  could  plainly  perceive  that,  sinking  as  she 
was,  she  dreaded  unsupported  and  alone  to  encounter  the  fierce 
passions  of  Deva  Luntley :  for  myself,  I  dared  not  utter  a  word. 
I  wished  not  to  shrink  from  the  side  of  my  friend,  but  I  feared 
that  she  must  at  once  quit  the  Manor  House,  or  accede  to  the 
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requisition  of  Deva.  That  advice,  however,  which  I  hesitated 
to  offer,  was  proffered  by  the  aged  Ambrose  :  '  Dear  lady,'  he 
whispered,  as  the  tall  form  of  Deva  glided  through  the  open 
door,  '  follow  her — follow  her,  if  you  love  your  babe ;  hear  but 
what  she  has  to  say  :  to-morrow  she  will  shut  you  from  her  pre- 
sence, if  you  refuse  submission  to  her  demands  to-day.' 

"Thus  urged,  Mrs.  Mandeville  hastened  after  Deva  :  the  lat- 
ter turned  at  the  sound  of  her  step,  and  bade  Ambrose  quit  the 
apartment.  '  I  will  think  to-morrow,'  she  said  with  a  bitter 
sneer,  '  how  I  may  best  reward  you  for  intruding  a  frantic  wo- 
man into  that  chamber,  which  death  might  at  least  have  made 
sacred  to  the  oldest  servant  of  my  father's  house !' 

"  A  resigned  upward  look,  a  glance  of  pity  towards  my  un- 
happy friend,  was  the  only  reply  of  the  aged  servitor  :  and  then, 
with  a  head  howed,  and  hands  clasped,  as  if  in  bitter  grief,  he 
left  the  room  :  once  then,  before  she  led  away  my  mistress,  did 
Deva  approach  the  open  coffin  of  her  father.  I  stood  near  it  at 
the  moment,  and  what  thoughts  were  passing  through  her  mind 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  define ;  but  it  was  a  frightful 
sight,  the  spasmodic  workings  of  her  beautiful  features,  con- 
trasted by  the  still  and  passionless  countenance  of  the  dead. 
Whatever  might  be  the  reflections  of  Deva,  they  held  her  but 
for  a  brief  space ;  and,  closing  the  coffin,  she  bade  us  follow  her, 
and  led  the  way  into  a  small  antechamber,  adjoining  the  state 
apartment  in  which  the  corpse  was  laid.  '  Here  !'  she  said  to 
me,  in  a  haughty  tone,  '  you  may  wait  while  I  hear  what  your 
mistress  has  to  urge  in  her  own  behalf.'  She  then  beckoned 
Emma,  towards  a  door  to  the  right  of  that  by  which  we  had 
entered  the  antechamber,  and  which,  being  half  open,  admit- 
ted a  glimpse  of  another  apartment ;  and,  closing  it  after  they 
had  entered,  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  infant  Sybil,  who 
had  again  fallen  asleep.  I  will  own  that  a  strange  fear,  such  as 
I  had  never  known  before,  grew  on  me,  as  minute  after  minute 
passed  away,  and  my  mistress  did  not  reappear :  a  very  faint 
and  low  murmuring  of  voices  occasionally  met  my  ears ;  but  I 
thought  that  I  could  occasionally  distinguish,  mingling  with  the 
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accents  of  Deva  and  Mrs.  Mandeville,  the  harsher  tones  of  a 
man.  The  sun,  too,  had  now  gone  down,  and  the  dull  hue  of 
the  twilight  was  growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  small  apart- 
ment which  I  occupied ;  while,  through  the  open  doorway  by 
which  I  had  entered,  the  bier,  with  its  coffin  and  sweeping  pall, 
and  the  dark  canopy,  and  nodding  plumes  above  it,  were  still 
distinctly  and  awfully  defined  amid  the  fast-coming  shadows  of 
the  night.  As  I  thus  surveyed  the  apartment,  I  perceived  to 
the  right  of  the  sofa  on  which  I  sat  was  another  door,  similar  to 
that  which  communicated  with  the  chamber  where  Deva  had 
led  my  friend  :  this  door,  without  moving  from  my  seat,  I  per- 
ceived opened  outwards  into  some  gallery  or  passage  ;  for  a 
black,  gloomy  space  was  visible  in  a  large  mirror  which  hung 
opposite  to  that  door.  I  cared  not  to  move  from  my  seat,  fear- 
ing to  disturb  the  sleeping  child,  else  the  nervous  terror  by 
which  I  was  so  unusually  oppressed  would  have  led  me  to  ex- 
plore the  dark  passage.  Thus,  however,  I  sat,  till  the  moon, 
rising  over  the  tall  trees,  that  waved  before  the  single  casement 
of  the  antechamber,  played  upon  the  mirror,  and,  glancing  also 
through  the  painted  window  in  the  apartment  where  the  corpse 
was  laid,  cast  a  flickering,  many-coloured  light  upon  the  bier. 
The  heavy  tongue  of  the  old  clock  of  the  Manor  House  had 
struck  nine,  and  still  my  friend  did  not  appear,  still  the  whis- 
pering voices  in  the  other  apartment  had  not  ceased.  Alarmed 
by  her  protracted  absence,  knowing  as  I  did  that  she  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  her  worst  enemy,  I  at  last  rose,  determined  to 
hazard  the  displeasure  of  the  insolent  Deva,  by  entering  unbid- 
den the  room  into  which  she  had  led  Mrs.  Mandeville,  when, 
chancing  to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  mirror,  I  beheld  there  a  sight 
which  sent  the  blood  coldly  gushing  round  my  heart  with  such 
a  chill  of  superstitious  dread  as  I  had  never  before  experienced. 
On  the  white  polished  surface  of  the  glass,  shining  as  it  did  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  :  Iris  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  ghastly  as  that  of  one  newly  risen  from  the 
grave ;  his  hair  hung  in  tangled  masses ;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  and 
had  a  mournful  look ;  but  I  knew  the  face,  even  amid  its  fearful 
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changes;  and,  if  ever  my  eyes  beheld  in  life  the  form  and  fea- 
tures of  Gerald  Mandeville,  it  was  his  form,  and  his  face,  which 
for  a  moment  darkened  the  bright  surface  of  the  mirror,  and 
then  vanished  like  the  spectre  of  a  dream  ! 

' '  For  a  brief  space  I  was  held  by  an  uncontrollable  terror, 
gazing  upon  the  smooth  sheet  of  glass;  but  then,  determined 
not  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  an  imagination  which  I  was  myself 
conscious  might  be  excited  by  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
my  position  at  that  peculiar  moment,  I  stepped  hastily  through 
the  open  door  opposite  to  the  mirror  into  the  gallery  beyond. 
A  narrow  Gothic  casement,  placed  high  in  the  wall  at  its  remote 
end,  admitted  the  same  light  of  the  moon  which  so  completely 
illumined  the  antechamber ;  and  by  that  light  I  found  myself 
alone  in  a  straight  passage  of  no  great  extent,  and  where,  had 
any  person  been  lurking  at  the  moment,  they  could  not  have 
escaped  my  observation.  So  unwilling  was  I  either  to  attach 
any  superstitious  import  to  the  strange  appearance  which  I  had 
witnessed,  or  to  believe  that  I  had  been  the  dupe  of  my  usually 
cool  and  firm  nerves,  that  I  traversed  the  gallery  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  to  discover  if  it  possessed  any  means  for  so 
rapid  an  egress  as  must  have  been  made  by  the  person  whose 
form  had  passed  over  the  mirror.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery 
opposite  to  the  casement,  I  did  indeed  find  a  narrow  staircase, 
constructed  apparently  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  mansion  ;  but, 
be  it  observed  that,  from  the  direction  in  which  the  figure 
passed  over  the  glass,  it  must  have  been  coming  from  that 
staircase ;  nor  could  I  discover  any  other  outlet  from  the  gal- 
lery, save  the  staircase  and  the  antechamber  in  which  I  had 
myself  been  waiting.  Thus,  unwillingly  driven  upon  the  belief 
that  I  was  the  cheat  of  an  overwrought  fancy,  after  a  cautious 
examination  of  the  gallery,  I  returned  to  the  room  I  had  left, 
resuming  my  intention  of  searching  for  Mrs.  Mandeville,  when 
a  shriek,  more  prolonged  and  terrible  than  that  which  the  con- 
science-stricken Deva  had  uttered  when  she  burst  that  night 
into  the  presence  of  her  wronged  sister-in-law,  echoed  through 
the  gallery  and  adjoining  chambers.     I  knew  the  voice  to  be 
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that  of  my  dear  friend ;  and,  with  not  a  moment's  pause,  I 
opened  the  door  of  that  room  into  which  she  had  been  led  by 
Deva  :  no  one  was  there  ;  but,  through  a  pair  of  half-open  fold- 
ing doors,  I  discovered  several  persons  assembled  in  an  inner 
room.  On  entering  that  room,  I  found  that  this  group  con- 
sisted of  Andrew  Luntley,  his  wife,  and  the  man  whom  Emma 
had  that  evening  addressed  as  Philip  La  Roche;  as  for  Mrs. 
Mandeville,  she  had  fallen,  apparently  in  a  swoon,  across  a  pile 
of  cushions  which  had  been  heaped  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment. Some  confusion  on  my  entrance  was  perceivable  among 
those  who  had  laid  so  deep  a  plot  to  wrong  the  innocent ;  an 
air  of  anxiety  was  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  air  and  manner 
of  La  Roche,  as,  raising  poor  Emma,  he  applied  water  and 
strong  essences  to  revive  her.  While  glancing  at  Luntley,  I  at 
once  remarked  that  his  dress  was  in  disorder,  and  his  counte- 
nance jaded,  as  if  he  had  but  lately  finished  a  fatiguing  jour- 
ney ;  considerable  hurry  and  confusion,  too,  did  he  exhibit  while 
hastily  hiding  in  his  bosom  a  gold  chain,  the  glittering  links  of 
which  attracted  my  attention.  Deva,  however,  on  her  part, 
gave  no  sign  of  embarrassment ;  an  air  of  triumph  alone  sat  on 
her  beautiful  features,  as,  leaning  against  a  cabinet,  she  calmly 
watched  the  endeavours  of  La  Roche  to  restore  the  unfortunate 
Emma.  She  recovered  only  too  soon  to  a  sense  of  misery  so 
exquisite  as  hers.  '  Alice,  dear  Alice  !'  were  the  first  words  she 
uttered,  '  there  is  no  hope  ;  take,  oh,  take  me  from  this  place  : 
let  me  hide  myself  with  my  nameless,  wretched  child!  Oh,  take 
me ;  take  me,  Alice,  where  the  name  of  Frankley  was  never 
known  :  never  can  I  face  my  father  or  my  brother  now  !' 

"  Alarmed  by  her  words,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  her  head  ; 
for,  on  recovering  her  consciousness,  she  had  thrown  herself  on 
my  bosom,  clasping  her  child  and  myself  in  one  agonized  em- 
brace. 

"  '  What  mean  you,  dear  Emma?'  I  said;  'are  you  not  the 
widow  of  Gerald  Mandeville,  at  this  moment  the  rightful  lady 
of  Rodenhurst  ?' 

"  At  these  words  Emma  raised  herself,  and  looked  distract- 
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edly  upon  the  group  that  surrounded  her  ;  then,  bursting  into 
a  frantic  laugh,  she  clapped  her  hands  together,  exclaiming, 
'  Yes,  I  did  think  myself  the  wife  of  Gerald  Mandeville  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  :  havk  you,  Alice  !'  she  continued,  drawing  me  closer 
to  her,  and  speaking  in  a  half  whisper — 'hark  you,  Alice,  they 
say  that  it  is  not  so  :  and  he  must  know  it,  surely,  he  who  was 
the  one  witness ;  if  he  denies  it,  in  sooth,  Alice,  I  must  own 
that  I  was  not  Gerald's  wife.'  As  she  spoke  thus,  she  pointed 
to  La  Roche,  who  coldly  remarked,  '  Poor  lady,  her  griefs 
have  driven  her  mad:  she  mistakes  me  for  some  other  person. 
Truly,  I  wonder  not  at  her  present  condition,  for  I  believe  she 
comes  of  a  right  honourable  family ;  and  the  wrong  which  has 
been  done  her  by  Gerald  Mandeville,  his  death  now  renders 
past  recall !' 

1,1  A  gleam  of  recollection  seemed  to  shoot  athwart  the  mind 
of  the  ill-fated  Emma,  which  partly  gave  her  the  meaning  of 
this  speech  ;  and,  rising  from  the  cushions  on  which  she  had 
crouched,  she  approached  La  Roche  ;  and,  again  pointing  at 
him,  'No,  no,'  she  cried;  'I  know  you  well — I  mistake  you 
not;  you  are  Philip  La  Roche,  whom  my  poor  Gerald  trusted, 
and  by  whom  he  was  betrayed  ;  and  you  know,  too,  that  1 
was  Gerald's  wife.  Yes,  yes,  Philip  La  Roche,  I  know  you — I 
know  you  well.  1  know  them  all,  Alice  !'  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  me  ;  and,  directing  her  finger  towards  the  countenance  of 
Luntley,  '  yes,  I  know  him,  Alice ;  oh,  it  was  a  cunning  plot, 
but  I  can  see  it  all  now ;  look  at  that  man,  Alice,  and  then 
bend  down  your  head,  and  I  will  tell  you,  he  is — he  is — ' 

"  What  else  Mrs.  Mandeville  might  have  said  was  here  in- 
terrupted by  Luntley,  whose  face  had  grown  terribly  pale  while 
she  spoke  ;  and  who,  now  advancing,  fiercely  seized  her  by  the 
wrists,  bidding  her  beware  how,  in  the  frenzy  of  her  disappointed 
fraud,  she  dared  attack  his  character.  His  touch  seemed  to 
inspire  the  wretched  Emma  with  an  unutterable  horror  ;  for, 
wrenching  herself  from  his  grasp,  she  clung  to  me,  and,  witli 
lamentable  screams,  besought  me  to  convey  her  from  the  sight 
of  that  man.     'See,  see,   Alice,'  she  cried,  'there  is  blood  on 
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him — it  has  stained  my  garments  ;  oh,  take  me,  take  me,  Alice, 
from  his  sight !' 

"  Deva  now  interfered,  furiously  demanding  that  her  wretched 
sister-in-law,  who  had  fallen  in  convulsions  on  the  floor,  should 
be  forthwith  conveyed  from  the  Manor  House. 

" '  Madam,'  I  replied,  with  perhaps  an  imprudent  indigna- 
tion, '  I  will  remove  your  wronged  sister-in-law  from  this  house, 
as  I  would  take  her  from  a  nest  of  serpents ;  for  no  peril,  I  am 
well  assured,  can  exceed  that  which  she  encounters  when  in 
your  presence !' 

"  At  this  moment,  several  servants,  who  had  been  summoned 
by  La  Roche,  entered  the  room  :  they  were  commanded  by 
Deva  to  bear  Mrs.  Mandeville  immediately  from  the  house  ;  at 
this  order  more  than  one  of  them  partially  recoiled,  for  they 
perceived  that  the  unhappy  lady  was  in  no  condition  to  bear  a 
removal ;  and  old  Ambrose,  who  had  entered  with  the  rest,  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  face,  besought  his  mistress  to  yield  to 
her  victim  the  shelter  of  the  Manor  House  only  for  one  night. 
The  barbarous  Deva  spurned  at  the  request,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  by  her  husband  to  allow  Mrs.  Mandeville  to  be 
carried  into  an  inferior  apartment  till  the  violence  of  the  fit 
under  which  she  laboured  had  in  some  measure  passed  away.  In 
a  mean  chamber,  then,  appropriated  to  one  of  the  lowest  ser- 
vants, I  watched  the  unhappy  Emma  Mandeville  struggling  for 
two  hours  with  the  most  fearful  convulsions.  At  length,  how- 
over,  the  paroxysm  passed  away,  and  she  fell  into  a  profound 
torpor :  while  she  was  in  this  state,  I  ventured  to  have  her  re- 
moved into  the  carriage  which  had  brought  her  on  this  fatal 
visit,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  village  inn ;  for  I  judged  that, 
when  she  should  recover  her  senses,  a  knowledge  that  she  was 
still  under  the  same  roof  with  her  mortal  foes  might  well  occa- 
sion a  relapse.  "While,  by  the  humanity  of  old  Ambrose  and 
some  of  the  female  servants,  my  poor  friend  was  being  borne  to 
the  carriage,  another  attendant  came  with  a  message  from  Mr. 
Luntley  to  myself,  praying  to  speak  with  me  for  a  moment  ere 
I  left  the  Manor  House.      It  was  unwillingly  that  I  entered  the 
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presence  of  the  man  whom  I  judged  to  be  chief  among  the  op- 
pressors of  poor  Emma ;  but  the  feeble  wail  of  the  fatherless 
and  destitute  infant,  whom  I  still  held  in  my  arms,  admonished 
me  not  to  shrink  from  a  meeting  with  the  bold  and  bad  man, 
who  had  its  fortunes  so  completely  in  his  power.  Luntley  was 
awaiting  me  in  that  small  apartment  on  the  side  of  the  entrance 
hall  into  which  I  had  been,  in  company  with  Emma,  ushered  by 
Ambrose  on  our  first  arrival:  and  oh,  Heaven!  amid  the  horrors 
of  that  night  the  look  of  Luntley  is  not  least  remembered.  At 
that  period  of  his  life  he  might  have  been  termed  a  remarkably 
handsome  man :  such,  indeed,  were  then  his  personal  attractions, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rodenhurst  found  in  them  a  clue  to  the 
infatuation  which  had  induced  the  highborn  and  wealthy  Deva 
Mandeville  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  upstart  citizen.  To  me, 
however,  it  appeared  on  that  night  as  though  some  present  and 
unutterable  horror  had  power  for  the  passing  time  even  to 
blight  his  personal  beauty,  and  write  a  curse  like  that  of  Cain 
upon  his  face.  Some  hideous  consciousness  of  crime  committed, 
or  yet  to  be  encountered,  seemed  brooding  on  his  soul,  and 
found  voice  in  his  restless  eyes,  his  hollow,  gasping  accents,  and 
his  quivering  lips.  He  beckoned  me  towards  him,  as  I  entered 
the  room,  with  an  air  seemingly  intended  not  only  to  be  cour- 
teous, but  kind  :  he  requested  me  to  uncover  the  features  of  the 
babe,  admired  its  beauty,  and  affected  to  compassionate  its  fate. 
'  But,'  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  on  my  countenance,  '  you, 
Mrs.  Morland,  must  be  well  aware  that  this  poor  infant  has  no 
legal  claim  upon  the  name  of  Mandeville  ;  you  are,  I  am  sure, 
too  sensible,  and  too  well  judging  a  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Emma  Frankley,  to  aid  her  in  advancing  pretensions  alike  rui- 
nous and  absurd  ;  you  will,  I  am  sure,  advise  her  to  attend  to 
the  more  solid  interests  of  her  infant,  and,  resigning  for  ever  all 
claim  to  the  name  and  the  estate  of  Mandeville,  accept  for 
the  child  that  provision  which  both  I  and  Mrs.  Luntley  are  well 
disposed  to  make  for  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Gerald  Man- 
deville :  you,  I  am  sure,  Mrs  Morland,  will  think  over  all  this, 
and  advise  your  friend  for  the  wisest  course  !' 

f2 
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"  I  will,  indeed,  advise  lier  for  the  wisest  course,  Mr.  Lunt- 
ley,' I  replied  ;  '  I  will  advise  her  rather  to  teach  her  child  to 
support  itself  by  a  toil  such  as  the  meanest  peasant  on  its  own 
land  would  shrink  from,  than  buy  the  world's  luxuries  at  the 
price  of  an  honourable  name.  Mr.  Luntley,  this  child,  as  you 
well  know,  is  the  heiress  of  Rodenhurst,  and  its  mother  an  ho- 
nourable wife.' 

"  '  I  know  no  such  thing,  Mrs.  Morland,'  answered  Luntley  ; 
but  his  tone  was  less  assured  than  when  he  first  spoke  ;  and 
I  perceived  that  he  had  been  trying  my  confidence  in  the  inte- 
grity of  my  friend.  At  that  moment,  La  Roche  entered  the 
room,  to  say  that  Miss  Frankley  (thus  had  he  the  assurance  to 
term  the  woman  whose  marriage  he  had  witnessed) — that  Miss 
Frankley  had  been  placed  in  the  carriage,  and  that  his  mistress 
had  commanded  that  it  should  forthwith  leave  the  precincts  of 
the  Manor  House.  My  blood  rose  at  this  new  insult :  '  Tell 
the  infamous  Deva,'  I  replied,  '  that  I  know  not  such  a  person 
as  Miss  Frankley,  but  that  1  take,  from  this  hour,  her  innocent 
niece,  whom  she  attempts  to  plunder,  under  my  protection,  to 
cherish  through  every  chance  as  though  she  were  my  own  child  ; 
bid  her  also  believe,  however  she  may  defy  it  at  this  moment, 
that  there  is  a  hand  of  justice  which  records  her  deeds ;  and 
bold,  triumphant  as  she  now  is  in  her  wickedness,  the  time  may 
come  when,  in  her  anguish  and  despair,  she  may  wish  even  for 
such  an  insensibility  as  this  evening  has  fallen  upon  Emma 
Mandeville !' 

"  '  It  were  to  be  wished,  Mrs.  Morland,'  said  La  Roche— who 
had  stood  by  while  I  spoke,  with  a  sneer  worthy  of  a  devil  upon 
his  lip — '  It  were  to  be  wished  that  your  friend  had  in  truth  a 
claim  to  the  name  of  Mandeville !' 

'■  At  this  speech  the  indignation  which  I  felt  at  the  surpass- 
ing villany  of  the  man  became  calm  even  in  its  excess;  and 
pointing  towards  him  as  poor  Emma  had  herself  done,  I  said 
'  Philip  La  Roche,  you  cannot  look  me  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
deny  that  Emma  Frankley  was  the  wife  of  Gerald  Mandeville  ■ 
you  know  that  you  were  yourself  present  at  the  marriage ;  but 
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it  is  well,  very  well;  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  curate  of 

L> ,  will  settle  all  these  contemplated  frauds  !'    For  a  moment 

even  the  vile  La  Roche  was  abashed  by  the  steadiness  of  my 
manner ;  he  did  not  dare  to  look  in  my  face,  and  deny  the  le- 
gality of  Emma's  mai*riage,  but  he  sought  refuge  in  an  evasion  : 
L  You  will  find  it  hard  to  prove  your  friend's  marriage,  Mrs.  Mor- 
land ;  the  law  will  scarcely  yield  to  her  daughter  the  Mande- 
ville  estates  upon  your  word,'  said  he  :  then  he  gathered  courage, 
and  went  on  in  a  bolder  strain  of  villany — '  and  for  your  pretty 

sentiments  about  justice,  and  your  appeal  to  the  curate  of  B , 

really,  good  Mistress  Alice,  we  will  set  our  wit  any  day  against 
your  piety  and  wisdom  :  bethink  you,  it  was  not  likely  we  would 
enter  into  an  encounter  with  a  lady  who  has  so  acute  and 
powerful  a  protectress  as  thyself,  and  not  well  arm  ourselves 

ere  we  took  the  field ;  proceed  forthwith  to  the  village  of  B , 

pretty,  pious  Mistress  Morland.  and  invoke  the  curate  in  behalf 
of  thy  charming  friend  ;  and,  were  they  mine,  I  would  venture 
half  the  Mandeville  estates,  that  he  remembers  no  such  mar- 
riage, and  that  you  will  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  parish  books  !' 

"  These  last  words  of  the  infamous  La  Roche  filled  my  heart 
with  a  certainty  of  evil ;  I  then  first  felt  the  fear,  which  after- 
wards proved  only  too  correct,  that  he  and  his  employers,  Lunt- 
ley  and  Deva,  had  tampered  with  the  weak  curate,  who  had 
exposed  himself  to  considerable  odium  by  privately  solemnizing 
the  marriage  between  Emma  and  Mr.  Mandeville.  A  smile  of 
triumph,  too,  I  could  perceive  hovering  on  the  lip  of  Luntley, 
while  La  Roche  spoke.  Turning  towards  the  former,  I  said,  '  It 
appears,  Mr.  Luntley,  that  you  have  sought  an  interview  with 
me,  under  an  impression  that  you  could  persuade  me  to  affect 
at  least  a  belief  in  the  frailty  of  my  unfortunate  friend ;  after 
this  we  can  have  no  more  to  say — for  I  shall  always  profess  the 
certainty  on  my  mind  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Mandeville,  and 
that  her  child  is  the  lawful  possessor  of  this  Manor  !' 

"  -This  is  pitiable,'  said  Luntley,  rising,  and  following  me  to- 
wards the  door ;  '  I  had  hoped  better  things  from  the  well-known 
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sense  and  penetration  of  Mrs.  Morland ;  I  thought  not  she  would 
attempt  to  back  so  absurd  a  claim.' 

"  '  I  thank  you  not,  Sir !'  replied  I,  '  for  that  compliment  which 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  my  friend's  honour :'  as  I  uttered  these 
words,  I  passed  from  the  door,  which,  with  an  affected  civility 
Luntley  had  risen  to  open  ;  and,  fixing  my  eyes  upon  his  face  at 
the  moment,  I  perceived  that  his  were  fastened  on  that  of  the 
babe,  with  an  expression  of  malevolent  hatred  which  I  shud- 
dered to  behold  ;  slightly  bowing  to  him,  I  hastened  through 
the  hall,  and  entered  the  carriage  in  which  Emma  had  been 
placed,  propped  with  pillows,  and  still  insensible.  Alas!  this 
insensibility  continued  for  many  hours  after  we  had  returned  to 
the  inn  at  Rodenhurst,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  delirium  or  in- 
sanity, which  was  even  more  frightful  to  witness,  and  in  the 
paroxysms  of  which  she  accused  Deva  Mandeville,  and  Luntley, 
of  the  most  frightful  crimes — even  of  the  destruction  of  her  mar- 
riage certificate,  and  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Gerald  Man- 
deville." 

Here  Alice  paused  ;  and  so  rapt  was  the  attention  of  her  au- 
ditors, that  a  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded  the  measured 
accents  of  her  voice,  broken  only  by  a  low  sob  from  Sybil,  whose 
heart  was  pierced  by  this  recital  of  her  mother's  wrongs.  The 
silence  was  first  interrupted  by  Lady  Anne,  who  inquired,  in  a 
gentle  tone,  "  And  how  fared  it,  Mrs.  Morland,  with  the  poor 
lady  after  that  fearful  delirium  was  passed?" 

"  Alas,  sweet  young  lady  !"  answered  Alice,  "it  may  be  said 
that  it  never  passed  ;  health,  indeed,  partially  returned  to  Mrs. 
Mandeville  ;  but  her  fine  mind  was  for  ever  destroyed,  and  the 
madness  which  succeeded  her  fatal  visit  to  Rodenhurst  settled 
into  a  gentle  and  harmless,  but  confirmed  insanity." 

Another  sob  broke  from  Sybil  at  these  words  :  then  she  felt 
the  hand  which  she  had  placed  across  her  eyes  tenderly  re- 
moved, and  found  it  clasped  in  that  of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  who, 
with  a  kind  of  gentle  force,  drew  her  from  the  seat  which  she  had 
occupied  by  the  side  of  Alice,  and  led  her  to  the  deep  embra- 
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sure  of  a  distant  window.  Meanwhile  the  party  collected  round 
Alice  Morland  felt  freer,  now  that  Sybil  was  drawn  out  of  imme- 
diate hearing,  to  press  for  the  later  particulars  of  Mrs.  Man- 
deville's  life.  But  Alice  was  now  more  stinted  in  her  relation  : 
for  the  utterance  only  of  the  simple  story,  how  she,  alone  and 
unassisted,  had  toiled  and  struggled  in  behalf  of  the  insane  and 
ill-fated  Emma,  must  have  sounded  like  an  eulogium,  pro- 
nouncing herself  the  possessor  of  every  Christian  virtue.  She, 
indeed,  briefly  told  how  she  had  led  Emma  to  her  own  father's 
house ;  and  how  he,  in  his  disappointed  and  selfish  ambition, 
had  shut  his  doors  against  his  unfortunate  daughter  and  her 
child — affecting  even  to  believe  the  scandal  broached  by  Luntley 
and  his  wife,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  no  less  than  the 
pressure  of  misfortune,   had  driven  her  into  madness.     Alice 

told,  also,  how  she  had  visited  the  curate  of  B ,  and  how  he 

had  denied  that  he  had  wedded  Emma  Frankley  to  her  lover  ; 
but  with  such  a  perturbation,  such  an  appearance  of  horror, 
when  he  learned  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  lady,  that  Alice 
left  him  with  a  firm  conviction  of  his  weakness,  his  misery,  and 
his  guilt.  Again,  too,  she  told  how,  upon  Emma's  death,  which 
occurred  in  less  than  two  years  after  those  of  her  father-in-law 
and  husband,  spies  had  evidently  been  set  upon  herself  and  the 
child ;  and  of  an  attempt  to  steal  Sybil  from  her  charge. 

"  And  were  you  never  able,  Alice,  to  discover  the  particulars 
of  our  poor  friend's  interview  with  her  sister-in-law  ?"  inquired 
Miss  Draycot. 

"  Xever  fully  so,  Madam,"  answered  Alice  ;  ';  this  much,  in- 
deed, I  gleaned,  amid  the  wanderings  of  her  fancy,  that  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made  of  a  provision  for  herself  and  child,  if  she 
would  abandon  all  claim  on  its  behalf  to  the  name  and  estates  of 
Mandeville,  and  write  herself  a  disgrace  to  her  own  sex  and 
race :  more  horrible  meanings,  too,  were  attached  to  the  ravings 
of  Emma  in  her  wilder  moments,  words  she  then  uttered,  which, 
could  I  have  proved  them  upon  Luntley  and  his  wife,  would 
hare  dragged  them  from  their  high  estate  to  meet  the  felon's 
doom." 
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"  And  how  fared  you  and  poor  Emma  for  the  means  of  ex- 
istence, while  she  was  in  this  sad  state,  Alice  ?"  demanded  Miss 
Draycot. 

"  Madam,"  replied  Alice,  casting  down  her  eyes,  while  a  deep 
blush  suffused  her  face,  "  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  suffered  us  not  to  know  corporal  want." 

"  But,  I  will  tell  you,  Madam,"  interposed  Lawson,  "how  Alice 
toiled  for  the  bread  that  supported  her  mistress,  and  won  for  her- 
self that  blessed  peace  of  mind,  that  heavenly  consolation,  which 
surpasseth  the  world's  wealth  :  all  those  fine  talents  which  Emma 
Frankley's  friendship  had  called  forth  did  Alice  Morland  devote 
to  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  friend.  She  sought  a  spot  where 
her  sad  story  was  unknown,  where  the  finger  of  scorn  could  not 
be  pointed  at  the  unhappy  Emma  :  through  the  long  nights  of 
■winter  she  sat  at  the  embroidery  frame,  she  made  drawings 
which  she  sold,  she  taught  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
touch  the  harp  with  skill  equal  to  her  own.  Yes,  by  labour,  in- 
cessant labour,  night  and  day,  did  Alice  support  her  friend." 

"  Alice,  Alice,  was  this  well  done?"  said  the  Squire  of  Dray- 
cot, in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  Indeed,  good  Sir,  it  was,"  answered  Alice  ;  "  before  our  sad 
visit  to  Rodenhurst,  poor  Emma  had  expressed  to  me  a  horror 
of  meeting  you  till  she  was  the  acknowledged  widow  of  Gerald  ; 
her  mind  was  morbidly  sensitive  on  the  difference  you  had  with 
her  husband,  for  she  often  repeated  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong :  if  I  mistake  not,  your  quarrel  was  occasioned  by  that 
very  villain,  La  Roche,  from  whom  she  afterwards  suffered  such 
great  wrong ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  she  bade  me,  should 
she  die,  never  appeal  to  your  friendship,  but  in  a  last  extremity; 
'  For,  Alice,'  she  said,  '  we  ought  not  to  obtrude  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Draycot ;  for,  in  truth,  poor  Gerald  erred  grievously 
towards  him.' " 

"  She  did  me  wrong,  she  did  me  wrong  !"  said  the  Squire,  evi- 
dently affected. 

"  But  enough  of  this  subject,"  urged  Alice ;  "  and  now,  to 
cease   wearying    this   generous   and  noble  company  with  my 
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tedious  tale,  I  am  well  assured,  as  I  said  before,  that  tlie 
man  who  was  at  Llewengo  during  my  absence,  and  who  made 
to  Mr.  Lawson  and  Sybil  such  important  disclosures  about 
the  curate  Wilson,  could  be  no  other  than  La  Roche,  who  has 
now,  I  suppose,  some  heavy  arrc-ar  of  hatred  against  Sir  Andrew  ; 
but  so  cautious  has  ho  been  of  his  own  safety,  that  the  cause 
of  poor  Sybil  is  yet  involved  in  difficulties." 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Curzon,  "  yet  we  must  hope  for 
the  best :  our  first  endeavours  must  be  addressed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  curate  Wilson." 

"  And  in  those  endeavours,"  said  the  Earl,  "  an  extreme 
caution  will  be  necessary." 

"  It  will  be  so,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  Curzon  ;  "  for, 
let  Sir  Andrewr  learn,  which  he  will,  that  the  cause  of  Miss  Man- 
deville  has  found  supporters  in  yourself  and  Mr.  Draycot,  and 
all  his  care  will  be  addressed  to  prevent  that  discovery  of  Wilson, 
which  is  a  point  of  such  superior  importance." 

"  It  would  seem,  then,"  said  Lawson,  rising — for  he  felt  that 
the  discussion  of  his  protegee's  fortunes  had  already  occupied 
the  company  too  long — "  that  in  our  Sybil's  behalf  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  Italian  proverb  :  Chi  va  piano,  va  sano,  e  chi  va  sano 
va  lontano." 

"Even  so,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Curzon ;  "  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  this  case,  at  least,  to  go  softly  will  be  to  go  safely;  and  to  go 
safely  will  be  to  go  far  ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Because  thou  art  virtuous, 
Shall  there  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?" 

Twelfth  Night. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  feast  of  St.  Eennet, 
that,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  villagers  of  Draycot,  their 
rector  was  seen  taking  his  way  towards  the  church,  accompanied 
by  the  tall  pale  stranger  who  had  arrived  at  the  Manor  House 
on  the  day  of  the  fox  hunt,  and  who  was  in  truth  no  other  than 
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Robert  Lawson.  That  the  rector  could  possibly  be  going  to  the 
church,  seeing  that  it  was  not  Sunday,  would  have  been  a  sup- 
position altogether  scorned  by  the  village  gossips,  had  he  not 
been  solemnly  preceded  by  Jacob  Higgins,  the  sexton,  bearing 
the  keys.  The  edifice  was  one  of  great  antiquity  and  rare 
beauty,  and,  though  not  a  large  building,  it  was  held  as  a  rich 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Nothing  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  venerable  than  the  exterior  of  this  church;  the  massive 
ivy-hung  tower,  the  ancient  sculptured  porch ;  the  slender, 
shapely  pinnacles ;  the  canopied  niches,  from  which,  alas,  the 
figures  of  the  saints  had  been  long  removed  ;  the  old  inscriptions 
in  the  Saxon  character,  which,  as  less  conspicuous,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  ;  and  the  gorgeous  tracery  of  leaves  and  flower 
work,  wrought  with  so  much  ease,  that  it  seemed  rather  as 
though  the  hand  of  the  artist  had  worked  in  mortar  than  in 
stone :  these  all  preserved  for  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  St. 
Bennet  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  olden  time.  Considerable 
disgust,  however,  was  felt  by  Lawson,  when,  in  crossing  the 
churchyard,  he  perceived  in  one  corner  some  huge  fragments  of 
stone,  which,  on  approaching,  he  found  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  Gothic  font.  Turning  eagerly  to  Croxall,  he  de- 
manded why  the  font  lay  there,  and  how  it  had  been  broken. 

"  Truly,  my  friend,"  answered  the  latter,  "  I  myself  had  it  re- 
moved from  the  church ;  for,  if  you  examine  it  closely,  you  will 
perceive,  curiously  wrought  in  the  stone,  crosses,  figures  of  the 
saints,  and  other  papistical  symbols  unbefitting  our  jure  and  re- 
formed faith  ;  and  it  was  broken,  as  you  see,  in  the  removal." 

"  I  do  wonder,  though,"  answered  Lawson,  "  that  you  did  not 
spare  it,  if  only  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art :  it  seems  that  it 
has  been  tolerated  by  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  a  long  while,  and  did  not  even  offend  your  predecessor,  who, 
I  have  been  told,  was  a  pious  and  good  man !" 

Croxall,  who  had  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  was 
coolly  whistling,  while  Lawson,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
antiquary,  was  examining  and  lamenting  over  the  relics  of  the 
font,  now  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied,  "Why,  my  dear  Sir, 
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as  to  the  preservation  of  the  font  by  my  predecessor,  you  will, 
I  think,  say  no  more  about  that,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Kettlewell  and  Law."* 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Lawson,  rising  somewhat  briskly  at  these 
words  from  his  examination  of  the  font,  "  Kettlewell,  Sir,  arid 
Law,  are  among  the  fairest  lights  of  the  English  Church — true, 
worthy  Christian  clergy,  whose  consciences  have  a  price  beyond 
that  of  gold,  but  who  do  not  think  that  they  honour  God's 
house  by  desecrating  its  beauty." 

Croxall  at  first  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  at  this  sally,  then 
coolly  kicking  a  fragment  of  the  font  out  of  his  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  Lawson  towards  the  church,  the  doors  of  which  the 
sexton  had  by  this  time  unlocked. 

''  You  see,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  rector,  in  reply  to  Law- 
son's  last  observations,  "  those  worthy  gentlemen,  Kettlewell 
and  Law,  would  very  possibly  have  suffered  the  fantastic  font 
to  continue  in  the  church;  but  my  real  opinion  is,  that  with 
their  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  respect  for  the  saints,  and  other 
Rornish  fooleries,  they  are  no  better  themselves  than  a  sort  of 
Papists  in  their  own  way." 

As  they  entered  the  church,  Croxall  desired  the  sexton  to 
wait  in  the  porch  with  the  keys,  while  his  friend  examined  the 
building. 

"  Xow,  look  you,  Lawson,"  he  said,  when  the  sexton  had  re- 
tired, "  tell  me,  on  your  conscience,  is  not  that  fine  plain  stone 
bason  better  calculated  for  baptism  than  the  piece  of  Komish 
finery  which  you  so  much  admired  in  the  churchyard?  The  offer- 
ings of  the  spirit  are  alone  truly  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
heeds  not  the  swinging  of  censers,  or  the  sounding  of  timbrels, 
or  a  vesture  of  purple  and  gold." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  very  sanctified  tone,  but  they 
were  unfortunately  robbed  of  their  due  effect  by  a  lurking  devil 
in  the  rector's  eye,  which  seemed  eternally  prompting  him  to 
break  out  into  a  merriment  not  very  well  becoming  either  his 

*  Author  of  "  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life." 
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years  or  his  profession.  Whether,  however,  Croxall  meant  or 
not  that  Lawson  should  suppose  him  serious,  his  speech  would 
have  been  equally  disagreeable  to  the  latter,  by  whom  the  frenzy 
of  puritanical  cant,  and  the  winnings  of  a  worldly,  self-seeking 
hypocrisy  were  equally  contemned ;  he  therefore  replied,  with 
some  dryness  of  manner,  "Truly,  Rector,  thou  wilt  find  many 
to  bear  out  thy  principles,  and  build  a  palace  for  man's  habi- 
tation, and  a  barn  for  the  dwelling  of  the  Lord !  and,  certainly," 
he  said,  looking  more  narrowly  round  the  building  than  on 
his  first  entrance,  "  thou  hast  introduced  the  barn  principle  of 
sacred  architecture  and  adornment  with  considerable  success 
in  this  far-famed  floridly  Gothic  church  of  St.  Bennet  at  Dray- 
cot." 

"  Very  considerable  success,  I  do  flatter  myself,"  answered 
the  rector,  as  he  looked  round,  with  a  most  affected  complacent 
air,  upon  the  whitewashed  walls  and  plastered  monuments  of  the 
church. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  Croxall,"  cried  Lawson, 
with  a  look  almost  aghast,  "  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  rare 
painted  windows  of  this  church — what  demon  of  barbarism  in- 
duced thee  to  substitute  in  their  stead  that  paltry  common 
glass  ?" 

"  The  windows,  you  will  observe,  my  dear  Sir,"  answered 
Croxall,  "were  not  only  filled  with  the  figures  of  the  Popish 
knights  and  ladies  who  had  bestowed  them,  and  therefore  were 
unfit  ornaments  for  a  church,  but  they  were  also  defaced  by 
sundry  Popish  inscriptions,  imploring  the  living  to  offer  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  persons  there  portrayed,  and  who  had  put 
up  the  windows ;  and  I  cannot  tolerate  any  such  bygone  ab- 
surdities in  a  church  of  which  I  am  minister." 

"  And  yet,"  answered  Lawson,  "  prayers  for  the  dead  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Sir,  replied  the  rector,  "  she  has,  upon  that 
point,  a  very  bad  principle,  and  wants  a  new  reform.  Go  to  ! 
why  should  people  give  us  any  further  trouble  after  they  are 
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dead  ?  Let  them  go  straight  to  heaven,  or  to  hell !  Pray  for  the 
dead,  indeed — we  have  enough  to  do  to  pray  for  ourselves,  in  my 
opinion." 

"And  in  that  opinion,"  answered  Lawson,  "peeps  out  the 
bitter,  uncharitable  sj^irit  which  belongs  to  that  which  we  may 
term  essential  Protestantism:  '  Take  care  of  myself,'  is  its  motto  ; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  benevolence,  the  kindness  of  pure 
Christianity." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Croxall ;  "  and,  were  the  Papists  and  our 
High  Churchmen  left  fairly  to  work  out  their  own  fantastic 
visions,  they  would  soon  convert  the  mass  of  the  people  into  a  set 
of  fat  drones,  with  their  charities  and  their  Church  holidays 
combined.  Well,  let  the  poor  vote  for  the  High  Church  and 
Catholicity,  if  they  will,  and  they  will  show  wisdom  on  their 
part ;  but,  if  the  rich  are  aware  of  their  own  interests,  let  them 
look  well  to  the  Low  Church,  which  allows  no  holidays  to  rob 
the  master,  day  after  day,  of  his  servant's  labour;  which  deals 
in  no  superfluous  charities;  which  wastes  no  money  in  fantastic 
vestments,  and  gewgaws  of  silver  and  gold  for  the  service ; 
which  never  recommends  fastings,  or  any  impious  abstaining 
from  the  good  things  with  which  this  world  is  provided;  but 
which  supports  well-lined  pews,  the  national  debt,  the  Protest- 
ant succession,  and  every  other  blessed  comfort  that  the  country 
knows." 

Having  pronounced  these  words  with  a  most  mock  heroic  tone 
and  gesture,  Croxall  leaned  against  a  monument  in  the  side 
aisle,  and  looked  at  his  companion  with  an  air  as  if  he  expected 
a  reply.  Lawson,  however,  had  been  more  busy  remarking 
what  he  considered  the  spoliation  of  the  church,  than  attentive  to 
the  rector's  speech ;  and  now  he  demanded,  somewhat  testily,. 
"  And  pray,  my  friend,  may  I  presume  to  inquire  what,  in  the 
excellence  of  your  piety,  and  the  refinement  of  your  Christian 
taste,  vou  have  done  with  these  unfortunate  windows  :  are  they  in 
another  corner  of  the  churchyard  ?" 

"  Surely  no,  my  good  Sir,"  answered  Croxall;  "  I  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  such  heathenish  extravagance  as  to  destroy 
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an  article  of  any  value ;  such  portions  of  the  glass  as  could  be 
separated  from  the  Popish  inscriptions  now  fill  the  windows  in 
Sir  Andrew's  library  at  Luntley  Hall." 

"  Sir  Andrew's  library  !"  exclaimed  Lawson,  in  an  accent  of 
astonishment,  and  almost  of  rage. 

The  rector,  however,  partially  mistook  his  meaning,  and  went 
on.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  my  dear 
Sir  ;  one  -would  never  have  thought  that  Sir  Andrew  could  have 
tolerated  the  sight  of  glass  which  had  a  Popish  origin.  But 
you  see  the  colours  were  so  brilliant,  that  it  fairly  tempted  him, 
that  glass  being  of  all  rooms  so  admirably  suited  to  a  library. 
I  am  sure  you  would  admire  the  apartment  if  you  were  to  see 
it :  certainly  Sir  Andrew  has  a  right  admirable  taste." 

The  astonishment  of  Lawson  at  the  misconception  of  his  mean- 
ing under  which  the  rector  laboured  had  kept  him  silent  till 
now ;  but,  when  Croxall  paused  in  his  eulogium  upon  the 
Baronet's  taste,  he  reproached  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
an  enraged  antiquary,  for  having  so  disposed  of  the  beautiful 
painted  glass. 

"And  here,  too!"  he  exclaimed,  stooping  down,  "here,  by 
the  remnants,  I  can  perceive  has  been  an  admirable  sepulchral 
brass  torn  up  in  the  very  wantonness  of  destruction :  was  this 
done  by  your  orders  too,  Croxall  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  my  friend  ;  I  leave  these  matters 
mostly  to  the  churchwardens,"  replied  the  rector,  who  seemed 
amused  by  the  indignation  of  Lawson  ;  "  but  in  sooth,  if  thou 
wouldst  have  informed  me  ten  years  ago  that  thou  didst 
purpose  visiting  Draycot,  I  would  have  saved  some  of  these 
foolish  specimens  on  which  thou  placest  so  undue  a  value,  to 
bestow  on  thee  for  old  acquaintance'  sake." 

"  I  would  not  have  touched  them,  Sir !  I  would  not  have 
touched  them !"  answered  Lawson,  angrily. 

"  Then  what  would  please  thee,  Lawson  ?"  inquired  the 
rector  :  "  of  a  truth  thou  dost  resemble  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
to  grudge  the  specimens  to  others,  yet  say  thou  wouldst  not 
accept  them  for  thyself:  what  would  you  do  ?" 
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"  Leave  them  where  they  were,  Sir — leave  them  where  they 
were,"  replied  Lawson. 

'"  Oh,  the  fool,  the  fool!  how  a  wise  man  talks  like  a  fool !" 
cried  a  screeching  voice  at  the  church  door  :  "  take  all  you  can 
get — take  all  the  dull-looking  metal  you  can  get  out  of  the 
church,  and  rub  it  as  silly  Jemmy  does,  till  he  makes  it  shine 
like  gold." 

"  Oh,  Jemmy  is  that  you  ?"  cried  the  rector ;  "  come  in,  man. 
Now  my  dear  Lawson,"  he  added,  turning  towards  the  latter, 
"  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  a  fellow- 
enthusiast,  who  will  right  willingly  assist  in  your  present  labours  ; 
I  have  had  at  least  twenty  complaints  preferred  against  Jemmy, 
by  our  sapient  churchwardens,  for  disturbing,  as  you  are  doing 
at  this  moment,  the  fine  fresh  coat  of  whitewash  with  which 
they  have  contrived  to  give  our  church  so  lively  an  appear- 
ance." 

Lawson  paused  in  his  occupation  of  scraping  off' with  his  pen- 
knife the  thick  plaster  with  which  a  fine  effigy  of  a  knight  had 
been  bedaubed ;  and  pointed  out  to  Croxall  the  beautiful  red, 
blue,  and  gold,  of  the  arms  upon  the  surcoat.  At  this  sight, 
Jemmy  bounded  forwards  with  a  scream  of  joy,  and,  drawing 
out  his  knife,  set  to  work  with  a  vigour  that  would  soon  have 
released  the  effigy  from  its  disguise.  Meanwhile  the  rector 
shook  his  head  at  Lawson's  denunciations  of  the  vile  taste 
of  the  whitewashes,  and  said,  with  an  affected  gravity,  "  Ah, 
my  dear  Sir,  all  this  may  be  very  fine  in  your  eyes,  and  in 
those  of  your  fellow-antiquarian  Jemmy ;  but  your  painted 
windows,  and  your  gilded  effigies,  are  nothing  after  all  in  com- 
parison with  a  chaste,  innocent-looking  whitewash,  and  plain 
glass." 

"See,  see,  red,  blue,  and  gold;  bright,  yellow  gold!"  cried 
the  idiot,  as  he  eagerly  pursued  his  task,  while  Lawson,  looking 
mournfully  round  him,  gave  a  sigh  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
church. 

The  war  against  everything  graceful  and  beautiful  in  sacred 
architecture    had    indeed   been    carried   on    with    a   kind   of 
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exterminating  fury  at  Draycot,  where  the  peculiarly  Catholic 
character  of  the  church  had  especially  excited  the  fury  of  the 
Evangelical  zealots,  who  appear  upon  all  occasions  to  think 
that  they  exalt  their  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  propor- 
tion as  they  communicate  to  it  meanness  and  vulgarity. 

The  idiot  meanwhile  busily  pursued  his  task,  when  a  loud 
shout,  of  seemingly  extravagant  merriment,  made  itself  heard 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  church :  silly  James  started  at 
the  sound,  and,  hastily  pocketing  his  knife,  executed  one  of  his 
most  extraordinary  capers,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  oh,  they  come, 
they  come — I  will  not  tell,  I  will  not  tell ;  for  Sir  Andrew  will 
see  them.  Oh,  oh,  good  Sir  Andrew  ;  I  wish,  I  wish,  they  would 
plough  up  his  fine  garden,  ah,  ah,  that  would  be  sport,  oh,  good 
Sir  Andrew!" 

This  last  amiable  wish  Jemmy  pronounced  with  an  air  and 
tone  of  spite  calculated  to  give  full  effect  to  his  words  ;  he  then 
went  leaping,  screaming,  and  chuckling,  out  of  the  church.  As 
he  quitted  it,  however,  the  sexton,  with  a  due  air  of  respect  and 
caution,  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  inquired  whether  his 
reverence  and  his  friend  would  not  come  and  see  the  strange 
show  which  Mr.  Draycot  had  got  up  among  the  villagers. 

"That  hare-brained  Draycot!"  cried  the  rector,  "what  mad 
freak  has  he  executed  now  ?" 

"  Only  the  revival  of  an  old  sport,"  answered  Lawson,  "  but 
one  which  is  indeed  rather  due  to  the  season  of  Christmas  ;  but, 
though  we  are  now  near  the  end  of  March,  I  believe  the  Squire 
promises  himself  some  peculiar  amusement  in  sending  round 
what  should  be  the  '  Yule  Plough'  to-day." 

"  Sport,  indeed,"  said  the  rector,  laughing  ;  "  for  Sir  Andrew 
is  this  morning  abroad  for  the  first  time  since  his  accident;  and, 
if  they  drag  their  plough  through  the  village,  he  will  inevitably 
meet  them :  for  he  has  at  this  very  time  gone  thither  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  amiable  man  of  the  law,  Mr.  Simon  Turner  :  do  come 
now,  Lawson,  I  would  not  miss  witnessing  the  Baronet's  rage 
for  a  trifle." 

"  Truly,  he  is  much  obliged  to  you,"  answered  Lawson,  as  he 
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followed  Croxall  across  the  churchyard  :  "  how  think  you  Sir 
Andrew  would  relish  your  merriment,  when  excited  only  by  his 
ire  ?" 

"  Go  to,  man,"  cried  the  rector ;  "  I  should  laugh  at  mine  own 
brother  under  the  like  circumstances :  a  man  in  a  passion  excels 
all  other  provocatives  to  mirth ;  and  I  vow  that  I  am  equally 
obliged  to  my  friend  Sir  Andrew  and  the  good  Squire  of  Dray- 
cot,  who  between  them  furnish  me  with  a  never-failing  fund  of 
amusement.  How  strange  it  is  that  men  possessing  each  an 
abundant  share  of  the  world's  good  things  cannot  be  content, 
but  must  fume,  forsooth,  and  quarrel,  about  what  concerns  them 
not!" 

Having  made  this  truly  philosophical  observation,  the  rector 
smiled  in  a  sort  which  might  have  testified  that  he  at  least  was 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  everything  about  him. 
Meanwhile,  as  he  and  Lawson  crossed  the  churchyard,  an  occa- 
sional burst  of  jovial  music  met  their  ears  ;  and,  on  proceeding 
a  little  way  up  the  main  street  of  the  village,  they  were  met  by 
a  very  merry  assemblage. 

First  came  a  company  of  youths,  with  masks  on  their  faces, 
and  dressed  in  jackets  of  light  blue  stuff,  trimmed  with  scarlet 
ribbons,  and  with  swords  in  their  hands,  executing  as  they  ad- 
vanced the  evolutions  of  a  curious  dance ;  then  appeared  six 
young  men  of  the  village,  dragging  a  new  plough,  ornamented 
with  bunches  of  spring  flowers,  and  knots  of  ribbon  ;  these  were 
followed  by  those  professional  musicians  whose  residence  at 
Draycot  had  been  a  subject  of  such  great  annoyance  to  Sir 
Andrew  Luntley. 

Two  more  singular  figures  accompanied  this  procession — one 
attired  in  the  grotesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  scarlet 
petticoat,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  an  immense  steeple-crowned 
hat,  fantastically  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers. 
The  other  figure  was  yet  more  strangely  arrayed  in  a  dress  en- 
tirely made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal,  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head, 
and  the  tail  of  a  fox  hanging  down  his  back  :  this  person  held 
a  box,  which,  by  the  rattling  noise  which  ensued  when  he  shook 
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it,  evidently  contained  money.  We  should  not  omit  to  mention 
that  silly  Jemmy  had  joined  this  party,  and  went  leaping  and 
screaming  before  them  with  an  air  of  most  excessive  delight. 
The  man  clad  in  skins,  whose  part  was  evidently  that  of  the 
fool,  or  clown,  bounded  forwards  with  many  fantastic  gestures, 
on  seeing  the  rector,  and,  holding  out  his  box  solicited  a  do- 
nation. 

"  Out  on  thee,  rascal,"  said  Croxall ;  "  the  days  have  gone  by 
in  which  the  fool  could  make  a  trade  of  his  folly." 

"  So  please  your  reverence,"  answered  the  fellow,  "  we  are 
too  well  aware  of  that — the  knaves  certainly  beat  us  all  to  nothing 
in  these  days ;  but  since  their  trade  is  so  good,  and  ours  so  bad, 
they  might  surely  spare  us  a  groat,  now  and  then,  out  of 
charity." 

"  Hy  friend,"  answered  the  rector,  "  if  the  fool's  justest  claim 
be  made  upon  the  knave,  you  can  scarce  do  better  than  follow 
the  steps  of  your  companions ;  to  the  owner  of  yon  house  your 
plea  must  be  undeniable." 

As  he  spoke,  Croxall  pointed  towards  a  dwelling  of  some  pre- 
tensions, which  stood  a  little  apart  at  the  end  of  the  main  street. 
The  fool  shook  his  head.  "  Truly,  your  reverence,"  he  said, 
"  law  is  not  justice,  or  the  fool's  claim  upon  Mr.  Simon  Turner 
would  indeed  be  undeniable ;  if  your  reverence  now  would  give 
him  the  force  of  example." 

"  Out  of  the  way,  fellow,"  reiterated  Croxall ;  "  I  have  nothing 
to  give  thee." 

"Nay,  then,"  answered  the  fool,  "if  your  reverence  will  give 
nothing,  and  if  Mr.  Simon  will  give  nothing,  we  will  make  him 
pay  the  knave's  penalty  for  two  instead  of  one." 

Croxall  only  laughed  at  this  sally  ;  and,  Lawson  having  be- 
stowed a  slight  donation,  the  masker  hastened  after  his  com- 
panions, who  had  assembled,  dancing  to  their  merry  music, 
before  the  door  of  Mr.  Simon  Turner.  There  was  an  air  of 
finery  and  pretension  about  the  dwelling  of  this  gentleman, 
which  seemed  to  denote  that  he  was  upon  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  world  and  with  himself,  so  far  as  the  world's 
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all -important  item,  money,  was  concerned.  Mr.  Turner's  house 
was  newly  built  of  fine  flaring  red  brick  ;  it  had  three  stone 
steps,  a  great  many  windows,  a  very  bright  green  door,  and  a 
still  brighter  brass  knocker,  and  a  large  brass  plate  with  "  Mr. 
Simon  Turner,"  engraved  on  it  in  very  large  letters.  Before 
Mr.  Turner's  house,  be  it  observed,  was  a  small  lawn,  fenced  from 
vulgar  intrusion  by  some  half  dozen  white  posts,  connected  by 
chains  which  swung  between  them,  and  were  also  painted  white. 
Now,  this  small  lawn  had  been  the  subject  of  anything  but  an 
amicable  dispute  between  Mr.  Turner  and  the  poor  cottagers 
whose  humble  dwellings  stood  near  to  his  gaudy  house  ;  for  Mr. 
Turner  had  fixed  his  abode,  as  before  observed,  a  little  apart 
from  the  end  of  the  main  street,  the  side  of  his  dwelling  edging 
a  lane  which  led  away  into  the  open  country,  while  before  it 
stretched  the  village  green,  of  which  the  cottagers  warmly  pro- 
tested that  his  lawn  formed  a  portion  ;  and  that  he  had  not,  nor 
could  not  have  purchased  it  with  the  piece  of  ground  on  which 
he  had  built  his  house. 

Mr.  Turner,  however,  was  a  person  who  took  especial  good 
care  upon  all  occasions  to  make  his  might  constitute  his  right : 
and  the  argument  with  which  he  supported  his  appropriation  of 
the  lawn,  freely  translated  from  the  jargon  of  the  law,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this  : — "  My  friends,  I  am  a  man 
tolerably  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  you  are  wretchedly  poor, 
moreover,  I  am  backed  by  a  person  infinitely  richer  than  myself ; 
and  am  besides  an  attorney,  and  will  be  sworn  upon  provocation 
to  twist  the  most  innocent  words  you  may  utter  into  a  rope 
strong  enough  to  hang  you,  considering  the  ticklish  nature  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Therefore  I  will,  in  all  friendliness, 
give  you  a  warning — be  you  content,  good  people,  that  I  am  for 
the  present  satisfied  with  so  trifling  an  infraction  of  your  com- 
forts as  this  appropriation  of  a  corner  of  your  village  green  ;  for 
be  you  assured  that,  should  it  suit  my  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, with  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  and  the  law  for  my  supporters, 
I  will  appropriate  your  pigs,  your  poultry,  or  anything  else  of 
yours,  upon  which  I  may  happen  to  set  my  fancy." 

u  2 
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Thus  stood  matters  then  with  Mr.  Turner  and  the  cottagers 
near  his  house  ;  this  house  had  been  finished  only  a  few  months 
before  the  arrival  of  Lawson  and  his  companions  at  Draycot ; 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  piece  of  the  green  was  a  matter  of 
still  more  recent  date,  and  one  upon  which  Mr.  Draycot  had 
promised  the  injured  cottagers  that,  before  he  also  employed 
the  law  to  wrest  it  from  their  oppressor,  he  would  devise  for 
them  some  means  of  wofully  annoying  him. 

As  the  dancers,  musicians,  and  men  who  dragged  the  plough, 
now  drew  near  to  Mr.  Turner's  door,  silly  Jemmy  bounded 
before  them,  screaming,  and  snapping  his  fingers  with  delight. 
"Now,  now,  Sir  Andrew,"  he  cried  to  himself,  "now  Harry 
Draycot,  oh,  oh,  ye  will  be  even  with  each  other  yet  for  the 
fool's  sake;  oh,  oh,  ye  will  be  like  the  cats,  and  fight  till  no- 
thing but  your  ears  are  left ;  hurrah  !  hurrah !  how  these  wise 
men  make  sport  for  fools  !" 

On  fairly  arriving  in  front  of  Mr.  Turner's  house,  the  musi- 
cians forthwith  burst  into  a  strain  which  might  have  been 
termed  rather  more  brilliant  than  agreeable,  drums  and  trum« 
pets  leading  the  movement,  while  the  dancers  clashed  their 
swords  in  a  most  military  style  ;  and  half  a  dozen  urchins  of  the 
village,  well  armed  with  marrow  bones,  cleavers,  and  good  shrill 
voices,  kept  tolerable  time  to  the  music,  and  very  effectually 
added  to  the  almost  deafening  uproar.  That  there  was  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  spite  mixed  with  this  fun,  was  pretty 
evident,  from  the  conduct  both  of  the  actors  and  spectators, 
bursts  of  loud  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands  mingling  with 
the  clamorous  music.  The  gaudy  curtains  of  Mr.  Simon 
Turner's  house  were  drawn  over  the  windows,  and  for  a  good 
ten  minutes  that  worthy  gentleman  continued  to  affect  an  utter 
contempt  for  the  noisy  group  who  were  amusing  themselves 
with  a  dance  upon  his  much-prized  lawn.  This  maguanimity 
on  his  part,  however,  by  no  means  suited  the  taste  of  silly 
Jemmy,  who  promised  himself  a  considerable  accession  of  sport 
from  the  appearance  of  the  lawyer;  and  taking,  therefore,  one  of 
his  running  leaps  through  the  dancers,  he  applied  his  hand  to 
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the  brass  knocker,  and  raised  such  a  din,  that  Simon  Turner, 
in  a  mortal  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  his  house,  immediately 
hastened  to  open  the  door. 

Mr.  Turner  did  not  look  at  all  angry,  or  red  in  the  face,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  he  could  not,  his  complexion  having 
that  exquisite  tint  of  tallow  which  eschews  all  colour  but  its 
own.  Mr.  Turner  was  not  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal attractions — he  could  not  have  said, 

"  That,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart, 
He  had  a  shape  to  win !" 

He  had  a  very  short  neck,  and  a  figure  which,  considerably 
below  the  middle  size,  seemed  hesitating  between  clumsiness 
and  downright  fat ;  his  hands,  too,  could  a  gentleman  have  such 
a  hand !  a  hand,  indeed !  a  little  fat,  doughy,  dumpy  paddle. 
His  face  was  no  less  attractive — round,  large,  and  heavy  ;  with  a 
pair  of  eyes  resembling  a  boiled  gooseberry,  and  with  its  afore- 
named tallowy  complexion,  enlivened  by  lank  black  hair.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Turner  was  in  a  passion,  for  he 
clenched  his  hands,  and  stamped  most  vehemently  :  the  stamp- 
ing was  seen,  not  heard  ;  and  Jemmy,  who  had  darted  down  the 
steps  the  moment  that  the  door  was  opened,  now  posted  him- 
self in  front  of  the  dancers,  and,  spreading  out  his  arms  like  the 
sails  of  a  windmill,  made  a  bow  to  Mr.  Turner  which  might 
have  rivalled  the  Chinese  ko-too.  This  mark  of  extreme 
deference  on  Jemmy's  part  did  not  seem  to  be  accepted  by 
Mr.  Turner  in  a  spirit  of  equal  good-will;  for,  redoubling  his 
gesticulations,  that  gentleman  jumped  down  his  own  door  steps, 
with  an  agility  such  as  he  had  never  before  been  known  to 
exhibit,  and  dealt  such  a  right  earnest  blow  at  the  idiot,  that  if 
it  had  descended,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  upon 
his  face,  it  would  have  carried  evidence  of  the  gift  for  some 
time  to  come,  a  fortnight  at  the  least.  This,  however,  was  a 
mark  of  courtesy  which  Jemmy  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  and, 
executing  one  of  his  most  extraordinary  capers,  Mr.  Turner  for 
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once  found  that  he  had  overreached  himself,  and  was  suddenly 
occupying  a  most  undignified  position  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
From  this  he  hastily  scrambled,  and  stamped  about,  evidently 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  though  not  one  word  could 
be  heard  for  the  uproarious  music,  the  shouting,  whistling,  and 
laughing  of  his  unceremonious  visitors.  In  their  own  good 
time  the  sword  dancers  got  through  the  evolutions  of  their 
dance ;  then,  at  a  sign  from  the  fool  or  clown,  the  music  stopped ; 
and  as  that  worthy  advanced,  evidently  with  an  intention  of 
addressing  the  worshipful  Mr.  Turner,  the  motley  crowd  of  men 
and  boys  held  their  peace.  The  moment,  however,  that  a 
symptom  of  quiet  appeared,  the  thick  cluttering  accents  of  Mr. 
Turner  were  heard :  "  I  '11  indict  you  for  a  nuisance  !  I  '11  have 
you  committed  for  a  trespass  !  I  '11  send  you  to  the  county  gaol ! 
I  '11  have  out  a  body  of  constables !  I  '11  have  down  the  mili- 
tary !" 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  excellent  Mr.  Turner ;  we  will  by  no 
means  put  you  to  that  trouble,"  said  the  clown,  with  a  tone  of 
most  provoking  tranquillity  ;  "  now  you  see  the  result  of  a  good 
character :  here  are  you,  Mr.  Simon  Turner,  known  for  miles 
round  Draycot  as  a  gentleman  of  equal  penetration  and  bene- 
volence— one  well  skilled  in  the  law,  one  who  knows  he  must 
swear  to  his  men,  and  who  would  not  for  the  world  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  think  of  taking  out  warrants  against  he  does  not 
know  whom,  a  company  of  fellows  who  come  to  him  for  a  little 
sport  with  masks  on  their  faces.  Then  for  the  benevolence  of 
Mr.  Turner;  who  lives  at  Draycot,  and  knows  not  how  it  is 
his  custom  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  ?  who 
doubts  that  he  will  encourage  the  revival  of  the  good  old 
sport  of  the  Yule  Plough,  albeit  we  have  got  it  a  little  out  of 
season?  Oh,  oh,  my  friends,  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Simon  Turner, 
three  cheers  for  the  noble  donation  he  is  about  to  bestow  :  he  is 
none  of  your  whining,  canting  fellows,  to  prefer  the  nasal 
twang  of  a  Puritan  preacher,  singing  Psalms  in  a  field,  to  the 
hearty  hurrah  of  a  hundred  honest  English  throats ;  hurrah,  then, 
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for  Mr.  Simon  Turner,  who  would  give  every  man  in  England 
a  fair  share  of  old  ale,  and  roast  beef,  a  merry  dance,  and  a 
jolly  song !" 

A  most  deafening  and  sarcastic  shout  was  raised  as  the  clown 
ceased  speaking  :  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Turner  sought  to  de- 
precate the  honour  for  which  his  inclination  was  about  as  good 
as  his  claim :  but,  while  the  crowd  of  rustics  pertinaciously 
gave  him  a  three  times  three,  he  renewed  his  former  threats 
of  constables,  soldiers,  and  county  gaols,  deriving  thereby  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  screaming  and  raving,  as  well  as  his 
visitors. 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  mock  cheers,  the  clown  again  ad- 
vanced with  an  affected  obeisance,  praying  for  a  donation  from 
the  liberal  Mr.  Turner.  This  prayer  was  of  course  rejected  in 
terms  not  the  most  ceremonious  imaginable,  mixed  with  sundry 
threats  of  legal  methods  of  revenge. 

"  Ha,  ha,  Simon,  what  then  ?"  screamed  silly  Jemmy ;  "  what 
then  ?  You  do  not  know  their  names,  you  cannot  see  their  faces ; 
ha,  ha,  who  is  the  fool  now,  I  wonder?  who  is  the  fool  now? 
wise  lawyer  Turner,  or  silly  Jemmy,  who  is  the  greater  fool  ?" 

"Rascal,  I  see  thy  face,  and  know  thy  name!  and  I  will 
have  thee  in  a  gaol  to-morrow !"  cried  the  lawyer,  again  darting 
forwards,  and  seizing  silly  Jemmy  by  the  throat. 

The  idiot,  however,  easily  escaped  from  his  grasp,  and  forth- 
with, twisting  his  features  into  one  of  their  most  diabolical  grins, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Fool  again,  lawyer  Turner,  fool  again ;  silly 
Jemmy  has  done  you  no  harm  ;  and  who  will  bear  witness  for 
you,  who  will  send  silly  Jemmy  to  gaol  on  lawyer  Turner's 
oath?  Oh,  oh,  a  fool  again,  a  fool  again!  and,  I  say,  lawyer," 
he  continued,  "take  care,  or  I'll  tell,  I'll  tell  my  father,  and 
he  will  bring  red  hot  pincers  to  nip  you  with  o'  nights ;  oh,  oh, 
lawyer  Turner,  you  will  surely  be  his  visitor  at  last ;  they  blow 
the  furnace  night  and  day,  and  keep  it  hot,  quite  hot,  and  ready 
for  lawyer  Turner." 

The  hideous  grimaces  with  which  silly  Jemmy  accompanied 
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his  threat  seemed  almost  to  scare  the  lawyer  himself,  and  he 
shrank  back  upon  his  doorsteps,  while  the  mob,  which  seemed 
wonderfully  delighted  with  Jemmy's  promises  respecting  his 
father,  gave  him  a  hearty  cheer :  when  it  had  died  away,  the 
clown  stepped  forwards,  and,  in  a  speech  full  of  mock  regret, 
deplored  the  necessity  which  appeared  for  executing  "  Yule 
Plough  law"  against  Mr.  Simon  Turner.  A  loud  shout  burst 
out  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  forthwith  the  dancers,  drawing 
off  the  lawn,  made  way  for  the  young  men  who  held  the  plough ; 
who,  on  their  part,  immediately  advancing,  laid  waste  the  pride 
of  lawyer  Turner  in  his  smooth  turf,  while  that  excellent  indi- 
vidual stood  upon  his  doorsteps,  bemoaning  its  destruction  in 
most  piteous  terms,  and  even  condescending,  as  the  deep  furrows 
rose  under  the  destructive  engine,  to  use  entreaties  for  its  pre- 
servation. His  entreaties  met  the  same  derision  which  had 
been  awarded  to  his  threats,  and  the  progress  of  the  plough 
over  the  lawn  was  hailed  with  loud  laughter  and  clapping  of 
hands. 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  horses'  hoofs  met  the  ears  of 
those  individuals  who  were  standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd ; 
among  these  were  Lawson  and  the  rector,  who  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  the  village  inn,  which  was  about  a  bowshot  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  view  of  whose  garden  might  be  well 
commanded  from  that  position.  The  hilarious  rector  had,  on 
his  part,  seemed  for  once  to  have  most  heartily  sympathized 
with  the  mirth  of  his  parishioners,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  lawyer's  grass  plot  with  as  much  relish  as 
the  most  ragged  and  curly-headed  urchin  in  the  crowd.  "  I 
do  wonder  now,"  he  said,  turning  to  Lawson,  "  that  my  good 
friend,  Sir  Andrew,  appears  not  in  the  lawyer's  behalf;  I 
know  he  is  in  the  house  at  this  moment,  for  I  met  him  on  the 
way  thither  ere  we  visited  the  church ;  and,  as  they  were  to 
hold  a  long  council  together,  doubtless,  he  is  there  still :  now,  I 
do  think  the  sight  of  the  Baronet  would  scare  some  of  those 
droll  rascals  ;  and,  assuredly,  if  there  be  honour  among  thieves, 
Sir  Andrew  should  say  something  for  Simon  Turner.   But  what 
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have  wo  here?''  pursued  the  rector,  as  the  horses  of  the  ap- 
proaching riders  came  briskly  over  the  gravel  path  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  green.  "  As  I  am  a  sinner,  the  Draycots,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  young  Lord  Fitzwarine  :  now,  if  the  villagers 
do  but  hail  them,  we  shall  have  sport  at  last ;  our  good  Andrew 
Luntley  is  not  the  man  to  hide,  with  the  enemy  grinning  at  him 
through  a  loophole." 

The  surmise  of  Croxall  proved  correct ;  the  news  quickly 
spread  through  the  crowd  that  the  approaching  horsemen  were 
no  other  than  the  Draycots  and  their  noble  friend  ;  and,  as  they 
neared  the  attorney's  house,  a  simultaneous  cheer  hailed  their 
appearance. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  cried  the  old  Squire,  as  a  path  opened  in 
the  multitude  for  the  clown  to  approach  him,  "  well,  have  you 
meted  out  justice  to  Mr.  Simon  Turner  ?  By  my  faith,  if  you 
have,  before  he  can  put  down  fresh  turf  on  the  land  which 
he  has  robbed  you  of,  he  shall  find  that  for  once  law  and  justice 
are  the  same." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  replied  fifty  voices  in  a  breath,  "  we  have 
given  plough  law  to  the  lawyer." 

Then,  as  the  Squire  and  his  companions  rode  through  the 
dividing  crowd,  towards  Turner's  house,  rose  a  deafening  cry  of 
"  Long  live  the  noble  Lord  Fitzwarine,  and  the  good  Squire 
of  Draycot !" 

"Well,  my  friends,"  said  old  Draycot,  laughing,  as  he  re- 
garded the  grim  appearance  of  the  ploughed-up  lawn,  "  I  see 
you  have  done  your  duty  like  good  men  of  the  olden  time  ;  and 
there  is  roast  beef  and  ale  at  the  Manor  House  to-day  for  all 
who  have  aided  in  such  a  right  act  of  English  justice ;  to-morrow, 
we  will  see  if  the  law  permits  Master  Simon  Turner  to  pilfer 
your  village  green  at  his  pleasure." 

"  I  defy  you,  Sir,  I  defy  you  !  and  I  will  have  revenge,  and 
law,  and  justice  myself!  I  will,  Sir,  I  will !"  said,  or  rather 
shouted  Mr.  Turner,  from  his  topmost  doorstep,  to  the  old 
Squire,  who  had  ridden  up  to  the  posts  which  confined  the  ob- 
noxious lawn. 
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What  reply  Mr.  Draycot  might  have  returned  to  the  lawyer 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  another  actor  in  the 
scene,  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  himself, 
who,  giving  the  unhappy  lawyer  a  push  that  sent  him  sprawling, 
leaped  over  his  body,  and,  running  across  the  rugged  ploughed 
lawn,  seized  the  rein  of  Mr.  Draycot's  horse. 

"  Hurra,  hurra,  Andrew  Luntley  !  True  blue,  true  blue  ; 
I  said  so  !"  cried  the  rector,  who,  in  company  with  Lawson, 
had  made  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

Sir  Andrew,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  notice  the  applause 
of  his  friend ;  there  was  a  frenzy  in  his  rage  which  deprived  him 
for  the  moment  of  the  power  of  speech ;  and  those  of  the  villagers 
who  stood  near  shuddered  as  they  looked  in  his  face,  for  they 
felt  that  the  visage  of  a  fiend  might  have  been  the  same.  The 
usually  dark  colour  of  Sir  Andrew's  cheek  had  fled,  and,  like  his 
lips,  it  was  ashy  pale,  while  round  the  scarcely  cicatrized  wound 
on  his  forehead  the  skin  was  dark  and  discoloured ;  but  it  was 
the  storm  of  wild  and  unholy  passions,  the  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  so  strongly  depicted  in  Sir  Andrew's  face,  which  made  it 
so  truly  horrible  to  behold. 

He  forced  his  white  lips  to  utterance,  while  Mr.  Draycot, 
curious  as  to  what  he  would  say,  suffered  his  horse's  reins  to 
remain  in  Sir  Andrew's  grasp.  "  Beware,  Harry  Draycot," 
he  cried  ;  "  we  have  a  long — a  long  arrear  of  hate  and  wrong 
to  settle.  But  look,  look  to  yourself,  ere  you  undertake  to 
promote  the  claims  of  an  impostor.  Beware  both  for  yourself 
and  for  her  who  is  called  Sybil  Mandeville :  oh,  'tis  well  done 
to  undertake  her  cause ;  good,  worthy  Squire,  you  assist  me 
well.  Held  to  contempt,  and  trodden  down  by  you — baffled 
at  every  turn,  despised,  insulted,  struck,  struck— by  Heaven, 
struck !"  With  these  last  words,  Sir  Andrew  loosed  his 
hold  of  the  rein  of  Mr.  Drayco  t's  horse,  and  with  clenched 
hands  threatened,  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage,  the  younger 
Squire.  "  Beware,  beware,"  he  cried,  "  all,  all  of  you,  beware  ; 
you  know  me  not,  you  have  not  known  me  yet ;  Squire  and 
peasant,  you  who  have  defied,  and  you  who  have  evaded  me,  you 
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know  not  Andrew  Luntley  yet.  High  and  low,  Squire  Draycot, 
or  Farmer  Ashley — you  who  have  tempted  me  to  hate,  like  that 
of  hell,  shall  know  what  vengeance  such  a  hatred  seeks  !" 

"  I  fear  not  your  vengeance,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,"  said  the 
Squire,  with  a  calmness  of  contempt  which  did  but  exasperate 
the  already  boiling  passions  of  the  Baronet ! 

"  You  know  not  what  it  is  you  have  to  fear  !"  cried  Sir  An- 
drew, furiously,  "  Oh,  wise,  oh,  worthy  Squire !  well,  well,  I 
will  not  show  the  amount  of  your  reckoning  until  you  are  called 
upon  for  the  payment ;  but  mistake  me  not,  hope  not  to  elude 
the  debt  of  my  vengeance;  you  shall  all  know  who  Andrew 
Luntley  is,  from  the  Squire  and  his  hot-brained  son  to  the 
meanest  hind  in  Draycot." 

"  And,  from  Squire  to  hind,  we  are  all  prepared  to  meet  this 
boasted  vengeance,"  cried  the  man  who  had  personated  the 
clown,  hastily  stripping  off  the  mask  and  rough  hairy  cap, 
which  formed  part  of  his  disguise,  and  showing  the  bluff,  ho- 
nest face  of  Farmer  Ashley.  "Who  talks  of  vengeance?"  he 
said  ;  "  is  not  this  English  land,  with  law  alike  for  peasant  and 
for  prince  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  honest  Farmer  Ashley,"  cried  the  Baronet, 
turning  towards  him:  "well  said,  Farmer  Ashley;  there  is 
law  for  every  man  in  this  good  English  land — right,  right ; 
there  is  law,  and  Farmer  Ashley  shall  find  there  is,  ere  long ; 
so,  too,  it  was  Farmer  Ashley  who  played  the  fool  and  rioter 
at  once,  and  trespassed  on  the  property  of  a  good  and  loyal 
servant  of  King  George :  oh,  ob,  Farmer  Ashley,  know  you 
there  is  a  crime  the  law  calls  treason  ?" 

At  these  words,  and  the  threat  implied  in  them,  the  crowd  of 
the  peasantry  broke  oiit  into  a  tumult  of  yells,  groans,  and 
execrations:  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  presence  of  Mr.  Draycot 
himself  had  kept  them  at  all  quiet  under  the  manifestation  of 
the  hatred  which  Sir  Andrew  bore  to  that  gentleman  ;  but 
now  that  Farmer  Ashley,  a  great  favourite  in  Draycot  and  its 
neighbourhood,  also  was  attacked,  all  attempts  to  check  the 
open  exhibition  of  the  dissatisfaction,  of  which  they  had  already 
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given  sundry  signs  and  tokens,  in  a  stray  hiss,  or  passing  groan, 
proved  vain  ;  and  Mr.  Draycot  perceived,  with  some  regret,  that 
the  storm  which  Sir  Andrew  had  himself  invoked  would  descend 
on  his  head  with  very  disagreeable  violence.  More  than  one 
hand  had  raised  a  stone  to  fling  at  the  Baronet,  when  it  was 
withheld  by  the  loud  and  stern  command  of  Mr.  Draycot : 
"  My  friends,  as  you  value  my  esteem,  give  not  that  bad  man  a 
just  plea  against  you." 

The  stones  were  then  unwillingly  relinquished ;  but  among 
the  many  there  assembled  who  had  cause  to  curse  the  name  of 
Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  there  were  some  who  had  determined  that 
they  would  not  altogether  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
a  little  personal  revenge.     These,  therefore,  made  a  rush  upon 
the  ploughed  lawn,  resolving  to  hustle  the  Baronet,  if  they  did 
not  dare  to  strike  him,  while  every  term  of  that  abuse  which  it 
must  be  admitted  he  deserved  was  freely  lavished  upon  him  by 
the  mob.     Some  among  these  were  rather  imprudent  in  their 
invectives,  and  more  than  one  voice  was  heard  to  cry — "  Down 
with  the  Whigs  !"  "No  stock -jobbing  landlords  !"  "Send  him 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover !"  "  Let  him  and  the  Duke  go  hang 
together !"  and  sundry  other  exclamations,  indicative  of  any- 
thing rather  than  affection  for  the  reigning  family ;  and  which, 
if  uttered  in  London,  might  have  brought  upon  the  speakers 
the  fate  which  the  worthy  authorities  of  that  city  had  in  the 
preceding  reign  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  schoolmaster, 
Bournois — that  of  being  whipped  to  death,  because  he  had 
foolishly  said  that  King  George  was  not  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  the  realm.     It  would,  however,  have  been  a  hard  matter 
even  for  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  to  have  fixed  upon  the  men  who 
raised  these  imprudent  cries  ;  indeed,  he  was  now  being  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  crowd,  which  had  closed  round  him,  in  a  style 
which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  and  which  left 
him  no  time  for  particular  observation.     This  incapacity  on 
his  part  was,  however,  made  up  for  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Turner,  who,  having  risen  from  the  ground,  was  busily  engaged, 
standing  on  his  doorstep,  and  noting  in  his  tablets  all  these 
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traitorous  exclamations,  for  which  exercise  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry some  unknown  hand  rewarded  him  with  a  buffet,  that 
stretched  him  in  a  most  senseless,  and  therefore  harmless,  con- 
dition on  his  own  threshold. 

Meanwhile,  curses,  "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  were  in  the  ears  of 
Sir  Andrew,  as  he  was  driven  to  and  fro  among  the  rustics, 
from  many  of  whom  his  avarice  and  luxury  had  taken  every 
comfort  that  could  make  life  endurable;  but  still,  amid  the 
hum  and  execrations,  he  could  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Draycot  sternly  commanding  the  peasants,  as  they  valued 
his  favour,  to  forbear. 

These,  however,  seemed  to  experience  a  more  smarting  sense 
of  wrong  from  the  consciousness  that  their  oppressor  for  the 
time  being  was  in  their  power ;  and  Sir  Andrew  felt  that  his 
situation  was  fast  becoming  one  of  some  danger,  when  he  be- 
came sensible  that  another  person  was  aiding  his  endeavours  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  crowd ;  the  next  moment,  a  firm 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  collar,  his  assailants  fell  back,  and, 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Lord  Fitzwarine :  this  active  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  young  nobleman  seemed  partially  to  awe  the 
rustics,  and  they  offered  no  very  violent  opposition  to  the  effort 
by  which  he  dragged  the  Baronet  through  the  mass  into  which 
they  had  wedged  themselves.  Sir  Andrew,  as  he  now  breathed 
a  little  more  freely,  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching wheels  of  some  vehicle. 

"  A  carriage,  Sir,  has  been  sent  for  you  by  the  rector,"  said 
Lord  Fitzwarine :  "  for  your  own  sake,  get  away  from  these  angry 
people." 

Sir  Andrew  ground  his  teeth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  rage,  and 
scowled  darkly  back  upon  the  crowd,  as,  by  the  conjoined  efforts 
of  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  himself,  he  stood  just  free  of  its  suffo- 
cating pressure,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  path  by  which  CroxalFs 
carriage  had  now  drawn  up,  for  Lord  Fitzwarine's  information  was 
correct :  on  the  first  symptom  of  a  collision  between  Sir  Andrew 
and  the  peasants,  the  rector,  who  was  not  without  an  appre- 
hension that  they  might  treat  him  to  the  same  fare  as  his  friend, 
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and  who  was  for  his  own  part  very  pacifically  disposed,  thought 
proper  to  retire  with  all  possible  expedition,  first  telling  Lawson 
that  he  would  send  a  carriage  for  the  Baronet. 

To  be  driven  in  this  sort  from  the  field,  by  no  means  suited 
the  taste  of  the  last-mentioned  worthy;  yet,  as  he  turned  his  head 
once  more  towards  the  peasants,  and  beheld  them  still  standing 
in  a  compact  mass,  with  muttering  voices,  clenched  hands,  and 
heavy  brows,  he  felt  that  he  must  lack  wisdom  to  risk  a  new 
encounter,  and  therefore  leaped  into  the  carriage  ;  ere  it  drove 
off,  however,  he  leaned  forward,  and,  fixing  on  his  deliverer  the 
look  of  a  basilisk,  he  cried,  with  a  sneer,  "  And  you  too,  noble 
Lord  Fitzwarine,  are  among  these  rioters." 

The  cheeks  of  the  young  man  flushed,  and  his  quick  reply 
was  evidently  an  angry  one  ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  lost 
in  the  storm  of  hisses  and  groans  which  pursued  Sir  Andrew  from 
the  scene  of  his  discomfiture. 

The  harmless  merriment  of  the  day  was  now  spoiled,  the  good 
meeting  broken,  "  with  most  admired  disorder  ;"  and  a  some- 
what serious  consultation  was  held  at  the  Manor  House  that 
night,  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  very  natural,  but 
certainly  very  rash  outbreak  of  popular  feeling  which  the  morn- 
ing had  witnessed. 

That  same  night  a  travelling  carriage  with  six  horses,  and 
two  outriders,  departed  from  Luntley  Hall,  and  the  Baronet  was 
whirled  along'the  road  to  London,  with  a  speed  almost  sufficient 
to  gratify  even  the  impatience  of  his  malice. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ; 
And  now  they  whispered  close,  now  shrugging  reared 
The  important  shoulder,  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set ; 
No  sooner  Lucifer  recalls  affairs, 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret, 
When,  lo  !  pushed  up  to  power  and  crowned  their  cares, 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  stairs." 

Castle  of  Indolence. 

It  was  with  a  pulse  somewhat  quickened  from  its  usual  steady 
beating,  that  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  three  days  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  found  himself  ushered  into  the  presence  of  two  men, 
each  of  whom  he  felt  to  be  in  some  sort  an  arbiter  of  his  fate. 
The  grave  middle-aged  servant  who  had  announced  Sir  Andrew, 
retreating  with  a  reverential  bow,  closed  the  door  noiselessly 
behind  him,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed  in  the  spacious  and 
somewhat  gloomy  apartment,  for  those  whom  the  Baronet 
visited  rose  not  to  greet  his  presence.  The  uneasiness  of  Lunt- 
ley meanwhile  being  increased  by  this  cold  reception,  he  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  to  advance,  and  glanced  round  the  room 
with  an  air  of  indecision  and  diffidence  very  unusual  to  him. 

That  chamber,  as  we  have  said,  was  somewhat  gloomy ;  it  was 
situated  on  the  ground-floor  of  an  ancient  house  on  the  confines 
of  the  city  of  Westminster ;  the  walls  were  wainscoted  with  oak, 
the  windows  hung  with  damask  curtains  of  a  dusky,  dead  crim- 
son colour  ;  from  these  windows,  the  eye  wandered  over  a  trim 
old-fashioned  garden,  which  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  latter  object,  indeed,  no  way  increased  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  scene  without ;  for  the  day  was  a  dull  one,  rather  like  those 
of  November  than  the  end  of  March  ;  and  the  yellow  fogs  pecu- 
liar to  London  and  its  vicinity,  creeping  over  the  bosom  of  the 
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river,  seemed  to  settle  in  dense  masses  among  the  clipped  shrub- 
beries of  the  garden.  As  to  the  apartment,  despite  its  extreme 
dulness,  and  the  almost  puritanical  abstinence  from  ornament  and 
gay  colours  in  its  furniture,  it  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  master  of  the  house  could  boast  not  merely  of  competency, 
but  wealth.  The  foot  sank  deep  upon  the  dark,  rich  carpet,  and 
luxurious  repose  might  have  been  enjoyed  upon  the  well-stuffed 
couches,  covered  with  satin  damask  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
curtains  ;  while,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  a  magnificent  Indian 
screen  stretched  half  the  width  of  the  apartment.  Within  the 
shelter  of  this  screen  was  placed  a  table  of  carved  and  highly 
polished  oak ;  and  beside  it  were  two  chairs,  on  which  sat  the 
persons  Sir  Andrew  came  to  visit. 

Something  staid,  and  even  severe,  there  was  in  the  aspect  of 
these  men,  who  were  both  verging  to  the  decline  of  life,  and 
who  alike  wore  the  peculiar  sable  garb  of  the  clerical  order. 

One  of  them,  the  taller  and  thinner  of  the  two,  raised  his 
eyes  on  Sir  Andrew's  entrance,  but,  instantly  dropping  them, 
folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  waiting  seemingly  for  the  Baro- 
net to  broach,  the  business  of  the  interview.  There  was  some- 
thing, as  he  thus  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  peculiarly  repulsive  in 
the  countenance  of  this  man — the  thin,  tightened  lips,  the  griz- 
zled brows,  drawn  into  an  habitual  frown,  the  pale  hollow  cheeks, 
seeming  the  signs  of  a  bitter  and  misanthropic,  rather  than  of 
a  mortified  and  humble  spirit.  Yet  that  face  was  not  altogether 
deficient  in  evidence  of  mind ;  but  its  tokens  were  those  of  mind 
perverted  from  benevolent  and  noble  aims,  and  occupied  only 
with  the  dark  projects  of  a  persecuting  bigotry. 

The  character  of  this  man,  however,  belied  not  the  expression 
of  his  face :  had  the  spirit  of  the  times  permitted  a  free  course 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  intolerance,  Francis  Blackburne  would, 
we  may  well  believe,  have  renewed  for  the  Catholics  of  England 
sufferings  as  severe  as  any  they  had  known  during  the  first  pro- 
gress of  the  Keformation,  and  more  worthily  even  than  by  his 
writings  have  proved  his  claim  to  a  place  beside  the  persecu- 
tors of  those  times. 
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The  countenance  of  Blackburne's  companion  was  also  some- 
what severe,  but  it  was  less  so  than  that  of  the  Archdeacon ;  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  this  other  person's  face,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  he  was  a  man  rather  inflexible  and  hard 
than  cruel,  and  that  his  intellect  was  of  a  higher  and  more 
commanding  cast  than  that  of  his  companion." 

The  silence,  meanwhile,  of  these  persons,  which  on  his  first 
entrance  had  somewhat  embarrassed,  now  irritated  Sir  Andrew  ; 
and,  after  the  hesitation  of  a  few  moments,  he  resumed  his  usual 
boldness,  and,  abruptly  advancing,  inquired,  with  a  slight  air  of 
asperity  in  his  tone  and  manner,  whether  his  Lordship  had  ex- 
plained to  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  according  to  his  promise,  the 
difficulty  in  which  he,  Sir  Andrew,  was  involved. 

"  Surely  I  have  kept  my  word  with  thee,  Sir  Andrew,"  an- 
swered Dr.  Hoadley ;  for  it  was  that  dignitary  whom  the  Baronet 
addressed. 

"  And  what  then,  my  Lord  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Sir  Andrew ; 
"  can  a  clue  be  yet  obtained  by  which  we  may  discover  whether 
this  man,  this  Wilson,  yet  lives  ?  You,  my  Lord,  and  you,  my 
most  dear  and  reverend  friend,"  pursued  Sir  Andrew,  turning 
towards  the  Archdeacon,  "  will  perceive  of  how  much  conse- 
quence it  is  to  me,  in  opposing  the  frauds  of  the  Squire  of  Dray- 
cot  and  his  Papist  ^colleagues,  to  discover  whether  this  man,  who 
they  will  pretend  performed  the  marriage  of  the  heir  of  Roden- 
hurst,  still  lives." 

"I  regret,  Sir  Andrew,"  replied  Blackburne,  "that  I  cannot 
at  the  moment  furnish  you  with  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of 
Wilson  :  something  do  I  remember  of  him  at  the  time  that  I  was 

Vicar  of  B :  he  was  a  man  with  an  undue  leaning  towards 

the  idolatrous  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  disguising  to 
himself  this  backsliding,  this  want  of  zeal,  yea,  in  his  own  vain 
mind  converting  it  to  a  merit,  under  the  terms  of  Christian  cha- 
rity and  kindness.  I  am  free  to  own  it  would  please  not  me 
that  the  Manor  of  Rodenhurst  should  take  a  rancorous  Papist 
for  its  owner ;  but,  alas !  Wilson  resigned  his  curacy  even  before 
I  ceased  to  be  Vicar  of  B  - —  ;  something  too  I  do  remember, 
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through  the  long  lapse  of  twenty  years,  about  an  accession  of 
property  which  compelled  him  to  change  his  name  :  thus  you 
see,  Sir  Andrew,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  his  abode." 

While  Blackburne  spoke,  Sir  Andrew,  in  compliance  with  a 
sign  from  the  Bishop,  had  drawn  a  chair  near  the  table  by 
which  the  two  dignitaries  sat ;  a  dark  shade  of  disappointment 
croased  his  features  when  first  the  Archdeacon  named  his  in- 
ability to  direct  him  in  his  endeavour  to  find  the  curate,  upon 
whom  so  much  depended ;  but  Blackburne's  open  avowal  of 
his  indisposition  towards  Sybil's  cause  gave  vigour  to  the  hope 
which  he  still  had  of  wronging  the  orphan ;  and  his  face  glowed 
with  an  exultation  not  unremarked  by  Hoadley,  who  sat  with 
his  arms  folded,  leaning  slightly  forwards  over  the  table,  and 
with  his  eyes  keenly  fixed  upon  the  Baronet's  face.  That 
exultation,  too,  which  appeared  even  in  a  face  every  feature 
of  which  had  been  long  practised  to  the  arts  of  deception, 
was  also  visible  in  the  voice,  low  as  were  the  tones  of  reply. 
"Oh!"  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew,  "if  it  be  not  easy  even  with 
y»ur  aid,  Most  Reverend,  to  find  this  crazed  curate,  will  the 
matter  be  one  of  less  difficulty  to  those  whose  every  step  we 
may  embarrass  with  fantastic  charges  of  disaffection  to  the 
government  of  our  most  gracious  King — against  whom  we  may 
raise  the  cry  of  Papist  and  Nonjuror  ?" 

"  But  there  is  yet  a  difficulty,  mine  excellent  Sir  Andrew," 
said  Hoadley,  leaning  still  more  forwards,  and  fastening  upon 
Luntley  a  look  of  such  keen  and  withering  penetration,  that 
even  the  bold  and  crafty  Baronet  quailed  under  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  to  contend  with  or  mislead  a  mind  the  vigour 
of  which  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his  own.  "  There  is  yet 
a  difficulty,  dear  Sir  Andrew,"  pursued  the  Bishop.  "  We  will 
suppose  now,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument — we  will  suppose 
that  this  foolish  Wilson  yet  lives,  and  may  come  forward  to 
avow  that  he  did  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  between 
Emma  Frankley  and  Gerald  Mandeville  :  in  his  power  it  must 
surely  be  to  produce  some  proof  beyond  his  mere  assertion. 
How,  then,  would  those  stand  in  the  public  eye  who  should 
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have  attempted  to  back  so  gross  a  fraud,  though  perpetrated 

we  will  again  for  the  sake  of  argument  say — even  by  such  a 
person  as  yourself?  It  were  dangerous,  Sir  Andrew,  for  the 
most  powerful  to  attempt  to  support  you  then." 

In  his  eagerness  to  secure  the  countenance  of  the  Bishop, 
Luntley,  in  replying  to  this  speech,  somewhat  lost  sight  of  his 
usual  caution.  "  Nay,  my  Lord,"  he  answered,  "  even  under  cir- 
cumstances so  disgraceful  to  myself  as  those  which  you  are 
pleased  to  imagine,  there  would  be  no  danger  for  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  ministry  or  the  Church  in  lending  me 
their  countenance,  unless  Wilson  had  actually  the  certificate  of 
the  marriage  to  produce :  who  will  credit  the  assertions  of  a  man 
bound,  as  he  must  be,  to  confess  in  the  first  instance  the  most 
glaring  defalcations  from  the  truth  ?  Would  not  the  world 
think  it  likely  that  he  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  conceal 
a  marriage  from  a  motive  of  self-interest,  might  also  from  the 
same  motive  affect  to  have  performed  one  ?  And,  for  the  cer- 
tificate, that  he  can  never,  never  show." 

"And  who  should  declare  that,"  cried  the  Bishop,  "save  he 
who  knows  that  a  marriage  has  been  performed,  and  that  he 
has  the  proofs  of  it  in  his  possession  ?" 

The  colour  rose  high  on  Luntley's  cheek  at  these  words,  so 
coldly  and  calmly  uttered ;  he  had  no  mind  to  avow  the  extent 
of  his  guilt  to  a  man  as  stern  and  daring  as  himself,  however 
far  he  might  have  ventured  with  the  easy  and  profligate  Crox- 
all ;  he  wished  not,  in  truth,  to  feel  himself  in  the  Bishop's 
power,  though  he  felt  it  necessary  to  seek  his  support.  He 
however  answered,  with  an  unflinching  air,  "Who  shall  say 
that  I  have  declared  a  knowledge  of  Gerald  Mandeville's  mar- 
riage? Like  your  Lordship,  I  have  but  made  suppositions.  But 
if  it  please  you,  we  will  pursue  these  suppositions  yet  further : 
we  will  suppose  Sybil  Mandeville  to  be  indeed  the  true  heiress 
of  Rodenhurst,  and  that  I — even  I,  Andrew  Luntley — by  force 
and  fraud,  hold  the  certificate  of  her  mother's  marriage." 

"Then,  my  son,"  answered  the  Bishop,  "  thou  dost  suppose 
thyself  a  most  abominable  villain." 

h  2 
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"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Sir  Andrew,  with  a  sneer ;  "  but, 
good  lack,  right  reverend  Lord  Bishop,  those  wise  and  sober 
gentlemen  the  moralists  are  all  agreed,  that  villains  are  the 
tools  which  ministers  of  state  work  withal ;  this  they  hold  as 
a  general  rule,  and  most  surely  it  must  apply  to  the  admirable 
Whig  and  Low  Church  ministers  of  England  in  the  present  day." 

"  That  argument  is  certainly  inconfutable,"  replied  Hoadley ; 
"villains  are  the  tools  of  ministers  of  state;  but,  my  good  Sir 
Andrew,  it  were  sometimes  we1  to  remember  that  these  kind  of 
tools  are  invariably  cast  ap'.de  when  their  edge  is  turned,  when 
their  use  has  become  sufficiently  notorious  to  involve  discredit." 

"  And  when  shall  that  time  come  to  the  Whigs  ?"  cried  Sir 
Andrew.  "  Will  they  espouse,  in  despite  of  a  good  servant,  the 
cause  of  one  who  is  supported  by  such  fantastic  dreamers  as 
Harry  Draycot  and  Lord  Aumerle  ?  My  Lord — my  Lord,  surely 
they  are  more  wise  in  their  generation  ;  they  know  themselves 
to  be  essentially  the  foes  of  the  people :  the  old  romance  of 
chivalry  yet  lingers  among  the  Tories,  and  would  prevail  in 
the  establishment  of  Sybil's  claims  ;  but  will  the  Whigs  favour 
those  claims  ?  Do  not  they  know  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  no- 
bility has  a  sympathy  for  the  people — that  the  Catholic  spirit  of 
the  High  Church  would  also  plead  in  the  nation's  behalf;  and 
do  not  they  also  know  that  they  are  themselves  but  a  handful, 
great  only  while  successful?" 

Hoadley  had  blenched  not  in  his  steady  gaze  while  the  Baronet 
spoke.  Blackburne,  on  his  part,  kept  his  eyes  steadily  cast  down- 
wards, but  the  occasional  gathering  of  a  frown  upon  his  brow 
might  have  seemed  to  betoken  that  he  liked  not  the  plain  terms 
in  which  Sir  Andrew  thought  fitting  to  speak  both  of  him- 
self and  others :  it  was  as  if  the  worthy  Archdeacon  would 
have  preferred,  even  among  such  close  friends,  a  slight  varnish  of 
hypocrisy,  or  was  really  so  sincere  and  simple-hearted  in  his  hot 
bigotry,  that  he  supposed  all  Whigs  and  Low  Churchmen  to  be 
as  candid  and  enthusiastic  as  himself.  The  Bishop,  however, 
was  either  less  nice  or  more  penetrating  ;  and  he  replied  to  the 
Baronet,  "  It  may  not  be  gainsaid,  Sir  Andrew;  thy  claims  upon 
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our  ministry  are  indeed  great,  especially  touching  that  matter 
of  the  stocks." 

"  Yes,  there,  there,  my  Lord,"  cried  Luntley,  breaking  in,  and 
forgetting,  in  the  greed  of  the  money  jobber,  the  nearer  interests 
of  the  moment — "  yes,  my  Lord  ;  long  life  and  glory  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  glory  and  life  as  long  to  the  memory  of  Burnet 
let  nations  writhe  and  struggle,  let  them  toil  and  starve,  the 
yoke  is  on  their  necks  ;  their  rulers  borrow  money,  and  the  in- 
terest must  be  paid  by  them:  what  matter,  what  matter  if  they 
coin  it  in  their  blood?" 

"  Surely  not  to  the  usurer  who  wins,"  answered  Hoadley; 
"  but,  reverting,  Sir  Andrew,  more  closely  to  this  very  myste- 
rious affair  of  your  own,  it  seems  you  admit  that  the  young  lady 
who  advances  this,  as  you  call  it,  unjust  claim  to  the  estates  of 
Bodenhurst,  is  likely  to  be  supported  in  her  claim  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Earl  of  Aumerle." 

"  And  that  Earl  of  Aumerle,"  cried  Blackburne,  bitterly, 
"  would  all  but  encourage  the  scarlet  impurities  of  Borne  her- 
self;  is  not  his  house  open  to  the  Nonjuror;  was  he  not  more 
than  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  cause  of  the  Pretender; 
has  he  not  the  malice  of  all  but  downright  Papistry  in  his 
heart  ?" 

"  It  may  be,  it  may  be,"  said  Hoadley,  in  his  quiet,  deprecat- 
ing manner  :  "  but,  my  dear  friend,  whatever  may  be  in  the 
heart  of  Aumerle,  there  is  a  candid,  unimpeachable  loyalty  in 
his  words  and  actions :  he  is  believed  to  love  in  his  soul  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  that  cause  is  now  desperate  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Aumerle  is  a  man  of  vast  influence,  much  beloved,  and 
respected  no  less  for  his  character  than  his  station.  I  think 
our  ministers  are  wise;  the  tempest  is  past,  and  they  would 
scarcely  care  to  be  at  issue  with  one  who  might  cause  the  clouds 
again  to  gather  around  them ;  rather,  I  think  they  would  do 
much  to  win  the  Earl  of  Aumerle ;  nor  will  they  look  very 
favourably  on  any  of  their  own  partisans  who  shall  uselessly 
provoke  his  hostility." 

"  Oh,  fear  me  not  for  that,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Andrew  ; 
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"  if  our  ministers  are  wise,  so  also  is  Aumerle  :  let  them  pursue 
what  measures  they  will,  he  has  more  sense  than  to  throw  away 
his  title  and  fortune  on  a  ruined  cause.  Would  only  I  could 
discover  if  this  Wilson  lives  !" 

"  It  scarcely  matters  that,  unless  he  did  perform  the  marriage 
of  Gerald  Mandeville,"  said  Hoadley,  returning  to  his  former 
point,  with  a  pertinacity  which  Sir  Andrew  found  extremely 
disagreeable.    Blackburne,  however,  came  to  the  Baronet's  aid. 

"  But  it  does  matter,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  to  silence  at  once 
the  obnoxious  claims  of  a  Papist,  and  the  invidious  clamour  of 
the  High  Churchmen.  What !  is  the  name  of  a  worthy  and 
God-fearing  man,  such  as  our  friend,  Sir  Andrew,  to  be  made 
the  sport  of  their  tongues?  Is  his  worldly  substance  to  be  held, 
as  it  were,  during  their  pleasure,  while  they  put  forth  audacious 
pretensions  in  favour  of  illegitimate  or  suppositious  children  ? 
What — what !  has  it  come  to  this  ?  is  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land so  inefficient  to  protect  one  of  its  most  true  servants  ?" 

This  was  the  exact  point  to  which  Luntley  had  all  along  en- 
deavoured to  drive  the  conversation,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  to  him  more  gratifying  than  this  speech.  "  Ay,  indeed, 
Most  Reverend,  it  is  there,"  he  said ;  "I  had  presumed  to  hope 
that  neither  Church  nor  State,  for  which  I  have  laboured  so 
hard,  would  have  abandoned  me  at  once  to  the  malice  of  those 
who  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  both :  I  had  hoped  that  even 
you,  Reverend  Sir,  and  my  Lord  Bishop,  would  have  condescended 
to  assist  my  endeavours  to  discover  this  curate  Wilson.  I  thought 
not  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  bigoted  and  base-born  Papist 
should  wrest  the  Manor  of  Rodenhurst  from  my  hand." 

The  extreme  anxiety  of  Luntley  had  more  than  once,  during 
this  conversation,  betrayed  him  into  an  eagerness  and  irritability 
of  manner  which  was  not  usual  to  him  who  prospered  chiefly  on 
his  craft ;  and  now  his  flushed  cheek,  flashing  eye,  and  rapid 
utterance  escaped  not  the  observation  of  the  cool  and  unimpas- 
sioned  prelate :  but  it  was  only  in  connexion  with  the  Maude- 
devilles,  or  the  family  of  Dray  cot,  that  Sir  Andrew  lost  the  com- 
mand over  himself. 
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"  Nay,  Sir  Andrew,"  said  Dr.  Iloadley,  in  the  same  cutting 
tone  which  had  before  angered  the  Baronet,  "  it  appears  that 
you  mistake  my  meaning.  I  believe  I  have  not  denied  that  it 
were  something  more  than  vexatious  to  see  the  rich  lands  of 
Rodenhurst  pass  into  the  possession  of  one  disaffected,  we  may 
well  believe,  both  towards  Church  and  State  ;  I  will  even  say  it 
were  desirable,  and  in  accordance  with  mine  own  wish,  that  you 
should  yourself  remain  the  lord  of  that  noble  Manor  :  therefore 
will  I,  together  with  my  friend  the  Archdeacon,  use  all  lawful 
means  to  discover  for  you  whether  Wilson  is  yet  alive  ;  for,  oh, 
Sir  Andrew,  it  were  a  woe  for  thee,  and  a  shame  unto  thy  friends, 
shouldst  thou  stand  forth  to  the  world  as  the  betrayer  of  an  or- 
phan babe — as  the  felon  who  stole  registers  from  a  parish  book  : 
of  deeds  even  so  foul,  I  think  you  say,  your  enemies  accuse 

you." 

Sir  Andrew  fetched  his  breath  heavily,  and  gulped  down  the 
rage  which  almost  choked  him,  ere  he  replied  to  what  he  felt, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  a  biting  taunt.  "  Such,  indeed, 
my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  are  the  slanders  invented  by  Harry  Dray- 
cot  ;  but  let  him  beware,  let  him  beware !"  continued  the  Baro- 
net, in  a  deep  hoarse  accent.  "If  the  ministers  are  indifferent 
to  my  fate,  they  are  not  so  to  their  own." 

"Be  patient,  be  patient,  good  Sir  Andrew,"  cried  the  Bishop  ; 
"  it  does  indeed  require  a  strong  endurance  to  bear  up  against 
calumnies  so  foul ;  but  be  you  assured,  as  I  said  even  now,  that 
on  my  part  no  exertions  shall  be  spared  to  bring  the  machina- 
tions of  your  enemy  to  light." 

"  I  shall  be  ever  most  bound  to  your  Lordship,"  answered  Sir 
Andrew  ;  "  I  did,  indeed,  believe  that  you  would  not  refuse  your 
aid  to  a  just  cause." 

"I  would  not  indeed,  my  friend,"  replied  Hoadley — "my 
hand  and  heart  on  all  occasions  for  a  right  cause." 

"Which  can  never  be  that  of  a  Papist,"  remarked  Black  - 
burne,  in  an  impetuous  tone. 

"  We  would  hope  not,"  sarcastically  returned  the  Bishop 
"  'twere  a  pity  if  the  cause  of  our  foes  should  prove  a  good  one." 
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Then,  fixing  upon  Luntley  another  of  those  piercing  looks 
which  seemed  as  though  they  would  read  into  his  very  soul, 
"  This  matter  is  one  of  deep  import,"  he  said ;  "  who  knowa, 
Sir  Andrew,  what  horrid  charge  thine  enemiea  may  next  invent, 
if  they  he  not  at  once  checked  in  this?  The  plunderer  of 
an  orphan,  the  destroyer  of  a  marriage  certificate — what  darker, 
more  unutterable  wickedness  must  lurk  in  his  soul  who  could 
commit  such  deeds  as  these!  Blood-guiltiness  were  scarcely 
worse." 

A  hideous  paleness  spread  over  the  face  of  Sir  Andrew  at  these 
words ;  he  seemed  for  the  moment  deprived  of  the  power  to 
reply,  and  sat  with  his  eyes  fascinated,  as  it  were,  to  those  of 
Hoadley,  as  if  he  expected  almost  that  the  Bishop  would  next 
assert  his  own  belief  in  that  frightful  imputation  which  it  had 
pleased  him  to  suppose. 

It  was  a  strange  sight — the  two  so  fixedly  gazing  at  each 
other,  the  one  with  such  wildness  and  desperation  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  other  so  withering  and  stern. 

Blackburne,  who  had  been  a  silent  observer  of  the  scene, 
seemed  scarce  to  understand  its  meaning ;  and,  looking  wonder- 
ingly  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Baronet,  he  was  the  first  to  break 
the  strange  pause,  with  an  anxious  inquiry  if  Sir  Andrew  were 
ill.  The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  restore  Luntley  suddenly 
to  himself,  and  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  face  with  a  violence 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  its  late  unnatural  paleness.  His 
voice,  too,  had  its  usual  steadiness,  as  he  apologized  for  the  brief 
abstraction  caused  by  his  sudden  indisposition,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  his  late  accident  and  his  rapid  journey. 

A  somewhat  ambiguous  smile  played  upon  the  Bishop's  lip,  as 
he  prayed  the  Baronet  to  spare  himself,  and  pursue  the  conver- 
sation, which  seemed  to  harass  him,  no  further.  Other  topics 
were  then  introduced,  and  shortly  afterwards  Sir  Andrew  rose 
to  depart.  He  had  now  regained  his  customary  self-possession  : 
Hoadley  and  he  seemed  even  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  a  tacit 
understanding. 

"  I  may  then  depend  upon  your  Lordship's  friendship  in  this 
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matter  of  the  curate,"  said  Luntley,  with  a  meaning  glance  in 
his  bright,  piercing  grey  eyes. 

"  You  may  do  so,"  answered  the  Bishop,  significantly  :  "  I, 
Sir  Andrew,  can  well  perceive  how  your  honour  is  at  stake  :  de- 
pend that,  for  the  credit  of  their  known  friendship,  your  friends 
will  have  a  care  for  that  honour,  if  its  preservation  is  among  the 
things  that  may  be." 

With  this  assurance  the  Baronet  departed  :  a  silence  of  some 
minutes  ensued,  and  then  Hoadley  turned  towards  the  Archdea- 
con, with  the  same  stern  look  which  had  more  than  once  marked 
his  features  during  the  late  conversation.  "Brother  Black  - 
burne,"  he  said,  "  yonder  is  a  fearful  man." 

"  He  hath  been,  and  is,  an  useful  one,"  answered  the  other 
dignitary,  sharply. 

"  Francis  Blackburne,"  replied  Hoadley,  with  yet  more  stern- 
ness, "  that  sufficeth  not — I  tell  thee  his  breast  is  as  a  foul  cis- 
tern, where  poison  worse  than  that  of  aspics  is  engendered.  The 
terrors  of  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  soul,  and  showed  in  the  chang- 
ing red  and  pale  of  his  face  even  while  I  spoke  to  him.  Black- 
burne, Blackburne,  by  mine  own  eternal  welfare,  I  do  believe 
he  knows  that  Emma  Frankley  was  a  wife ;  ay,  and  that  her 
marriage  certificate  was  destroyed  by  him." 

"  I  do  suspect  as  much,"  answered  Blackburne  ;  "  but,  Hoad- 
ley, this  wrong  hath  been  a  long  while  wrought :  it  were  not  well 
that  the  Manor  of  Bodenhurst  fell  into  the  hand  of  a  wretched 
Papist." 

"  Why,  friend  Blackburne,"  said  the  Bishop,  ironically,  "  I 
love  not  the  Papists  myself;  but  thou,  thou  wouldst  crush  them 
per  fas  aut  nefas ;  oh,  thou  shouldst  have  lived  in  the  old  days 
of  glorious  Queen  Bess." 

"Would  that  I  had,"  replied  Blackburne,  impetuously.  "My 
friend,  thou  regardest  with  too  calm  an  eye  the  children  of  the 
Red  Harlot,  and  our  High  Churchmen,  who  in  sooth  are  but 
her  stepsons !  Oh,  well,  well  is  it  that  their  power  is  reduced  ; 
that  convocations  are  no  more ;  and  that  our  righteous  minis- 
ters can  hold  the  Church  as  a  creature  of  their  will." 
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"  It  may  be  well,  friend  Blackburne,"  answered  the  Bishop, 
"  for  thy  principles  and  mine ;  but  do  not  thou  mistake  the  mi- 
nisters, or  thank  them  for  aught  which  they  do.  We  have  with 
them  a  debtor  and  creditor  account ;  our  pens,  our  talents,  push 
them  up  to  power.  If  they  have  loaded  me  with  preferments — 
if  I  hold  the  revenues  of  two  rich  bishoprics  at  once — think  you 
I  owe  to  the  ministers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  that  ?  Oh,  no  ; 
they  think  by  my  means  to  make  the  Church  their  tool ;  to  re- 
present it  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  State— a  thing  which  has 
no  vitality  in  itself,  and  is  existent  only  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. But,  Blackburne,  they  know  well  that  the  principles  of 
the  High  Churchmen  would  sanction  not  this  assumption, 
though  ours  may  endure  it  for  a  while.''' 

The  Bishop,  after  uttering  these  words,  was  silent  for  some 
minutes,  and  an  anxious,  dissatisfied  look  was  visible  in  his  face ; 
then  he  looked  up.  "  But,  friend  Blackburne,"  he  said,  "  God 
knows,  too,  that  we  act  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
science. We  have  sought  to  work  good  in  our  time :  if  it  work 
for  evil  in  a  future  day,  surely  an  Eternal  Mercy  will  hold  us 
scathless  still  !  And  for  this  man,  this  Luntley,"  said  the 
Bishop,  returning  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  discourse, 
"  oh,  I  fear  me,  I  fear  me  much,  he  is  one  who  will  yet  bring 
great  discredit  on  the  cause  to  which  he  is  allied.  I  have  a  pain- 
ful facility  of  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  and  dark,  I  am  certain, 
is  the  catalogue  of  crime  which  his  records ;  yet,  yet,  we  must 
if  possible  preserve  him  still." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  more  fanatical  Blackburne,  "  at  any  cost,  Dr. 
Hoadley,  at  any  cost ;  but  I  will  not  believe  so  true  a  loyalist 
and  Churchman  to  be  so  bad  at  heart.  We  must  endeavour  to 
find  this  Wilson,  and  bring  him  to  the  test  ourselves." 
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"  Thou  art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative  rascalliest, 

Sweet  young  Prince." 

IIexuy  IV. 

It  was  with  no  very  good  will  towards  Dr.  Hoadley  that  Sir 
Andrew  took  his  way  from  the  dwelling  of  that  dignitary.  He 
had  been  at  no  loss  to  understand,  from  the  Bishop's  manner, 
that  he  was  rather  more  deeply  read  in  his  (Sir  Andrew's)  de- 
signs than  was  desirable.  He  perceived  very  plainly  that  the 
good  Bishop  was  not  to  be  relied  ujion  as  one  who  would  unhe- 
sitatingly back  any  villany  which  it  might  please  him  to  com- 
mit. Now,  Sir  Andrew  was  one  of  those  people  who,  in  the 
overflowing  excess  of  their  own  vileness,  cannot  comprehend 
that  any  action  of  man  or  woman  can  by  possibility  proceed 
from  an  honest  or  honourable  motive. 

Thus  it  was  that,  knowing  Dr.  Hoadley  to  be  a  man  not  upon 
all  occasions  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  where  ends  of  any 
importance  were  concerned,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  indulged  in 
many  cynical  sneers  at  the  sudden  nicety  of  the  Bishop's  con- 
science ;  imputing  the  coolness  of  the  latter  to  any  motive  rather 
than  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  such  deeds  as  those  of  which  it  was 
tolerably  plain  he  suspected  the  Baronet  to  be  the  perpetrator. 
Some  comfort,  however,  he  had  administered  to  Sir  Andrew  in 
his  parting  words ;  he  did  feel  that  the  disgrace  of  so  prominent 
a  partizan  would  bring  some  odium  upon  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged  ;  he  would  certainly  smother  Sybil's  claims  if  he 
could. 

"Yes,  yes,"  muttered  Sir  Andrew,  "he  will  not,  he  dare 
not  give  me  lightly  up ;  'tis  well  even  that  I  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  hatred  of  our  excellent,  upright,  admirable 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  surely  to  be  in  hatred  with  him  should  be  of 
some  advantage  to  me  with  the  ministers,  and  perhaps  with  his 
own  family,  who  daily  study  how  they  can  put  upon  him  new 
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insults.  As  to  Blackburne,  I  am  sure  of  him.  Now,  I  do  love 
the  open  honesty  of  that  man  ;  and,  where  I  am  concerned,  it 
shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

This,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  ever  thought  of  rewarding  honesty ; 
nor  were  his  strictures  upon  the  Bishop  quite  fair :  but  the 
worthy  Baronet  possessed,  like  some  other  people,  a  singular 
facility  for  discerning  the  mote  in  his  neighbour's  eye,  while  he 
perceived  not  the  beam  in  his  own.  "Well,"  he  continued  with 
a  low  sneering  laugh,  "  of  this  at  any  rate  I  am  sure,  that  the 
most  excellent  and  illustrious  person  to  whom  I  am  next  bound 
will  not  flout  me  upon  a  dainty  scruple  of  conscience,  if  my 
Lord  Bishop  does  :  the  gambling  table  on  his  side,  and  the  good 
red  gold  on  mine,  bind  him  fast  to  my  interests." 

While  speaking  and  meditating  thus,  Sir  Andrew  had  hurried 
at  a  rapid  pace  from  Dr.  Hoadley's  residence,  towards  St.  James's 
Park.  He  had  not  used  his  carriage  on  visiting  the  Bishop,  for 
the  restless,  scheming  mind  of  Luntley  had  begat  in  him  a 
proportionate  bodily  restlessness,  which  urged  him  to  a  continual 
activity :  thus  it  was  only  on  state  occasions  that  the  magni- 
ficent equipage  of  the  wealthy  fundholder  was  seen  at  the  doors 
of  the  titled  and  opulent,  to  whom,  by  force  of  his  fraud,  and 
their  folly  or  vice,  Sir  Andrew  had  become  an  all-important 
person. 

The  rapid  pace  at  which  the  Baronet  walked  soon  brought 
him  to  the  Palace  of  St.  James,  where  he  found  a  ready  admit- 
tance. The  air  of  the  place  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  influence 
on  the  wily  Luntley;  the  frown  vanished  from  his  brow,  the  anx- 
ious look  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  visible  in  the  face  of  Sir 
Andrew,  after  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  St.  James's,  but  the 
easy,  affable  smile  of  an  experienced  and  favoured  courtier.  In 
reply  to  the  low,  soft-toned  inquiry  which  he  addressed  to  those 
by  whom  he  was  admitted,  an  attendant  stepped  forwards,  and 
begged  that  Sir  Andrew  would  follow  him  ;  "  For  his  Royal 
Highness,  Sir,"  said  this  person,  "  has  been'watching  anxiously 
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for  you  all  the  morning,  and  desired  that  you  should  be  admit- 
ted to  him  immediately  on  your  arrival." 

After  this  announcement,  Sir  Andrew  was  led  through  a  mag- 
nificent suite  of  apartments ;  and,  a  door  at  the  extremity  of  the 
range  being  thrown  open,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
no  less  illustrious  a  personage  than  William  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

One  other  person  was  with  the  hero  of  Culloden  on  Sir  An- 
drew's entrance  :  but,  ere  we  pause  to  describe  that  person,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  say  something  not  only  of  the  Duke  him- 
self, but  even  of  the  apartment  which  he  honoured  by  making  it 
his  habitation. 

We  will  call  it  a  very  elegant  confusion  that  reigned  around  the 
hero,  his  martial  genius  and  avocations  being  gracefully  signified 
by  several  huge  tomes  of  military  tactics,  piled  upon  the  ground 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  plentifully  covered  with  dust,  while 
a  rich  Oriental  sabre,  a  military  sash,  and  plumed  cap,  were  scat- 
tered upon  a  large  settee,  with  a  mask  and  domino,  a  loose  pack 
of  cards,  a  lecture  upon  the  noble  art  of  boxing,  and  other  articles 
too  multifarious  for  enumeration  here.  As  to  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment,  it  was  sufficiently  costly,  and  worthy  of  the  rank 
of  its  occupant. 

The  Boyal  Duke  was,  at  the  moment  of  Sir  Andrew's  en- 
trance, reclining  very  much  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  couches  ; 
before  him  was  a  table  spread  for  breakfast,  with  a  chocolate 
service  of  exquisite  Dresden  porcelain ;  as  to  the  Duke  himself, 
he  was  attired  in  a  morning  gown  of  rich  brocade,  and,  neglect- 
ing his  breakfast,  was  talking  [very  eagerly  to  the  person  who 
was  with  him  when  Sir  Andrew  was  announced.  This  latter 
person  was  a  sinewy,  vulgar,  awkward-looking  man,  who  stood 
bowing,  and  mumbling,  and  fidgeting,  before  the  great  general, 
as  if  he  was  in  utter  astonishment,  and  no  very  great  ease,  on 
finding  himself  in  so  awful  a  presence. 

Oa  the  approach  of  Sir  Andrew,  the  Duke  rose,  and,  stretching 
out  his  arms,  fairly  hugged  him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  con- 
descending embrace.     "Ah,  Luntley,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  ex- 
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claimed,  opening  a  huge  pair  of  -white  eyes  very  wide  upon  the 
Baronet,  "  may  I  lose  my  head  if  you  do  not  always  come  just 
at  the  very  moment  you  are  wanted !  Here,  Fritz,  Fritz  !"  con- 
tinued the  Duke,  calling  very  loud  to  an  attendant,  who  forth- 
with made  his  appearance  from  an  inner  apartment,  and  whom 
he  desired  to  bring  another  cup,  and  more  chocolate  for  Sir 
Andrew. 

The  Royal  Duke,  it  should  be  observed,  had  a  habit,  when 
under  any  excitement,  of  speaking  very  fast ;  and,  as  his  voice 
was  none  of  the  clearest,  this  fast  speaking  made  the  thick, 
cluttering  accents  almost  unintelligible.  He  now  forced  the 
Baronet  into  a  seat,  and,  interrupting  his  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  might  hope  to  have  private  speech  with  him  that  morning, 
he  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  by  and  by,  my  dear  friend — by  and  by ; 
now,  Luntley,  I  know  you  are  a  right  down  good  fellow,  that 
you  like  fair  play  for  all  your  friends  ;  and  would  you  believe 
it,  Luntley — would  you  believe  it?  I  have  been  cheated  !"  cried 
his  Royal  Highness  in  a  very  thick,  angry  tone  indeed,  and 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  Baronet  with  more 
nimbleness  than  grace ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  the  hero's  person 
was  rather  bulky  than  elegant ;  and  his  fair,  florid,  and  ge- 
nera1!)' inexpressive  features,  rendered  his  exhibition  of  the 
sterner  passions  more  ludicrous  than  imposing. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  your  Royal  Highness  can  have  been 
cheated  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look 
which  combined  a  wonderful  mixture  of  sympathy,  indignation, 
and  astonishment. 

"Yes,  Luntley,"  answered  the  Prince,  with  a  grave  air, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  standing  bolt  upright  be- 
fore the  Baronet,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  as  if  to  mark 
the  effect  which  his  words  would  produce :  ' '  yes,  Luntley,  it  is 
so — I,  even  I,  have  been  most  shamefully,  dishonestly,  and 
villanously  cheated  ;  duped,  gulled,  bubbled  —  regularly  and 
notoriously  bubbled." 

Having  uttered  this  complaint,  the  Duke  stood  silent  for 
perhaps  a  minute,  intently  gazing  on  the  Baronet,   as  if  to 
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mark  in  his  face  the  extent  of  his  sympathy  :  the  examination 
was  apparently  satisfactory,  especially  when  the  skilful  citizen 
crowned  the  commiseration  of  his  looks  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  profound  sigh.  "  Take  comfort,  Luntley,  take 
comfort,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  will  be  quits  with  the  rascal  who 
has   cheated  me    yet;  you  shall  hear!     Slack,   come  hither." 

At  these  words,  the  coarse  individual  before  alluded  to  ap- 
proached Sir  Andrew  and  the  Duke,  the  sideling,  sheepish  air 
which  he  exhibited  somewhat  oddly  contrasting  with  the  look 
of  low  sensuality  and  ruffianly  fierceness  which  nature  had 
written  in  very  legible  characters  on  his  face. 

This  man  was  by  trade  a  butcher,  and  by  the  force  of  genius 
an  eminent  prize  fighter ;  and  it  was  upon  the  plea  of  that 
genius  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  a  summons  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duke;  this  celebrated  hero  being,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  admirable  qualities,  a  distinguished  patron  of 
the  gentle  sports  of  the  ring. 

In  this  character,  of  a  patron  of  pugilists,  it  was  that  the 
Duke  had  been,  as  he  called  it,  notoriously  cheated;  from 
which  opinion,  nevertheless,  many  competent  judges  were  in- 
clined to  differ.  Not  among  this  number,  however,  was  Sir 
Andrew  Luntley,  who  listened  with  a  most  grave  and  sympa- 
thetic countenance,  occasionally,  too,  throwing  in  an  interjec- 
tion expressive  of  indignation,  while  the  Duke  entered  into  a 
detail  of  his  misfortunes ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  prize 
fighter,  Broughton,  whom  the  Duke  had  hitherto  honoured 
with  his  support,  had  been  lately  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  a 
defeat  in  a  contest  with  Slack,  to  whom,  in  consequence,  the 
Duke  had  forthwith  transferred  his  favour,  bitterly  protesting 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  been  "  sold,"  as  he  termed  it,  by 
Broughton,  upon  whom  he  had  ventured  very  heavy  bets.  The 
truth  was,  this  wretched  man  had  been  completely  blinded  by 
the  first  blow  he  had  received  from  Slack  ;  and  while  the  Duke, 
who  feared  for  the  loss  of  his  money,  called  out  vehemently  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  all  the  cry  of  Broughton  was,  that  he 
could  not  see  his  antagonist.     The  misfortune  by  which  he  was 
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defeated  went  fo*  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the — we  must  call 

him brutal  Prince,  who  bitterly  protested  that  Broughton, 

aware  of  the  large  sums  which  he  had  staked  upon  the  chance 
of  his  success,  had  been  induced  by  those  against  whom  he  had 
betted  to  enter  into  a  compact  to  lose  the  fight,  and  had  thus 
sold  his  patron. 

"  But  I  have  done  with  him — I  have  done  with  him,  Lunt- 
ley,"  cried  the  Duke.  "  Slack  shall  be  my  man  for  the  future : 
look  at  him,  Luntley,  is  he  not  a  noble-sized  fellow  ?  "Why,  his 
fist,  I  do  believe,  would  fell  one  of  his  own  oxen.  Have  a  care, 
though,  Slack — have  a  care,"  continued  the  Duke,  addressing 
that  worthy ;  "  no  tricks  like  Broughton's — no  selling  me  again; 
it  will  not  do,  my  man — it  will  not  do." 

The  amiable  Mr.  Slack  bowed  in  deference  to  this  announce- 
ment, with  about  as  much  grace  as  might  distinguish  a  bear 
when  first  learning  to  dance ;  and  then,  in  the  endeavour  to 
clear  his  voice  to  speak  in  so  august  a  presence,  he  produced  a 
sound  not  very  distantly  resembling  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  throat  of  the  same  animal,  a  sound  anything  but  musical, 
and  varying  between  a  grunt  and  a  snarl.  Mr.  Slack  looked 
from  the  Baronet  to  the  Prince,  and  from  the  Prince  to  the 
Baronet,  and  his  red  face  got  very  red  indeed  :  then  he  spoke — 
"  May  it  please  your  Right  Honorable  Royal  Highness,  I  am 
a  plain-spoken  sort  of  a  man,  and  I  hates  all  the  world — I  does; 
saving  your  Royal  Highness's  presence,  I  should  like  to  see 
everybody  hanged — rot  them,  I  should ;  I  despises  everybody, 
and  I  likes  to  show  them  how  they  can  be  banged  by  a  true  man." 

An  expression  of  very  sublime  contempt  elevated  the  short, 
thick,  turned-up  nose  of  Mr.  Slack  at  these  words;  and  the 
utterance  of  his  amiable  and  philanthropic  opinions  seeming  to 
put  him  in  greater  confidence  with  himself,  and  on  more  equal 
terms  with  his  distinguished  patron,  he  went  on :  "I  likes 
punching,  and  fighting,  and  boxing,  I  say,  because  I  hates  and 
despises  mankind ;  I  despises  them  for  their  baseness  and  in- 
gratitude— I  despises  such  a  man  as  Broughton,  and  I  hope 
as  your  Royal  Highness  will  not  be  offended  by  that." 
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Considering  tlie  sore  state  of  Lis  Royal  Highness's  feelings 
with  regard  to  that  individual,  it  was  not  likely  such  an  asser- 
tion would  offend  him ;  and  he  intimated  as  much,  by  which 
intimation  the  misanthropic  Mr.  Slack  was  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether surprised ;  he  went  on,  however,  in  the  following  disin- 
terested strain :  "  And  it  is  not  for  the  lucre  of  gold  only  as 
I  would  be  your  Royal  Highness's  true  man  ;  but  because  I  hates 
mankind,  and  I  likes  to  punish  them  for  their  perfidiousness  and 
all  sorts  of  vileness ;  and  I  likes  a  great  name  in  the  ring,  because 
then,  when  I  walks  along  the  streets,  I  can  pretend,  as  if  by  ac- 
cident, I  shoved  people  down,  or  tread  upon  their  toes,  or  give 
them  a  sly  kick,  and  they  must  pocket  it  all,  and  sneak  off,  and 
does  n't  dare  to  be  affronted,  because  why,  they  hear  as  I  am 
Slack  the  prize  fighter.  And,  if  I  had  been  in  Broughton's 
place,  I  would  not  have  played  a  false  trick  on  your  Royal 
Highness,  because,  do  you  see,  there  would  have  been  a  score  of 
men  made  savage,  if  your  Royal  Highness  had  won  ;  and  your 
Royal  Highness  has  all  the  savageness  to  yourself,  now  that  you 
have  lost :  and  it  is  better  at  any  time  to  make  twenty  men 
wrath  than  one,  barring  even  that  that  one  may  be  a  right 
earnest  good  patron." 

These  excellent  arguments  which  Mr.  Slack  urged  in  favour 
of  his  future  fidelity  to  the  cause — that  is,  the  purse — of  the  Duke, 
were  so  far  satisfactory  to  that  distinguished  person,  that,  much 
to  Sir  Andrew's  annoyance,  he  detained  the  butcher  some  time 
longer  to  expatiate  upon  what  he  would  do  for  him,  if  he  found 
him  indeed  the  gallant  fellow  which  he  admitted  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  him.  Once  the  anxious  Baronet  ventured 
to  remind  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  had,  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment, visited  him  to  talk  of  other  matters  ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  impatient  wave  of  the  Duke's  hand,  and  a  "  Yes, 
yes,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  all  that ;  we  will  talk  of  that,  by 
and  by ;  but  you  see  what  I  have  upon  my  hands  ;  you  see 
how  I  have  been  sold." 

At  length,  however,  the  butcher  was  dismissed ;  but  the 
Prince  might  not  perhaps  have  been  altogether  delighted,  had 
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he  overheard  his  soliloquy,  as  he  strode  through  the  Park,  his 
fingers  fumbling  over  the  gold  in  his  pocket,  while  he  muttered, 
in  a  very  discontented  tone,  "  And  I  hates  and  despises  him, 
too — I  does :  a  precious,  pitiful,  paltry  present  for  a  Royal  High- 
ness !  I  would  not  be  his  man  at  all,  if  it  was  n't  that  it  will 
make  a  many  fellows  savage  to  hear  me  called  so  ;  burn  him — 
T  should  like  to  kick  him,  too,  I  should,  though  he  is  a  Duke  and 
a  Prince  ;  ha,  ha !  it  would  be  famous  sport  to  kick  and  punch 
a  Prince  and  a  Duke,  it  would — it  would — it  would ;  ob,  I  should 
like  that,  I  should  like  to  beat  a  dozen  Dukes !" 

This  admirable  fancy  roused  Mr.  Slack  to  such  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  merriment,  that  his  uproarious  laughter  greatly 
alarmed  a  young  lady,  who  was  passing  through  the  park  with 
her  brother,  a  youth  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
thought  the  man  was  either  mad  or  drunk;  whereupon  Mr. 
Slack,  as  nobody  happened  to  be  near,  kissed  the  girl,  and 
boxed  the  boy's  ears,  and  then  strode  off,  telling  them  first,  with 
an  air,  that  he  was  Mr.  Slack,  the  famous  prize  fighter,  "  what 
was  patronized  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land!" 

The  Duke,  meanwhile,  had  condescended  at  last  to  attend 
to  the  principal  subject  of  Sir  Andrew's  visit,  by  whom  he  had 
been  previously,  by  letter,  possessed  of  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  Baronet's  intrigues  with  regard  to  the  Rodenhurst  property 
as  that  crafty  person  thought  it  prudent  to  bestow  upon  him. 

Now,  when  the  subject  was  introduced  again,  and  Sir  Andrew 
ventured  to  express  his  hope  that  the  all-powerful  Duke  would 
oppose  his  influence  to  the  designs  of  the  false  and  traitorous 
Squire  of  Draycot,  he  was  abruptly  interrupted  by  the  Prince, 
who  seemed  to  dislike  circumlocution  where  a  matter  of  real  bu- 
siness was  on  hand:  "  Tut,  tut,"  he  exclaimed,  breaking  in  upon 
the  hypocritical  defences  of  Sir  Andrew — "  tut,  tut,  man,  you 
may  rely  upon  me  ;  what !  if  all  this  fine  story  that  you  say  your 
foes  are  fabricating  were  true,  do  you  think  William  of  Cum- 
berland would  be  the  man  to  turn  his  back  upon  a  good  honest 
"Whig  for  that  ?     Not  I,  Sir  Andrew ;  where  Papist,  Jacobite, 
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High  Churchman,  or  Tory  is  concerned,  not  I,  if  you  had  dis- 
solved fifty  marriages,  and  burned  a  hundred  certificates there, 

that  'will  do,  let  us  have  no  more  about  it.  But,  Sir  Andrew, 
my  good  fellow,  you  really  must  advance  me  a  couple  of  thou- 
sands ;  I  was  stripped  at  the  hazard  table  last  night,  despoiled  of 
my  last  shilling ;  and  then,  too,  there  is  the  affair  of  this  infernal 
Broughton ;  and,  you  know,  Luntley,  that  my  purse  is  at  all 
times  most  abominably  low.  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that  I 
am  vilely  treated ;  what  was  the  twenty- five  thousand  pounds 
that  the  rascally  Commons  added  to  my  income  after  the  affair 
of  Culloden  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  fifty  at  least ;  for  you  know, 
Luntley,  what  a  sorry  condition  the  dogs  would  have  been  in,  if 
Charles  had  made  his  way  to  London ;  where  would  have  been 
their  funds,  Sir  Andrew  ?  and  how  many  of  them  might  have 
looked  to  be  graced  with  a  halter  ?  No,  there  never  was  a  man 
more  vilely  and  ungratefully  used  than  I  have  been — five-and- 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  indeed  !  what  is  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand !" 

With  these  words,  the  poor  Duke  threw  himself  back  upon 
his  couch,  and,  pouring  out  a  fresh  cup  of  chocolate,  sweetened 
and  drank  it  with  a  most  melancholy  air,  as  properly  befitted 
a  man  so  exceedingly  ill-treated. 

Sir  Andrew,  of  course,  fully  coincided  with  his  pathetic  com- 
plaints :  but,  once  more  reverting  to  his  own  affairs,  he  ventured 
to  remind  the  Duke  that  Prince  Frederick  was  in  the  Tory 
interest,  and  indeed  a  personal  friend  of  Lord  Aumerle. 

A  look  of  more  intelligence  than  was  usual  to  the  somewhat 
heavy  features  of  William  of  Cumberland  passed  over  them  at 
the  mention  of  his  brother's  name — accompanied  withal  by  an 
expression  which  a  severe  observer  might  have  said  savoured  in 
some  degree  of  downright  malice.  "  My  dear  Luntley,"  said 
the  Duke,  putting  out  his  hand  with  the  air  of  a  dainty  fine  lady 
whose  nerves  have  been  shocked,  "do  not,  I  pray  you,  intrude 
the  name  of  that  crazed  and  most  disagreeable  person,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  upon  any  conversation  which  you  may  have 
with  me :  really  his  derelictions  from  filial  duty,  his  general 
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conduct  towards  our  excellent  father — his  association  with  that 
little,  ugly,  malicious  villain,  the  poet  Pope,  and  that  truly 
horrible  and  awful  Lord  Bolingbroke — make  the  very  mention 
of  his  name  oppressive  to  my  nerves.  I  am  sure,  as  I  told  the 
King  very  honestly  the  other  day,  I  always  did  dislike  Prince 
Frederick,  even  when  we  were  children,  and  considered  him  a 
most  troublesome,  unnecessary  sort  of  person,  created  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  annoyance  and  mischief,  and  his  Majesty  fully 
admits  that  I  was  right :  and  I  am  sure  these  have  always  been 
my  feelings  with  regard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

The  Duke  need  not  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  repeat  this 
assertion,  as  it  was  one  the  truth  of  which  Sir  Andrew  Luntley 
would  not  have  been  for  one  moment  inclined  to  dispute  ;  it 
was  sufficiently  obvious  that  he  might  consider  the  person 
who  stood  between  himself  and  the  prospect  of  possessing 
three  kingdoms  as  indeed  very  troublesome  and  unneces- 
sary. 

"  I  can  truly  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  your  Ikyal 
Highness,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  and  in  this  be  too  spoke  the 
perfect  truth ;  for  with  the  annoyances  of  one  who  grudged  to 
an  apparent  heir  his  fortunate  position  the  Baronet  was  only 
too  well  acquainted. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Sir  Andrew,"  cried  the  Duke  with  a  most 
dismal  sound,  something  between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  "  you  do 
not  indeed  know  half  the  vexations  to  which  I  have  been  sub- 
jected by  that  odious  Frederick  :  I  am  certain  there  is  not  an 
action  of  his  life  in  which  he  does  not  purposely,  with  a  malice 
aforethought  as  the  lawyers  have  it,  seek  to  distress  my  dear 
father  and  myself.  Just  think  now,  Sir  Andrew,  of  what  he  has 
done,  of  what  he  is  doing ;  he  knows  that  we  detest  poets,  and 
painters,  and  all  such  miserable  wretched  creatures  ;  and,  not 
contented  with  setting  himself  up  as  the  especial  patron  of  those 
odious,  saucy  vagabonds,  who  never  have  left,  and  I  suppose 
never  will  leave  their  betters  alone — not  content,  I  say,  with  this 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  addition  to  associating  with  these  men 
of  letters,  as  they  are  called,  must  even  go  the  length,  forsooth, 
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of  protending  to  learning  himself,  as  if  he  were  one  of  their 
number  :  it  is  truly  disgraceful — is  it  not,  Luntley  ?" 

A  very  ready  assent  to  these  sage  observations  was  accorded 
by  the  complaisant  Baronet,  and  the  Duke  went  on  bewailing  (he 
literary  predilections  of  his  brother  in  a  most  pathetic  strain. 
"  Was  there  ever  anything  more  absurd,"  he  said,  "  than  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  pore  over  a  set  of  musty  books,  like 
a  poor  half-starved  devil  in  a  garret  ?  If  a  Prince  is  to  be 
pestered  with  learning,  who  may  be  a  dunce,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

u  Who,  indeed?"  ejaculated  Sir  Andrew. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  Duke,  with  a  sententious,  moralizing 
air,  "  these  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  are  fortune's  chances :  she 
is  blind  indeed !  Had  she  not  been  so,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  have  been  surely  born  to  get  his  living  by  his  wits,  and 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  in  that  case  have  interfered  with  his 
heritage." 

This,  Sir  Andrew  thought,  was  a  self-evident  truth  ;  but  any 
reply  which  he  might  have  made  to  this  declaration  was  pre- 
vented by  the  continued  grumbling  complaints  of  the  Prince, 
who  had  hit,  in  his  brother,  upon  a  subject  of  annoyance  upon 
which  he  was  inclined  to  be  rather  prolix :  the  amiable  Duke 
seemed  to  feel,  too,  that  there  was  something  of  a  real  sympathy 
of  soul  existing  between  himself  and  the  Baronet,  and  was 
generally  disposed  to  be  very  confidential  in  his  society.  "  The 
Prince  of  Wales,"  he  said,  "  is,  you  may  be  assured,  Sir  Andrew, 
a  poor,  mean-spirited  fellow  altogether,  laying  himself  out 
eternally  for  popularity — that  was  why  he  refused  Walpole's 
offer  of  paying  his  debts  in  forty-one  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
the  monstrous  jealousy  which  I  am  well  assured  he  entertains 
towards  myself ;  heigho,  fortune's  blindness,  as  I  said  before ! 
But  I  do  think,  Luntley,  the  Prince  is  himself  aware  of  one 
who  has  the  fitting  qualities  of  a  king  about  him." 

The  Duke  fell  into  a  reverie  after  this  remark,  during  which 
the  wily  Baronet  intently  regarded  him  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
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cast  down,  and  the  shadows  of  discontent,  it  might  be,  too,  of 
envy,  and  an  unbridled  ambition,  lowering  on  his  face.  A 
pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensued ;  perhaps  the  citizen  was  calcu- 
lating the  probable  causes  of  the  Prince's  sudden  silence,  and 
thinking  how  bold  a  remark  he  might  venture,  how  strong  a 
dose  of  flattery  he  might  administer.  He  prefaced  his  ob- 
servation with  a  sigb,  and  a  look  of  most  melancholy  regret. 
"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  have  indeed  a  model  of  what  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be ;  but,  in  sooth,  your  Royal  Highness, 
it  does  but  make  thinking  men  sad,  to  perceive  one  who  is  so 
eminently  calculated  to  govern  so  far  removed  from  the  chance 
of  succession." 

The  countenance  of  the  Duke  had  brightened  at  the  implied 
compliment  in  the  beginning  of  Sir  Andrew's  speech ;  but  his 
looks  fell  considerably  at  its  close. 

"  Yet,"  cried  the  Baronet,  "  life  is  most  uncertain" — the 
Duke  smiled  again — "  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  pursued  Sir 
Andrew,  "  does  not  enjoy  the  most  robust  constitution." 

The  Duke  looked  sharply  up,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
hesitate  whether  he  should  speak  or  not ;  something,  however, 
there  was  in  the  glance  of  Sir  Andrew's  eye  which  seemed  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  man,  and  that  he 
need  not  be  at  any  extraordinary  trouble  of  disguise ;  conse- 
quently, there  was  a  very  honest,  unequivocal  family  hatred 
expressed  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  the  Royal  Duke,  as  he 
replied — "  But  there  is  the  boy,  you  know,  Luntley — the 
mischievous  urchin — who  has  such  provoking  good  health." 

Sir  Andrew  smiled.  "  It  may  be  so  at  present,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  health,  your  Royal  Highness,  is  a  possession  no  more  se- 
cure than  life,  especially  in  persons  of  very  exalted  rank.  Ob, 
believe  me,  gracious  Duke,  that  young  heirs  often  suddenly  be- 
come sickly :  their  sickness  has  proved  a  nation's  hope  before 
now,  and  may  do  so  again." 

A  dark  flush  overspread  the  countenance  of  the  Duke  at  these 
words  :  he  drew  his  breath  heavily,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  with  an 
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earnest  look  upon  the  Baronet,  he  almost  gaspingly  inquired 
what  he  meant. 

"  Simply,  your  Royal  Highness,  that  which  I  have  said,"  re- 
turned Luntley,  in  something  of  a  sneering  tone — "  if  it  please 
you,  I  will  repeat  my  words :  I  say,  that  young  heirs  are  some- 
time seized  with  sudden  sickness ;  and  well  it  is  for  the  hopes  of 
those  who  would  wisely  place  governments,  and  titles,  and  rich 
estates,  in  the  hands  of  men,  vigorous  in  talent  and  mature  in 
age,  that  the  health  of  these  baby  heirs  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
exceeding  insecurity." 

Here  the  Baronet  again  paused,  and  the  Duke  looked  anx- 
iously in  his  face,  as  though  expecting  or  desirous  that  he  would 
speak  further  ;  but  Sir  Andrew  managed  to  throw  into  his 
features  a  dogged  and  imperturbable  expression,  which  told  the 
Duke,  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done,  that  Luntley  con- 
sidered that  he  had  spoken  quite  enough,  and  to  a  very  sufficient 
purpose,  and  now  waited  for  his  companion  to  speak  in  his 
turn. 

This  conduct  seemed  somewhat  to  embarrass  his  Royal  High- 
ness ;  for  he  made  more  than  one  hesitating  effort  at  speech,  and 
halted  after  an  unintelligible  mutter  of  some  half  dozen  words ; 
then,  breaking  into  a  short,  uneasy  kind  of  laugh,  he  exclaimed — 
•'"Well,  Luntley,  I  do  believe,  the  more  I  see  of  you,  that  you 
are  a  right  down  earnest  good  fellow !"  Then  the  Duke  fell 
into  another  musing  fit,  "  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  "  I  will  see  you  soon  again,  Luntley,  soon  again  : 
there  is  more  than  one  trifling  matter  on  which  I  should  like 
your  advice:  and  be  assured  of  this,  my  dear,  excellent  friend, 
all  shall  go  right  for  you.  with  his  Majesty,  and  the  ministers, 
about  your  affairs  with  these  rascal  Tories.  But,  Luntley,  you 
will  not  forget  the  two  thousand  pounds :  I  really  must  have 
them,  my  dear  fellow — I  must  indeed." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  shall  have  the  sum,  in  good  hard 
gold,  before  to-night,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  an  air  of  exulta 
tion ;  "  and  twice  as  much  when  Harry  Draycot  is  in  gaol." 

The  Duke  laughed.    "  Is  that  so  great  a  point,  Sir  Andrew?" 
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he  inquired ;  "  would  you  give  me  so  much  to  be  avenged  upon 
a  pitiful  Squire  ? 

Sir  Andrew,  who  had  risen  to  quit  the  presence  of  his  patron , 
turned  sharply  towards  him  at  these  words  :  his  lips  trembled  as 
from  some  strong  and  absolutely  uncontrollable  emotion  :  such 
a  frown  as  he  wore  on  his  parting  with  Lord  Fitzwarine  was 
on  his  brow,  and  the  same  keen,  basilisk  look  in  his  deep-set 
eyes,  glistening  like  steel.  "  Ever  illustrious  and  Royal  Duke," 
he  said,  in  a  bitter,  sarcastic  tone,  "  had  it  been  your  hap  to 
behold  one  man  for  ever  place  himself  in  the  path  of  your  for- 
tune, of  your  peace ;  to  conquer  all  else,  yet  ever  to  be  baulked 
and  trampled  down  by  him ;  to  mount  an  eminence  proud 
enough,  but  be  pushed  back  from  one  yet  more  lofty — if  you  had 
felt  one  man  one  man — for  ever  thrusting  himself  betwixt  you 
and  the  dearer  objects  of  your  ambition,  then  you  would  feel  how 
all-important  he  may  become;  what  a  strength  of  hatred  may 
grow  in  one's  heart ;  how  all  the  world,  even,  seems  of  nothing 
worth,  in  compare  with  crushing  that  one  being  whom  fortune 
has  placed  above  you  !  If  such  an  one,  gracious  Prince,  had  ever 
stood  in  the  path  of  your  greatness,  then  might  you  understand 
how  a  man  can  hate." 

The  Duke  laughed  again.  "  Nay,  good  Sir  Andrew,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  you ;  but  put  thine 
heart  at  rest  about  this  Draycot,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  : 
why,  man,  thou  shouldst  have  leave  to  gibbet  him  for  me." 

Satisfied,  as  he  well  might  be,  with  this  most  comfortable 
assurance,  the  Baronet  took  leave  of  his  royal  friend,  and,  on 
quitting  the  Palace,  took  the  way  towards  his  own  residence  in 
Soho-square.  The  day  was  now  considerably  advanced — for  the 
illustrious  Prince  was  no  favourer  of  early  rising,  and  it  had 
been  past  noon  before  he  left  his  bed.  The  fogs,  too,  which  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  had  crept  only  along  the  surface  of 
the  river,  now  filled  the  streets,  and  rendered  them  disagreeably 
dark,  and  somewhat  dangerous — for  London  had  then  no  side 
pavements,  and  the  foot  passengers  had  to  make  their  way  amid 
the  throng  of  vehicles — and  this  heavy  fog  had  made  the  rough, 
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uneven  pavement,  an  insecure  footing  both  for  man  and  beast. 
It  was  not,  however,  so  dense,  but  that  way  could  be  made 
through  it  without  the  assistance  of  torches,  though  some  few 
sedans  and  coaches  were  preceded  by  them,  and  candles  and 
the  oil  lamps  in  use  at  the  time,  had  been  kindled  in  the  shops. 

Sir  Andrew,  on  leaving  the  Palace,  had  taken  his  way  towards 
the  Strand,  in  order  to  call  on  his  banker  ;  and  now,  as  he  neared 
the  labyrinth  of  houses  which  at  that  time  surrounded  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church,  the  uproar  of  a  somewhat  angry  assemblage  of  per- 
sons met  his  ears.  As  ho  still  approached,  he  perceived  a  con- 
siderable crowd  gathered  round  a  carriage  which  had  been  over- 
turned; and,  pushing  among  them,  by  the  light  of  some  torches 
which  were  held  by  various  bystanders,  he  perceived  a  young 
man  in  a  rich  laced  dress,  with  his  wig  awry,  and  his  person 
plastered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud,  as  though  he  had  been 
literally  rolled  in  the  wet  and  dirty  streets,  standing  with  a  very 
rueful  countenance  in  a  sort  of  bondage  between  a  couple  of 
men,  who,  to  judge  by  their  attire  and  general  appearance,  were 
artisans  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  gentleman  in  bondage  was,  it  was  easy  to  discover,  even 
amid  the  disgrace  of  his  present  deplorable  plight,  a  dandy 
of  the  first  water :  his  sword  was  hilted  with  silver,  his  cravat 
and  ruffles  of  fine  lace,  and  his  unfortunate  coat  of  bright  yel- 
low A'elvet,  lined  with  white  satin.  The  horses  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  the  servants  of  the  beau  seemed  to  have 
left  him  to  his  fate  :  sundry  efforts  did  he  make  at  an  escape, 
which,  however,  he  might  as  well  have  spared ;  for  the  poor  gen- 
tleman was  singularly  slight  and  effeminate,  and  his  endeavours 
to  wrest  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  powerful  mechanics  were 
about  as  effectual  as  would  have  been  those  of  an  infant.  lie 
was  not  deficient  in  expostulations,  lavishing  entreaties  and  oaths 
upon  his  captors  with  an  equal  success,  his  shrill,  womanish 
voice,  mixing  very  ineffectively  with  the  deeper  and  more  pow- 
erful accents  of  a  young  man,  who  was  haranguing  the  mob, 
from  the  top  of  the  broken  carriage. 

The  voice  of  this  person  at  once  arrested  Sir  Andrew's  atten- 
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tion,  for  he  had  the  felicity  of  numbering  the  speaker  among 
his  personal  acquaintance  :  the  close  of  his  brilliant  address,  how- 
ever was  all  that  met  Sir  Andrew's  ears.  "  Hurra,  my  friends ! 
the  people  for  ever!"  cried  the  orator;  "roll  him  in  the  mud  again, 
turn  his  coat  inside  out,  and  then  let  him  go :  what !  is  the 
majesty  of  the  people  to  be  insulted  ?  If  a  pole  was  knocked 
through  his  carriage  in  the  fog,  is  he  to  jump  out,  and  shake 
his  patrician  fist  in  your  faces  !  Spoil  his  civet  for  him — give  him 
another  roll  in  the  mud." 

t  An  extravagant  shout  of  laughter  hailed  this  address,  amid 
which  the  voice  of  the  discomfited  beau  was  heard,  vainly 
screaming,  "  I '11  punish  you  all  for  this!  I'll  have  you  before 
a  magistrate  :  I  am  Squire  Richard  Frankley,  of  Herefordshire, 
and  I  '11  punish  you  all  for  this  ill-  usage." 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a  renewed  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  the  orator  and  a  young  man  who  stood  be- 
side the  carriage  most  noisily  joined.  Meantime  the  malicious 
suggestion  of  the  former  individual  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  complied  with,  had  not  a  cry  of  "  The  Bow-street  officers  !" 
been  raised  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd.  Forthwith  the  dema- 
gogue exclaimed,  "Ah,  the  devil!  Churchill,  let  us  be  off!"  and, 
leaping  with  an  extraordinary  agility  from  his  elevated  position, 
he  seized  his  friend  by  the  arm,  and  commenced  pushing  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  who  on  their  part  favoured  his  escape  : 
as  for  the  beau,  who  was  now  released,  he  raised  his  voice 
louder  than  before,  screaming  out,  "This  way — this  way,  officers  ! 
Seize  the  man  who  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil!"  In  the  confusion 
that  now  ensued,  Sir  Andrew  was  thrust  back,  and,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd,  found  himself 
suddenly  confronting  a  tall  thin  man,  whose  figure  was  slightly 
bent  either  by  age  or  ill  health.  The  links  which  were  flaring 
over  the  heads  of  the  mob  fully  discovered  the  pale,  careworn 
countenance  of  this  person  to  Sir  Andrew  and,  uttering  a  loud 
cry,  a  yell  almost,  of  astonishment  and  horror,  he  grasped  him 
by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Thou  art  Wilson  !" 

The  next  moment,  however,  they  were  wrenched  apart  by  a 
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heavy  rush  of  the  crowd  ;  and  two  persons,  violently  seizing  Sir 
Andrew  by  either  arm,  dragged  him,  despite  his  oaths  and 
resistance,  across  the  street,  and  down  a  wretched  court  at  the 
top  of  St.  Martin's-lane.  At  the  end  of  this  court  a  miserable 
oil  lamp  was  fastened  against  a  wall ;  this  lamp  had  been  kin- 
dled within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and,  the  captors  of  Sir 
Andrew  pausing  beneath  it,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  in  the  voice 
of  the  orator,  "  Hey-day !  why,  Luntley,  old  fellow,  are  you  mad, 
that  you  abuse  your  friends  in  that  way  ?  Come  along  now ; 
Churchill  and  I  are  going  to  dine  with  a  dozen  brave  fellows, 
who  will  drink  deep  first,  and  play  hard  afterwards." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  and  his  companion  still  held  Sir 
Andrew  under  the  lamp,  the  light  of  which,  falling  full  on  the 
head  of  the  orator,  revealed  a  countenance,  the  least  deformity 
of  which,  perhaps,  was  a  truly  diabolical  squint ;  but,  though  at 
that  time  scarcely  past  his  twentieth  year,  John  Wilkes  could 
already  boast  of  that  plenitude  of  ugliness  which  was  after- 
wards immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  while  his  late 
trilling  display  of  eloquence  was  no  unfair  specimen  of  the 
patriotism  which  made  him  so  greatly  notorious  in  after  years. 

But,  whatever  were  the  terms  on  which  Sir  Andrew  Luntley 
commonly  admitted  Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  companion,  the  profli- 
gate poet  Churchill,  to  his  society,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  treat  them  to  any  extraordinary  show  of  courtesy  at  that  par- 
ticular moment ;  for  his  mind  was  occupied  but  by  one  horrible 
consciousness,  that  Wilson,  the  curate  Wilson,  really  lived,  was 
then  in  London,  had  his  fortune,  almost  his  life,  in  his  hands, 
had  been  seen  and  recognised  by  him,  and  had  escaped  his 
grasp. 

Maddened  by  these  convictions,  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  in  one  moment  of  overwhelming  horror,  Sir  Andrew 
stamped  in  impotent  rage,  and,  pouring  the  bitterest  execrations 
upon  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  broke  from  them,  and  fled  with  a 
frantic  rapidity  towards  the  Strand,  in  the  vain  hope  of  yet  dis- 
covering some  trace  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  curate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Reverend  Sirs, 
For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long. 

jNTow,  my  fairest  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day. 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength." 

The  "Winter's  Tale. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  the  interview  between  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley  and  his  royal  patron,  that  a  gay  party  were  assembled 
in  an  old-fashioned  pleasure  house  or  pavilion  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Draycot's  mansion  in  Staffordshire. 

Though  the  season  had  yet  advanced  only  to  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  morning  had  that  delicious,  summer-like  softness 
which  more  properly  appertains  to  the  month  of  June,  but 
which  the  very  variableness  of  our  climate  sometimes  favours  us 
with  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year. 

The  pleasure  house  alluded  to  stood  on  an  artificial  mound  at 
the  end  of  a  long  stone  terrace,  and  commanded  an  entire  view, 
not  only  of  the  pleasure  gardens,  but  also  of  a  portion  of  the 
park,  from  which  they  were  there  separated  only  by  a  low  wall, 
which  the  summerhouse  overlooked.  The  clump  of  trees, 
which  in  summer  perfectly  veiled  this  building  with  their  luxu- 
riant foliage,  was  chiefly  composed  of  walnut  and  almond  trees, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  former  were  now  hung  with  those  brown 
tassels  which  appear  before  the  tree  bursts  into  leaf  at  a  some- 
what advanced  period  of  the  spring ;  the  almond  trees  were 
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however,  fully  arrayed  in  a  garment  of  their  delicate  pink  blos- 
soms; and  the  birds,  attracted  by  the  fragrance  of  these  flowers, 
no  less  than  by  the  genial  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  morning, 
were  hopping  in  great  numbers  among  the  boughs  ;  a  thin  veil 
of  green,  too,  seemed  drawn  over  the  gardens  and  the  park  from 
the  tender  buds,  which  covered  not  only  the  plants  and  thickets 
in  the  flower  garden,  but  the  tall  forest  trees  in  the  park  beyond. 
To  the  right  of  the  pleasure  house  stretched  the  long  stone 
terrace,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain,  whose  waters 
dashed  merrily  in  the  sunbeams ;  while  the  parterres  in  front  of 
the  pavilion  were  gay  with  the  purple  and  yellow  crocus,  the 
delicate  snowdrop,  the  early  daisy,  the  scarlet  ranunculus,  and 
the  harebell. 

The  perfume  and  beauty  of  fresh  flowers,  too,  were  in  the  pa- 
vilion itself,  where  Lady  Anne  and  Sybil  Mandeville  sat,  each 
having  before  her  a  large  basket  filled  with  white  hothouse 
roses,  and  aiiother  smaller  basket  piled  up  with  the  pretty  sweet- 
scented  thyme  and  sprigs  of  bitter  rue. 

The  companions  of  the  young  ladies  were  Lord  Fitzwarine 
and  the  younger  H  irry  Draycot,  with  Mr.  Curzon  and  Alice 
Morland. 

';  Now,"  exclaimed  Sybil  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  pausing 
in  her  task  of  turning  the  white  roses  into  garlands,  with  knots 
of  the  rue  and  thyme — "  now  suppose,  dear  friends,  instead  of 
these  delicate  roses  and  this  unsavoury  rue,  I  bind  for  our  kind 
Squire  of  Draycot,  and  mine  own  venerated  Father  Lawson,  a 
tuft  of  those  fair  golden  crocuses ;  surely  they  would  prize 
them  much,  as  the  rich  colour  may  make  them  stand  well  in- 
stead of  those  orange  lilies  which  my  father  and  the  Squire  so 
highly  prize." 

"  And,  if  you  give  crocuses  to  my  father  with  such  a  recom- 
mendation, Miss  Mandeville,"  observed  Harry  Draycot,  laughing, 
'■I  fear  that  his  hatred  of  the  Orange  usurper  will  even  over- 
come his  gallantry  and  devotion  to  your  fair  self,  and  he  will 
reject,  with  some  contempt,  flowers  offered  even  by  you  upon 
such  terms," 
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"And  what  penance  severe  enough  would  Father  Lawson  in- 
vent ?"  inquired  Mr.  Curzon. 

"Truly,"  replied  Lord  Fitzwarine,  "I  at  least  will  not  at- 
tempt even  to  imagine.  Since  I  discovered  last  week  that  poor 
Miss  Mandeville  was  condemned  always  to  fast  on  the  birthday 
of  our  gracious  king,  I  do  not  attempt  to  pursue  Mr.  Lawson's 
antipathies  to  the  House  of  Hanover." 

"  Dear  my  Lord,"  said  Alice  Morland,  "  that  is  quite  an  old 
custom  of  Father  Lawson.  Since  the  hour  that  he  assumed  the 
office  of  a  parent  to  Sybil,  he  has  insisted  that  both  myself  and 
the  child  should,  in  his  company,  fast  on  all  occasions  of  the  Go- 
vernment feasting,  and  feast  when  it  recommended  a  fast." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Curzon,  "Miss  Mandeville  was  not, 
after  all,  a  great  loser  of  enjoyment  by  the  good  father's  de- 
crees." 

"So  please  you,  Reverend  Sir,  but  I  was,"  answered  Sybil. 
"  Whigs  and  Low  Churchmen  are  not  in  general  any  favourers 
of  fasting ;  oh,  that  is  why  they  are  so  popular,  I  suppose, 
among  parish  beadles,  churchwardens,  and  fat  citizens.  Now, 
I  should  think,  Sir,  that  your  worthy  Rector  of  Draycot  is  not 
one  who  would  often  have  given  me  a  plea  for  a  feast  by  keep- 
ing or  even  ordering  a  fast." 

"Why,  I  must  admit,  young  lady,"  answered  Mr.  Curzon, 
"  that  our  Rector  of  Draycot  is  not  much  devoted  to  fasting  : 
at  least,  upon  his  own  account." 

"  Ah,  then,  see  you  not,  Sir,"  said  Sybil,  "  that  I  owe  my  dear 
father  the  crocuses  out  of  pure  revenge." 

"But,  revenge  is  not  a  pure  passion,  Miss  Mandeville,"  re- 
turned Curzon ;  "and  I  cannot,  in  my  own  character,  license 
any  of  its  proceedings." 

"  No,  no,  we  will  spare  them  all,"  interrupted  Lady  Anne  ; 
' '  for  do  we  not  owe  our  charming  pun  of  the  white  rose  rueing 
the  sad  time  in  which  it  now  blooms  to  dear  Mr.  Lawson  ?  I 
must  really  offer  myself  as  his  defender  :  you  know  that  my 
father  says  that  I  am  a  treacherous,  malignant  little  Jacobite  at 
heart ;  and,  truly,  I  will  own  that  I  never  envied  woman  save 
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Flora  Macdonald  ;  and,  in  spite  even  of  my  Jacobitism,  I  dearly 
love  Prince  Frederick,  Guelph  though  he  be,  for  showing,  by 
his  visit  to  her,  how  finely  he  appreciated  that  noble  woman  ; 
and  for  all  these  weighty  reasons,  dear  Sybil,  I  will,  of  my  own 
authority,  impose  upon  you  a  penance  for  daring  even  to  pro- 
pose to  put  an  Hanoverian  trick  upon  Mr.  Lawson." 

"  Pray,  your  Ladyship,  let  the  penance  be  a  mild  one,"  said 
Sybil. 

"  Nay,"  returned  Lady  Anne,  ".it  is  but  to  sing  to  my  bro- 
ther, and  these  gentlemen,  those  verses  which  Mrs.  Morland 
told  me  you  wrote  long  ago  to  bewail  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
white  rose.'' 

"  In  truth,  dear  Lady,"  replied  Sybil,  blushing,  "  I  would 
willingly  oblige  you,  but  my  voice  would  falter  strangely  with- 
out my  harp  to  sustain  its  tones." 

"Oh,"  said  Lady  Anne,  laughing,  "I  have  you  fast,  fair 
damsel,  and  in  my  great  wisdom  foresaw  that  excuse  :  therefore, 
when  Miss  Draycot  proposed  that  we  should  come  hither  to  en- 
joy this  beautiful  morning,  I  bade  good  Bateman  see  that  we 
were  preceded  by  your  harp  :  no  more  delay,  then,  if  it  please 
you  ;  the  verses  I  am  determined  to  have." 

With  these  words,  Lady  Anne  rose,  and  drew  a  harp  from 
behind  some  drapery  that  hung  before  a  window  of  the  plea- 
sure house. 

Sybil,  on  her  part,  had  really  no  disposition  to  sing  the  lines 
which  her  enthusiasm  had  led  her  to  write,  either  in  presence  of 
Mr.  Curzon  or  Lord  Fitzwarine  ;  as  regards  the  latter,  indeed, 
she  had  but  the  day  before  severely  lectured  herself  for  the  high 
esteem  in  which  she  was  conscious  that  she  held  his  opinion, 
and  urged  to  her  own  mind  sundry  weighty  reasons  wherefore 
she  should  rate  young  Harry  Draycot  at  least  as  highly  as  his 
noble  friend  :  in  spite,  however,  of  this  excellent  logic,  Sybil 
found  herself  in  the  evening  seated  as  usual  by  Lord  Fitz- 
warine, and  as  usual  fascinated  by  his  conversation  into  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  the  remainder  of  the  company ;  in  recollect- 
ing this  piece  of  exceeding  folly,  Sybil  at  once  perceived  that 
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she  ought  not  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence 
whether  the  young  nobleman  admired  her  verses  or  not  ; 
and,  drawing  her  harp  towards  her,  she  complied  with  his 
sister's  request.  A  few  low,  melancholy  chords  introduced  the 
symphony  of  that  air,  in  a  plaintive  minor  key,  to  which  Sybil 
had  adapted  the  lines  bemoaning  the  altered  fortunes  of  that 
royal  race  whom  every  prejudice  of  education  had  rendered  dear 
to  her  young  heart.  Well,  too,  was  she  skilled  to  draw  forth 
from  the  instrument  those  long-sustained  notes  which  harmo- 
nized so  well  with  the  deep  and  rich,  but  still  most  liquid  me- 
lody of  her  voice.  The  heart,  too,  of  the  young  singer  was  in 
her  song ;  and  the  melancholy  that  gathered  in  her  dark  eyes, 
the  occasional  faltering  even  of  her  mellow  tones,  perhaps,  be- 
stowed a  charm  on  both  the  music  and  the  words  which  was 
not  intrinsically  their  own.  At  any  rate — whether  it  was  in  the 
song  itself,  or  in  the  power  of  the  songstress,  that  the  real  fasci- 
nation existed — certain  it  is,  that  the  hearers  of  Sybil  hung  en- 
tranced upon  every  accent,  and  every  note,  as  though  they  had 
never  before  heard  sounds  so  sadly  sweet,  as,  bending  gracefully 
over  her  harp,  she  warbled  her 

LAMENT  FOR  THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

i. 

Rose,  gentle  rose  !  thine  early  buds  -were  twining 
Above  the  light  hearts  of  the  young  and  brave  ; 

Thy  full-blown  flowers  may  prove  in  their  declining 
Emblems  to  strew  on  many  a  timeless  grave. 

ii. 
Rose,  pallid  rose  !  too  oft  in  ancient  story 

For  those  who  loved  thee  but  a  badge  of  woe, 
The  sons  of  York  ne'er  won  thee  sadder  glory, 

Than  fierce  Culloden  shall  henceforth  bestow. 

in. 
Though  o'er  that  plain  red- eyed  Revenge  went  reeling, 

Drunk  with  the  purple  life-stream  flowing  there, 
Pity,  to  ages  yet  unborn  appealing, 

Makes  his  the  infamy  who  could  not  spare. 
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And  Memory,  too,  thy  spotless  leaves  enwreathing 
With  the  ■wild  weeds  that  deck  her  tresses  free, 

As  holiest  spells  for  honour,  is  bequeathing 

Their  names,  poor  pallid  rose,  who  bled  for  thee. 

v. 
Though  day  by  day,  in  this  cold  world  declining, 

Faith  seems  some  vision  of  a  pleasant  sleep, 
Sad  Memory  in  her  shadowy  cave  reclining, 

O'er  those  dear  cherished  names  shall  smile  and  weep  ; 

VI. 

Or,  o'er  the  mist-clad  hills  of  Albyn  roaming, 

With  Fancy,  sister  sorceress,  at  her  side, 
Mark  in  the  noontide  beam,  or  azure  gloaming, 

The  clans  arraying  them  in  martial  pride  ; 

VII. 

The  light  of  loyalty  around  them  sparkling, 

To  guide  their  weary  march  o'er  field  and  flood, 

Too  soon,  alas  !  to  glimmer  wan,  and  darkling,  j 
For  ever  stifled  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

'  VIII. 

Then  Memory,  tender  Memory,  ever  dreaming 
With  lingering  sadness  over  times  gone  by, 

Shall  turn  from  where  that  meteor  light  was  beaming, 
O'er  Stuart's  withered  rose  to  bend  and  sigh. 

Whatever  compliments  the  courtesy  or  real  pleasure  of  her 
hearers  might  possibly  have  lavished  upon  Sybil  were  somewhat 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  grating,  croaking  laugh  at  the  door  of 
the  summerhouse,  which  was  standing  open  :  and,  looking  up, 
Sybil  was  somewhat  startled  to  perceive  silly  Jemmy  gazing  at 
the  party  with  a  grin  upon  his  face,  the  malevolence  of  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  infernal  parent  whom  he  was  so 
desirous  to  claim.  "  Give  ye  good  morrow,  gentle  lords  and 
ladies,"  he  said,  stepping,  unbidden,  just  within  the  doorway. 
' '  Hey,  Master  Harry,  kind,  gracious  Master  Harry,  they  say  at 
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the  Manor  House  it  is  your  birthday :  give  poor  Jemmy  some- 
thing for  a  remembrance,  and  he  will  tell  you  a  secret,  Master 
Harry." 

"  Get  out  of  the  way  with  thy  secret,  sirrah,"  answered  young 
Draycot,  who  was  somewhat  angered  by  the  idiot's  sudden  and 
disagreeable  intrusion.  "If  thou  dost  not  keep  at  more  deco- 
rous distance,  Jemmy,  I  will  see  that  you  are  forbidden  the 
precincts  of  the  Manor  House  altogether." 

"  Master  Harry  will  be  sorry  for  these  hard  words,"  said  the 
idiot ;  "  oh,  oh,  he  will  be  sorry.  But  will  the  great  lord  meet 
Jemmy  to-morrow  morning  by  the  hazel  copse,  on  the  road  to 
the  great  town  of  London  ?     He  has  a  secret  for  him,  too." 

"  A  secret  for  me,  Jemmy,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine,  to  whom 
the  latter  portion  of  this  speech  was  addressed ;  "  surely  you 
can  tell  me  your  secret  as  well  if  you  come  up  to  the  Manor,  as 
by  my  meeting  you  at  the  hazel  copse." 

"  The  great  lord  will  meet  Jemmy,"  said  the  idiot,  with  a 
kind  of  triumphant  air ;  "  oh,  oh,  before  to-morrow  morning, 
Master  Harry  will  be  sorry  that  he  shut  his  ears  to  Jemmy's 
secret ;  and  then  the  great  lord  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
meet  me  ;  oh,  oh,  they  say  experience  makes  fools  wise :  per- 
haps, by  that  count,  poor  Jemmy  will  be  wise  himself  some 
day." 

With  these  words,  accompanied  by  a  sullen  scowl,  silly 
Jemmy  tnrned  from  the  summerhouse ;  the  voice  of  Lady  Anne, 
however,  induced  Harry  Draycot  to  arrest  his  steps.  "  Dear 
Mr.  Draycot,"  she  said,  "  I  pray  you  indulge  my  weakness  so 
far  as  to  call  that  strange  being  back ;  there  is  something  to  me 
both  fearful  and  earnest  in  his  manner ;  surely  he  has  in  his 
keeping  some  secret  which  affects  you  nearly." 

At  this  apprehension  young  Draycot  laughed,  but  forthwith 
called  the  idiot  back  ;  he  returned  sullenly,  and  stood  frowning 
darkly  upon  Harry,  while  he  was  asked  what  price  he  put  upon 
his  important  secret.  "  Jemmy  will  not  tell  his  secret  now," 
said  the  idiot,  with  a  dogged  air ;  "  Master  Harry  should  have 
listened  to  him  before.     But  the  great  lord  will  hear  him  speak 
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to-morrow ;  oh,  he  will  find  good  reason  not  to  laugh  at  poor 
Jemmy  before  then.  Oh,  oh,  what  a  merry  birthday  Master 
Harry  will  have  —  what  dancing  and  feasting  at  the  Manor 
House  to-night !  see,  see,  yonder  comes  Master  Simon  Turner, 
to  begin  the  sports;  good  bye,  Master  Harry — good  bye: 
Jemmy  would  not  spoil  your  merriment." 

With  these  words,  the  idiot  sprang  off  the  steps  of  the  sum- 
merhouse,  on  which  he  had  stood  while  speaking,  and,  bound- 
ing over  the  smooth  turf  which  spread  before  it,  leaped  the  low 
garden  wall,  and  fled  across  the  park  with  that  rapidity  for 
which  he  was  celebrated. 

"I' faith,"  said  Harry  Draycot,  who  had  advanced  towards 
the  door,  "  the  rogue  speaks  but  truth ;  yonder  indeed  comes 
that  rascal  Turner  :  now,  how  dares  the  varlet  intrude  on  our 
grounds  ?  I  will  summon  the  grooms  to  horsewhip  him  for  his 
insolence." 

"  Stay,  stay,  Master  Harry,"  said  Curzon,  rising,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  impatient  young  man;  "let  me 
prevail  on  you  to  hear  quietly  what  this  man  has  to  say :  be 
assured  that  he  is  too  well  versed  in  all  the  mean  annoyances  of 
the  law  to  have  ventured  upon  your  father's  demesne  without 
good  warrant." 

"As  you  will,  Sir,"  replied  Harry;  "but  indeed  I  believe 
that  Master  Turner  has,  after  all,  very  little  regard  even  for  the 
forms  of  law  in  his  proceedings,  many  of  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  decidedly  illegal :  the  knave  presumes  upon  his  al- 
liance with  men  who  are  among  the  basest  tools  of  our  corrupt 
government." 

"  And,  therefore,  Harry,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine,  "  it  is  the 
part  of  a  prudent  man  to  use  some  caution  in  dealing  even  with 
a  person  in  his  individual  character  so  contemptible.  I  think 
that  the  ladies  had  better  return  to  the  Manor  House ;  and  you 
and  I  will  meet  the  fellow,  along  with  Mr.  Curzon." 

The  ladies,  who  had  now  finished  binding  the  garlands  of 
white  roses,  rue,  and  thyme,  which  they  designed  to  wear 
themselves,  and  to  distribute  among  the  guests  at  the  ball,  with 

k  2 
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which  young  Draycot's  birthday  was  to  be  celebrated,  imme- 
diately rose  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  ; 
their  intention,  however,  was  frustrated;  for  at  that  moment 
one  of  the  gardeners  came  hastily  running  up,  out  of  breath,  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Turner,  and  two  other  persons  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  had  forced  their  way  into  the  garden,  assert- 
ing that  they  were  the  bearers  of  a  summons  to  young  Mr. 
Draycot ;  and  had  boasted  that  Farmer  Ashley  had  that  morn- 
ing been  laid  under  arrest,  upon  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  not  only  for  feloniously  breaking  the 
peace,  by  aiding  and  abetting  the  masked  individuals  who  had 
ploughed  up  Mr.  Turner's  lawn,  but  also  for  crimes  of  a  far 
more  serious  character.  This  announcement,  so  hastily  and 
incautiously  made,  at  once  banished  the  red  rose  from  the 
cheeks  of  Lady  Anne  ;  she  sank  almost  motionless  upon  a  seat, 
and,  as  Master  Turner  and  his  companions  were  then  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  the  summerhouse,  Alice  Morland  thought  it 
better  to  comply  with  the  young  lady's  earnest  request  of  re- 
maining there,  till  it  was  discovered  what  this  ill-intentioned 
man  wanted  with  Mr.  Draycot. 

Meanwhile  Simon  advanced,  smirking,  bowing,  and  grimacing, 
with  what  might  be  termed  a  most  insolent  civility ;  his  com- 
panions were  two  rough,  vulgar  looking  men,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself  as  follows,  ere  he  entered  the  summerhouse,  and 
in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  the  ears  of  its  occupants : 
"  Now,  my  good  fellows,  Jobson  and  Higgins,  you  will  keep,  if 
you  please,  just  at  my  elbow ;  for,  truly,  it  is  a  dangerous  office 
to  deliver,- according  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  this  summons 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Draycot,  for  he  is  one  who  holds 
not  the  majesty  of  the  law  in  sufficient  respect ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  give  him  exceeding  pleasure,  to  fracture  my  skull, 
while  engaged  in  executing  my  duty  in  delivering  into  his  hands 
this  summons." 

Having  finished  this  harangue,  which  was  pronounced  with  his 
back  turned  towards  the  occupants  of  the  pavilion,  and  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  irritating  the  at  no  time  very  phlegmatic 
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Harry  Draycot,  Mr.  Turner  vouchsafed  to  throw  upon  that 
gentleman  the  full  light  of  his  amiable  and  intellectual  counte- 
nance, "  5Tes,  Mr.  Harry  Draycot,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt, 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  give  you  exceeding  pleasure  to 
knock  me  down." 

"  You  rascal !"  answered  Harry,  "  if  you  do  not  at  once  de- 
clare your  errand  and  begone,  you  shall  find  that  to  knock  you 
down  is  a  pleasure  which  I  will  not  long  deny  myself." 

"  There,  there,  did  I  not  say  so,  did  I  not  say  so?"  said  Mr. 
Turner,  turning  triumphantly  to  his  followers  ;  "  did  I  not  say 
that  this  man  would  commit  a  further  breach  of  the  peace, 
that  he  would  presume  even  to  threaten  a  servant  of  the  law  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty ;  and  now,  my  men,  you  hear  that 
he  does  threaten  me,  he  has  threatened  me ;  he  coolly  and  ad- 
visedly avows  his  disposition  to  knock  me  down." 

Hereupon  Curzon  interposed  between  the  lawyer  and  Harry, 
who,  he  plainly  perceived,  was  suffering  his  indignation  to  get 
the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  therefore  disposed  literally  to 
gratify  Mr.  Turner  by  the  execution  of  his  threat.  "  Mr.  Tur- 
ner," said  the  clergyman,  with  a  mild  and  dignified  air,  "  there  is 
no  one  here — neither  Mr.  Draycot  nor  any  other  person — who  is 
disposed  to  prevent  your  execution  of  your  real  duty ;  at  the 
same  time  you  must  be  reminded  that  that  duty  does  not  consist 
in  tempting  a  gentleman,  by  insolent  taunts,  into  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Neither,  I  presume,  does  the  law  furnish  you  with 
any  authority  to  annoy  and  terrify  these  ladies  ;  therefore,  un- 
less, in  compliance  with  Mr.  Draycot's  desire,  you  immediately 
declare  your  errand,  and  take  your  departure,  I  shall  feel  my- 
self quite  justified  in  aiding  to  thrust  you  immediately,  as  a 
daring  trespasser,  from  the  demesne." 

"  Oh !  the  ladies,  Sir,  certainly,  the  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Turner, 
with  just  such  a  grimace  as  a  monkey  makes  through  the  bars 
of  his  cage — "  certainly,  Sir,  I  am  a  man,  a  gentleman,  I  hope  ; 
I  would  not  terrify  the  ladies  for  the  world.  Lady  Anne  Fitz- 
warine,  I  believe,  Sir,  and  Miss — Miss — "  and  here,  with  an  in- 
solent sneer,  the  lawyer  turned  towards  Sybil,  while  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  Miss  Sybil  Frankley,  I  believe,   or,  by  courtesy,  Miss 
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Mandeville,  the  young  lady  who  puts  forward  a  claim  to  some 
trifling  estates  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  hitherto  supposed  to 
appertain  to  my  honourable  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley." 

Fire  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  Sybil  at  this  dar- 
ing insult;  but  Lord  Fitzwarine,  stepping  before  her,  at  one 
stride  approached  the  lawyer  near  enough  to  seize  him  by  the 
collar,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  shake  which  nearly  deprived 
the  pursy  Mr.  Turner  of  all  future  power  of  respiration  :  as  soon, 
indeed,  as  he  could  get  breath,  he  screamed  to  his  myrmidons 
for  assistance,  which  they,  being  acquainted  with  the  rank  of 
Lord  Fitzwarine,  thought  proper  to  decline  bestowing. 

"  You  will  execute  your  duty,  sirrah,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine, 
sternly,  and  still  keeping  his  hold  on  the  collar  of  the  trembling, 
cowering  lawyer.  "  But,  as  I  am  well  assured  that  no  part  of  that 
authorizes  you  to  offer  insults  to  Miss  Mandeville,  I  will  com- 
mand my  own  servants  to  cane  you  within  an  inch  of  your  mi- 
serable life,  if  you  dare  speak  of  her  in  such  terms  again." 

With  these  words  the  indignant  young  lord  flung  Master 
Simon  Turner  from  him  with  so  violent  an  impetus,  that  that 
worthy  personage,  staggering  over  the  threshold  of  the  pavi- 
lion, lost  his  footing,  and  rolled  in  a  most  agreeable  style,  with- 
out receiving  the  least  injury,  down  the  gentle  turf-clad  acclivity 
on  which  the  building  stood.  The  lawyer,  however,  speedily 
scrambled  to  his  feet  again,  and  resumed  his  former  station 
at  the  door  of  the  summerhouse,  not  a  little  enraged  to  per- 
ceive, as  he  rushed  past  them,  that  his  own  attendants  were 
slily  grinning  at  his  defeat.  "  This  is  a  breach  of  the  peace," 
gasped  the  lawyer — "  a  downright,  absolute  breach  of  the  peace, 
a  daring  assault  upon  the  person  of  a  true  and  loyal  subject  of 
King  George.  But  it  is  all  very  well,"  he  continued,  with  are- 
assumption  of  the  sneering  tone  which  he  thought  so  peculiarly 
cutting  and  ironical — "  it  is  all  very  well,  lords  and  gentlemen,  all 
of  you  have  a  care,  have  a  care — these  are  not  the  days  in  which 
the  meanest  among  loyal  subjects  are  disregarded  by  the  first 
among  the  country's  rulers.  There,  Mr.  Barry  Draycot,  there," 
exclaimed  Turner,  with  great  vehemence,  and  pulling  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  which  he  thrust  into  the  young  man's 
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hand—"  there,  Sir,  is  a  summons  for  you  to  account  for  the  as- 
sault which,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March  last,  you  committed 
on  the  person  of  my  most  honourable  patron,  Sir  Andrew  Lunt- 
ley.  You  will  perceive,  Mr.  Draycot,  that  you  must  appear,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  in  our  good  town  of  Lichfield,  first  to  make 
answer  to  this  charge.  I  hope,  I  do  hope  that  no  more  weighty 
matters  will  interfere  to  prevent  our  being  favoured  on  that  day 
with  a  sight  of  brave,  gallant  Mr.  Harry  Draycot." 

These  last  words  of  the  lawyer  were  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  so  malicious  a  grin,  that  the  sagacity  of  Alice 
Morland,  who  had  from  the  beginning  intently  watched  him, 
was  alarmed;  and,  approaching  Mr.  Curzon,  shewhispered,  "  Let 
Mr.  Draycot  beware,  Sir  ;  that  bad  man  has  some  other  design, 
which,  as  yet,  it  does  not  suit  him  to  avow." 

"  So,  indeed,  I  myself  apprehend,  Madam,"  answered  the 
clergyman,  approaching  the  spot  where  Harry,  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, which  deprived  him  at  the  moment  of  the  power  of 
speech,  was  perusing  the  paper,  which  charged  him  with  having 
assaulted  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  on  the  king's  highway,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Croxall,  Rector  of  Draycot,  and 
divers  other  persons.  "  Mr.  Turner,"  said  Curzon,  anxious  to 
prevent  any  further  collision  between  the  artful  and  insolent 
lawyer  and  the  irritable  young  man,  whom  it  was  evident  he 
had  an  express  desire  to  provoke — "Mr.  Turner,"  then  said 
Curzon,  "  having  now,  I  presume,  discharged  your  duty,  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Draycot's  grounds, 
where  I  am  sure  your  presence  can  be  anything  but  acceptable." 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir,  no,  Sir,  certainly  not,"  replied  Turner,  smirking, 
and  retreating  backwards  step  by  step  ;  "  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  withdraw,  Sir,  none  whatever ;  I  can  assure  you  it 
was  much  against  my  inclination  that  I  was  accompanied  by 
these  persons,  to  deliver  the  summons  into  Mr.  Draycot's  hands ; 
but  you  see,  Sir,  with  all  due  submission  to  you,  that  gentleman 
bears  a  character  which  imputes  to  him  some  little  violence  of 
temper,  Sir,  else  I  should  have  found  great  pleasure  in  consult- 
ing his  feelings  and  those  of  his  family,  and  would  have  come 
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alone  to  serve  this  notice — I  would  not  even  have  sent  my  clerk ; 
but  these  violent  tempers,  they  leave  us  no  alternative  ;  servants 
of  the  law  should  be  treated  with  a  certain  respect,  and  eh,  eh, 
really,  Sir,  one  cannot  expose  one's  self  to  the  chance  of  having 
one's  skull  cracked,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  good  morning,  Sir,  good  morning ;  I  shall  be  sorry  if 
I  have  alarmed  the  ladies;  and  oh,  oh,  I  do  hope,  Sir,  my  next 
meeting  with  Mr.  Harry  Draycot  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his 
feelings." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Turner  made  a  most  affectedly  profound  bow, 
and  withdrew,  followed  by  his  respectable  attendants.  The 
party  in  the  pavilion,  which  had  been  so  rudely  broken  in  upon, 
then  left  it  for  the  Manor  House ;  Harry  Draycot  laughed  off 
the  charge  laid  against  him  by  Sir  Andrew,  feeling  sufficiently 
confident  that  he  could  rebut  it,  when  brought  to  a  trial,  the 
Baronet  having  thrust  himself  in  his  way  on  the  morning  of  the 
chase,  in  a  manner  likely  to  have  irritated  a  much  more  placable 
person.  "With  this  assurance,  then,  Harry  Draycot,  in  their  walk 
to  the  Manor  House,  repressed  the  tremors  of  Lady  Anne,  who 
had  been  fairly  scared  by  the  insolence  of  the  lawyer,  while  Lord 
Fitzwarine  was  at  no  less  pains  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  Sybil, 
which  had  been  more  deeply  galled  by  the  appellation  which  the 
contemptible  Turner  had  applied  to  her  than  she  cared  to  avow ; 
thus,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  that  she  would 
yet  find  all  go  well  in  her  contest  with  Sir  Andrew,  Sybil  re- 
plied, "  Alas,  my  Lord,  I  do  hope  it  may  do  so  ;  for  from  the 
insolence  of  this  man  it  is  evident  that  the  story  of  my  mother's 
wrongs  will  be  a  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  most  contemptible, 
and  I  shall  lament  the  hour  in  which  I  sought  even  to  reinstate 
her  fame,  if  it  ends  but  in  confirming  the  machinations  of  those 
whose  wickedness  hurried  her  to  an  early  grave." 

"  Have  a  better  hope,  dear  Miss  Mandeville,"  replied  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  "  and  pardon  me  when  I  use  the  privilege  of  a 
friend,  and  say  that  you  sink  somewhat  below  the  usual  firm- 
ness and  vigour  of  your  mind,  when  you  suffer  yourself  to  be, 
even  for  a  moment,  rufHed  by  the  insolence  of  the  base  and  mise- 
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rable  wretch,  who  is,  after  all,  but  the  agent  of  Sir  Andrew's  vil- 
lany.  From  him,  dear  Miss  Mandeville,  you  could  indeed,  if  evil 
fortune  threw  you  in  his  way,  expect  only  the  insult  which  you 
have  unfortunately  experienced.  But,  at  the  worst,  if  the  power 
of  Luntley  should  prove  that  which  I  will  not  yet  believe  it, 
potent  enough  to  smother  such  evidence  as  we  may  be  able  to 
collect  against  your  enemy,  still,  dearest  Miss  Mandeville,  you 
will  be  the  same  among  your  friends,  the  worthy  daughter  of  a 
noble  house,  one  whose  blood  speaks  in  her  actions,  in  her  dis- 
dain of  all  that  is  dishonourable  and  mean  ;  yes,  you  will  still 
be  the  same  Sybil  Mandeville,  most  lovely,  and  worthy  to  be 
loved." 

An  unusual  enthusiasm  distinguished  the  manner  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine  as  he  spoke  thus ;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  accident 
that  he  diverged  from  the  broad  path  which  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  pursuing,  and  which,  led  to  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
gardens  to  the  Manor  House. 

Sybil  did  not  immediately  answer  the  last  observations  of 
Lord  Fitzwarine ;  an  extreme  confusion  seemed  to  overwhelm 
her ;  and  her  companion,  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  silence, 
was  perforce  driven  to  speak  again  :  his  speech  was  very  low, 
and  could  have  reached  no  other  ear  than  that  of  Sybil,  but 
what  was  its  tenor  we  may  partly  judge  by  her  reply. 

A  deep  blush  dyed  the  face  of  the  maiden,  as  she  listened  to 
those  low,  deeply-breathed  words,  and  it  were  vain  to  deny  that 
the  assurance  which  they  contained  was  very  dear  to  her  heart : 
the  first  reply,  however,  which  that  heart  suggested,  the  better 
and  firmer  resolutions  of  her  soul  checked  ere  it  was  uttered 
upon  Sybil's  lip.  It  was  very  bitter  to  return  that  answer,  and 
Sybil  cast  down  her  eyes,  to  conceal  the  scalding  tears  which 
sprang  into  them,  ere  she  could  find  courage  to  make  it.  The 
thought,  however,  of  what  was  due  to  others  no  less  than  to  her- 
seif,  to  the  kind  and  noble-minded  Lord  Aumerle,  and  even  to 
the  generous  Fitzwarine  himself,  whose  chivalrous  and  frank 
spirit  was  ever  ready  to  outstrip  the  cold  dictates  of  a  worldly 
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prudence ;  all  these  considerations  contributed  to  restore  Sybil 
to  herself,  to  enable  her  to  overcome  a  momentary  weakness,  to 
be  true  to  her  own  dignity,  and  the  lessons  of  Alice  Morland. 
"  No,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  which  by  a  strong  effort 
was  as  steady  and  composed  as  it  was  soothing  and  gentle — 
"  no,  my  Lord,  not  while  my  present  adverse  fortune  continues :  I 
have  more  care  for  you  than  to  accept  your  generous  offer ;  your 
hand  must  not  be  awarded  to  one  without  a  fortune  and  a 
name." 

"Ah,  Miss  Mandeville,  sweetest  Sybil,"  replied  Fitzwarine, 
"  I  have  deceived  myself;  I  rank  not  so  high  in  your  esteem  as  I 
would  fain  have  hoped  ;  you  love  me  not,  Sybil — you  can  never 
love  me,  or  you  would  not  urge  upon  me  a  lesson  of  prudence 
as  false  as  it  is  cold.     What  have  we,  Sybil,  after  all,  to  do 
with  the  world's  opinion — does  our  happiness  depend  on  that?" 
"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  answered  Sybil,  "I  fear  that,  while  we  live 
in  it,  our  peace  or  happiness  must  in  a  measure  depend  upon  the 
world's  established  usages,  but  yet" — and  here  the  heroism  of 
Sybil  fairly  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears — 
"  dear,  dear  Lord  Fitzwarine,  be  more  just,  I  beseech  you,  to  me 
and  to  yourself ;  think  me  not  insensible  to  the  devotion  of  such 
a  heart,  such  a  mind  as  yours :  it  befits  not  you,  my  Lord,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  wife  without  a  station  and  a  name,  or  at 
least  one  which  can  be  for  a  moment  disputed  by  a  creature  so 
vile  as  Sir  Andrew  Luntley.  Dear  friend,  I  have  lived  as  yet  for 
one  purpose — to  restore  my  mother's  fame,  and,  I  will  own,  to 
take  such  a  revenge  as  may  befit  a  Christian   on  the  author 
of  hers  and  of  my  father's  wrongs  :  I  must  not  listen  to  tales 
of  love,  like  a  damsel  in  an  old  romance  ;  sterner  matters,  belong- 
ing to  a  hard  modern  world,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
days  of  chivalry,  and,  alas!  but  little  with  love,  task  all  my 
little  energy  now  ;  but,  should  Sybil  Mandeville  ever  stand  con- 
fessed as  such  to  the  world,  should  that  happy  time  ever  come " 

Here  Sybil  paused  and  hesitated ;  and  the  young  man,  eagerly 
breaking  in,  implored  that  she  would  promise  that  in  that  event 
at  least  she  would  award  a  different  reply  to  his  suit. 
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"Tndeed,  my  Lord,"  answered  Sybil,  with  a  mournful  smile,  "I 
can.  in  honour  give  you  no  such  promise  ;  that  were  indeed  to  put 
a  fetter  upon  you,  in  imposing  which  I  should  prove  myself 
equally  mean  and  selfish  ;  but  impute  all  blame  to  my  pride, 
Lord  Fitzwarine ;  say  that  I  am  alike  sensitive  and  haughty  ;  that 
to  be  the  acknowledged  possessor  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
name  is  the  first  wish,  call  it  if  you  will  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
soul ;  and  that,  sweet  even  as  is  the  preference  with  which  you 
honour  me,  I  yield  not  to  it,  I  will  listen  not  to  its  pleadings, 
while  my  own  heart  tells  me  that,  if  I  do  so,  I  should  shame  to 
look  your  noble  father  in  the  face." 

"  Such,  however,"  exclaimed  another  voice,  "  will  never  be 
the  case  with  Miss  Mandeville  ;  she  will  never  be  otherwise  than 
true  to  herself,  and  the  cause  of  all  that  is  honourable  and 
good." 

In  uttering  these  words,  the  speaker  advanced  from  the  corner 
of  an  avenue  which  crossed  that  alley  in  which  Sybil  and  Lord 
Fitzwarine  had  been  walking  ;  and  some  confusion  might  per- 
chance have  been  noticed  in  the  manner  of  the  young  man,  no 
less  than  in  that  of  the  damsel,  as  the  Earl  of  Aumerle  stood 
before  them.  "  You  will  believe,  Eustace,"  said  the  Earl,  turn- 
ing towards  his  son,  with  that  air  of  grave  courteousness,  which 
usually  distinguished  his  manner,  "  that  I  have  been  no  willing 
eaves-dropper  ;  but,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  much  of  your  conversation  with  Miss  Mandeville  met  my 
ear ;  with  your  leave,  I  will  now  myself  claim  her  attention  for  a 
few  moments." 

Lord  Fitzwarine,  who  well  surmised  from  his  father's  manner 
that  he  was  not  absolutely  ill-disposed  to  receive  Sybil  as  a 
daughter,  immediately  bowed  to  her,  and  withdrew,  while  the 
Earl,  taking  her  hand  with  the  ceremonious  politeness  peculiar 
to  the  age,  led  her  towards  the  house.  "  Miss  Mandeville,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  attention  long ;  I  have  in- 
deed little  to  say,  beyond  tendering  the  humble  meed  of  my  ap- 
plause to  your  generous  and  noble  sentiments.  It  is,  indeed, 
unnecessary  to  deny  that  your  supposition  is  correct,  that  I 
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should  desire  that  the  bride  of  my  son  should  possess  an  honour- 
able and  undisputed  name  ;  and  you  will  excuse  my  adding,  that 
a  mere  gross  accession  of  wealth  is  not  what  I  should  especially 
seek  in  a  matrimonial  connexion  for  Lord  Fitzwarine.  No, 
Miss  Mandeville,"  pursued  the  Earl,  with  a  warmth  of  manner 
not  usual  to  him,  "  I  can  most  truly  aver,  that  let  your  title  to 
that  name  be  established  beyond  all  power  of  dispute,  and  though 
you  had  not  an  acre  of  the  Eodenhurst  property,  I  should  most 
willingly,  gladly  receive  as  a  daughter  one  whose  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues  would  shed  a  lustre  on  any  rank  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  I  cannot  believe  that  wickedness  so  atrocious  as  that  of 
Sir  Andrew  Luntley  will  be  finally  permitted  to  triumph,  I  will 
confidently  believe,  Miss  Mandeville,  that  I  shall  before  long  have 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  this  conversation  under  circumstances 
more  satisfactory  both  to  you  and  to  myself ;  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  you  will,  I  trust,  believe  that  I  should  be  happy,  in 
as  far  as  my  power  permitted,  to  make  you  amends  for  the  un- 
kind fortune"  by  which  you  have  been  hitherto  pursued." 

Sybil's  eyes  had  been  cast  down,  and  her  colour  varied  from 
red  to  pale  during  this  long  address  ;  it  might  be  that,  however 
dauntlessly  she  had  spoken  to  her  lover,  she  had  yet  entertained 
a  lingering  hope,  that,  satisfied  as  Lord  Aumerle  must  really  be 
that  her  mother  was  in  truth  a  wife,  he  would  not  concede  so 
much  to  the  world's  opinion  as  to  make  her  union  with  his  son 
depend  so  wholly  upon  her  enemy's  defeat.  But  the  Earl  was 
human,  and  his  foible  was  family  pride — one,  indeed,  of  which 
Sybil  herself  so  largely  partook,  that  there  was  certainly  a  sort 
of  injustice  in  the  mortified,  disappointed  feeling  which  more  than 
once  shot  across  her  heart. 

The  somewhat  lengthened  address  of  the  Earl  had  brought 
both  him  and  his  companion  to  the  house ;  but  Sybil  paused  ere 
she  entered,  to  falter  out  an  assurance  to  him,  that  till  her  posi- 
tion was  altered  she  would  shun  the  society  of  Lord  Fitzwarine. 

"  Nay,  .dear  Miss  Mandeville,"  replied  the  Lord  Aumerle,  "  I 
make  not  so  unjust  a  requisition  ;  I  am  far  too  confident  in  the 
belief  that  we  shall  yet  overwhelm   the  infamous  Luntley,  to 
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consider  it  necessary  that  Eustace  should  avoid  your  society  ! 
Courage,  my  dear  Miss  Mandeville  ;  I  shall  have  to  woo  you  for 
him  vet." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment 
Dare  bite  the  best." 

Henry  the  Eighth. 

In  spite  of  the  assurance  of  the  Earl  that  he  required  not  that 
Sybil  and  Lord  Fitzwarine  should  forswear  each  other's  society, 
because  there  existed  an  obstacle  to  their  immediate  union,  the 
girl,  with  perhaps  a  slight  impulse  of  female  pique,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  which  she  was  scarcely  herself  aware,  avoided  the  young 
nobleman  when  the  guests  of  Mr.  Draycot  assembled  at  dinner, 
which  conduct  was  especially  annoying  to  Lord  Fitzwarine. 
Thus  it  was  that,  Sybil  not  having  had  speech  with  Lord  Fitz- 
warine since  the  morning,  he  arrested  her  steps,  as  she  descended 
the  great  staircase  towards  the  ball  room  ;  for  the  paper  delivered 
by  Mr.  Turner  to  Harry  Draycot  in  the  morning  had  been  con- 
sidered by  far  too  insignificant  an  effect  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley's 
malice,  to  interrupt  in  any  way  the  proposed  festivities  of  the 
evening. 

Xever,  perhaps,  had  Sybil  appeared  more  beautiful  than  on  that 
evening :  it  had  been  previously  arranged  that  all  the  ladies 
assembled  at  this  ball  should  wear  the  wreaths  of  white  roses 
mingled  with  thyme  and  rue  in  their  hair,  and  dresses  of 
Brussels  point  lace,  and  white  satin,  with  ornaments  of  pearls, 
all  emblematic,  such  was  the  fancy  of  the  hour,  of  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  Prince  Charles. 

Thi=  simply  elegant  dress  was  especially  adapted  to  the  youth 
ful  and  delicate  beauty  of  Sybil ;  the  fragrant  white  roses,  with 
their  sad  accompaniment  of  dark  rue,  looking  even  more  spot- 
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lessly  white  from  their  contrast  with  her  dark  and  glossy  hair, 
and  the  graceful  folds  of  lace  and  satin  floating  like  a  cloud 
about  her  slight  but  faultless  figure. 

But  few  of  the  guests  had  yet  assembled  ;  and  Lord  Fitzwarine, 
blessing'the  chance  which  had  thus  unexpectedly  thrown  her  in 
his  way,  hastily  clasped  the  hand  of  Sybil,  and  was  leading  her, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  towards  a  small  chamber  near  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  when  a  strange,  fantastically-attired  figure  darted 
forwards ;  and  silly  Jemmy,  throwing  himself  directly  in  the  way 
of  Sybil  and  Fitzwarine,  held  up  his  hands,  and,  gazing  upon  her 
with  a  sort  of  bewildered  admiration,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  pretty 
lady  !  oh,  what  a  fair  lady !  oh,  oh,  let  poor  Jemmy  look  at  you 
for  a  while,  beautiful  lady  !  you  are  like  the  pleasant  spirits  which 
sometimes  talk  to  him  of  nights,  not  like  those  which  his  father 
sends  ;  no,  no,  his  spirits  are  not  like  you,  lady ;  oh,  oh,  let  old 
Luntley  be  very  glad  ;  he  loves  you  not,  lady,  and  he  is  sure  game 
for  my  father ;  so,  so,  when  Andrew  Luntley  dies,  he  will  be 
troubled  no  more  with  you,  lady ;  oh,  oh,  pretty  faces  are  not  in 
the  devil's  regions,  though  many  they  may  lead  there." 

As  the  idiot  spoke,  he  had  placed  himself  directly  before  the 
door  of  the  room  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  about  to  enter. 
Since  he  had  learned  more  fully  the  infirmity  of  this  poor  crea- 
ture, the  young  lord  had  spoken  to  Jemmy,  when  they  met, 
with  a  kindness  which  might  have  been  expected  to  have  obli- 
terated from  the  idiot's  recollection  any  unpleasant  feeling  in 
connexion  with  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him  on  the 
night  of  Sybil's  arrival  at  Draycot  Manor.  As  it  was,  however, 
master  Jemmy  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  detected  in 
honouring  Lord  Fitzwarine  with  certain  of  those  sly  malicious 
looks  with  which  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
the  young  Squire.  But  whatever  portion  of  malice  was  in  the 
character  of  this  unhappy  being,  it  seemed  all  to  disappear  when 
Sybil  was  in  question  ;  and,  short  as  had  been  her  residence  at 
Draycot,  it  was  already  asserted  that,  did  she  long  continue  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  it  might  be  expected  that  Jemmy 
would  abandon  all  his  mischievous  tricks,  and  become  positively 
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useful  to  the  goodwives,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  so  great 
a  torment.  A  kind  of  fascination,  indeed,  seemed  to  possess  this 
poor  creature  where  Sybil  was  concerned,  whom  he  seemed  to 
consider*  as  a  superior  being,  and  whose  word  was  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  restrain  him  even  in  his  most  refractory  humours. 
It  had  become  a  constant  practice  with  Jemmy  to  collect  every 
morning  a  huge  bunch  of  violets  and  primroses,  and  carry  them 
to  the  Manor  for  Sybil,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  "  see  the 
pretty  lady  smile  ;"  and  reproof,  which  from  others  seemed  to 
excite  all  the  malignity  of  his  nature,  would,  when  it  came  from 
her,  send  him  cowering  and  moaning  from  her  presence,  as 
humble  as  a  stricken  hound.  On  this  occasion  of  the  ball, 
Jemmy  had  prevailed  upon  Bateman,  with  a  promise  that  he 
would  be  peaceable,  to  allow  him  to  stand  in  the  hall  while  the 
company  assembled,  nor  did  he  consider  that  in  thrusting  him- 
self on  Sybil's  path  he  committed  any  breach  of  this  promise, 
"for,"  wisely  argued  Jemmy  with  himself,  "the  fair  lady  will 
not  find  fault  with  poor  Jemmy,  and  wherefore  then  should  Mr. 
Bateman?" 

Now,  as  Lord  Fitzwarine  bade  him  stand  aside,  the  idiot 
looked  appealingly  towards  Sybil ;  and,  with  something  almost 
of  intelligence  in  his  haggard  features,  he  said,  "  Lady,  lady, 
Master  Harry  would  not  hearken  this  morning  to  poor  silly 
Jemmy  :  oh,  oh,  he  will  find  before  to-morrow  that  the  fool  could 
speak  a  true  word  ;  but  you,  sweet  lady,  gentle,  fair  lady,  oh,  you 
are  wise  ;  you  will  tell  the  great  lord  to  meet  poor  Jemmy  in  the 
dawning,  before  worse  betides :  oh,  you  are  a  brave  lord,"  he 
continued,  turning  towards  Fitzwarine,  "  and  you  will  meet 
poor  Jemmy  in  the  hazel  copse  before  the  dawn." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  meet  you,  Jemmy,  I  will  meet  you,"  said 
Fitzwarine,  much  vexed  by  the  interruption,  which  had  destroyed 
for  him  the  opportunity  which  he  sought  of  obtaining  private 
speech  with  Sybil ;  for  at  that  moment  the  doors  of  the  ball 
room,  a  large  apartment  to  the  right  of  the  great  hall,  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  two  Squires  of  Draycot  appeared  upon 
the  staircase,  with  Miss  Mildred  and  the  Lady  Anne.    The  per- 
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tinacious  Jemmy,  however,  was  not  content  with  Lord  Fitz- 
warine's  testy  assurance  :  turning  again  to  Sybil,  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  air  of  cunning,  "  You  tell  him,  lady ;  do  you  bid  him 
meet  poor  Jemmy;  the  great  lord  minds  your  word,  fair 
lady." 

"  Nay,  Jemmy,"  said  Sybil,  laughing,  "  you  overate  my  in- 
fluence ;  but  be  you  content ;  what  Lord  Fitzwarine  promises  I 
am  sure  he  will  perform." 

"  Ay,  that  is  well,"  exclaimed  the  idiot,  with  an  extravagant 
shout  of  exultation  "  now  he  will  come,  I  know ;  the  fair  lady 
passes  her  word,  and  the  great  lord  cannot  choose  she  should  find 
him  worse  than  his.  Farewell,  young  lord,  brave  lord ;  I  shall 
see  you  in  the  dawning,  and  many  a  strange  thing  may  happen 
even  in  so  short  a  time ;  oh,  oh,  the  free  man  may  be  captured, 
and  a  shroud  woven  for  the  young  and  strong,  in  a  shorter  time 
than  that ;  but,  my  father,  my  father,  he  overlooks  it  all ;  oh, 
he  has  work,  work  always  to  be  done  in  this  pleasant  world." 

Thus,  by  turns,  screaming  and  muttering  to  himself,  Jemmy 
left  the  hall,  apparently  indifferent  as  to  the  rest  of  the  company, 
now  that  he  had  seen  his  favourite,  Sybil. 

It  was  with  a  countenance  of  sincere  regret  that,  as  they  entered 
the  ball  room,  Miss  Draycot  informed  Sybil  that  the  report  of  the 
morning  was  but  too  correct ;  and  that  poor  Farmer  Ashley 
had,  indeed,  upon  the  strength  of  information  laid  against  him 
by  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  and  Simon  Turner,  been  conveyed  to 
the  prison  at  Lichfield. 

This  news  had  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lady  Anne, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  some  very  serious  danger 
threatened  young  Draycot  at  the  hands  of  the  Baronet  ;  it 
might  be  that  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  young  lady  on  his  ac- 
count made  ample  amends  to  Harry  for  such  slight  apprehen- 
sion as  it  was  possible  for  his  bold,  reckless  spirit  to  entertain  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  never  was  in  better  spirits,  laughing 
off  even  the  half-expressed  doubt  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  the 
Earl,  and  opening  the  ball  with  an  animation  that  seemed  almost 
infectious,  since  it  banished  the  sadness  of  Lady  Anne. 
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Sybil,  too,  in  the  gaiety  of  the  surrounding  scene,  partially 
forgot  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  had  oppressed  her  in  the 
morning,  and,  happy  for  the  time  in  the  society  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  was  inclined  to  apprehend  less  from  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley. 

Luxury  and  elegance,  no  less  than  festivity,  were  in  that 
scene  :  the  ball  room  at  Draycot  House  was  of  noble  dimensions, 
panelled  with  white  and  gold,  with  a  painted  ceiling,  from  which 
descended  three  superb  chandeliers.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
room  was  a  spacious  conservatory,  filled  with  the  choicest  exo- 
tics ;  for  Miss  Draycot  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  her  brother,  ever  anxious  to  gratify  a  sister  to  whose 
affection  both  himself  and  his  son  owed  so  much,  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  procuring  for  her  rare  specimens  both  of 
flowers  and  plants. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  this  conservatory  were  a  pair  of  large 
folding  doors  communicating  with  the  gardens,  and  similar  to 
those  which  opened  into  the  ball  room,  while  to  the  right  and 
left  were  doors  leading  into  spacious  apartments,  in  one  of 
which  the  supper  was  prepared.  The  evening  being,  like  the 
day  which  had  preceded  it,  unusually  warm  for  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  doors  of  the  conservatory  which  communicated 
with  the  gardens  were  thrown  open;  and  many  of  the  guests, 
during  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  sought  within  it  the  benefit  of 
a  freer  air.  Thus  it  was  that,  towards  midnight,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  old  Bateman  announced  that  supper  was 
served,  a  rushing  noise,  and  the  sound  of  loud  and  insolent 
voices  in  the  conservatory,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  dancers : 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  scream  from  more  than  one  lady  who 
had  been  walking  there ;  and  the  Squire  and  his  son,  imme- 
diately advancing  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  alarm,  be- 
held three  men  approaching,  who,  upon  the  inquiry  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Draycot  as  to  the  cause  of  their  intrusion,  answered,  in 
no  very  courteous  terms,  that  they  were  messengers  of  state, 
charged  with  the  power  of  arresting  his  son,  for  having,  in 
conjunction  with  certain  other  Oxford  students,  drank  to  the 
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health  of  the  Pretender,  and  made  use  of  various  treasonable 
expressions,  if  indeed  it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  been 
actually  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  certain  Continental 
friends  of  the  Chevalier,  for  a  renewal  of  the  rebellious  attempt 
of  the  latter  upon  the  English  crown.  Upon  this  announce- 
ment a  cry  of  horror  from  the  females  rang  through  the  apart- 
ment, and  Miss  Draycot  swooned ;  for  the  bloody  revenges  ot 
Forty-Five  were  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  present ; 
and  too  well  was  it  known  that,  if  the  fate  of  the  rash  but 
gallant-minded  Harry  Draycot  depended  only  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Government,  it  would  be  indeed  severe — imprisonment, 
banishment,  the  halter,  suggesting  themselves  with  a  frightful 
rapidity  to  the  imagination  of  each  appalled  individual  in  that 
crowded  room.  As  to  Lady  Anne,  she  stood  like  one  stupefied ; 
and  Sybil,  turning  towards  her,  after  she  had  assisted  to  place 
Miss  Draycot  on  one  of  the  couches  which  lined  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  was  alarmed  no  less  by  the  vacancy  than  by  the 
frightful  pallor  of  her  face  ;  on  touching  her  hand,  she  found 
it  cold  as  marble  :  and  she  would  then  have  led  her  to  the  side 
of  Miss  Draycot,  but  her  touch  seemed  to  recall  the  conscious- 
ness of  Lady  Anne,  and,  putting  Sybil  back,  she  stepped  with 
clasped  hands  nearer  to  the  group  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
crowding  round  the  officers  charged  with  the  arrest  of  Harry 
Draycot.  All  this  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes  ;  and  for 
those  minutes,  while  the  voices  of  all  his  guests  were  loud  and 
angry,  a  kind  of  spell  seemed  to  check  the  utterance  of  the 
elder  Draycot ;  then,  as  he  looked  at  his  almost  idolized  son, 
already  in  the  grasp  of  the  insolent  myrmidons  of  the  law,  who 
insisted  that  they  would  within  an  hour  convey  him  from  Dray- 
cot, the  energy  of  the  old  man  returned  ;  and,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  sword  in  a  paroxvism  of  rash  but  most  excusable  indig- 
nation, he  advanced  towards  the  officers,  exclaiming,  fiercely, 
"  They  lie,  who  say  that  my  son  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
friends  of  the  Chevalier ;  I  do  not  believe  even  he  was  with  the 
party  who  so  rashly  drank  his  health,  for  I  have  myself  heard 
him  censure  their  folly." 
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"  So  much  the  better  for  you  and  your  son,  old  gentleman,  if 
you  can  prove  as  much,"  replied  one  of  the  messengers;  "but 
•we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that — nothing  but  to  start  fairly 
with  him  to  London — and  that,  as  I  just  said,  we  must  do 
within  an  hour." 

"  And  in  that,  you  audacious  ruffian,"  said  the  irritated  Mr. 
Draycot,  "  he  shall  not  yield  to  your  insolence.  What !  is  he 
not  to  have  time  to  make  even  a  preparation  for  his  journey? 
]s  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  land  to  be  hauled  about  like  a 
common  felon  at  the  will  of  such  a  villain  as  thou  art  ?" 

Ll  I  do  not  know,  old  gentleman,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  a 
sullen  air,  "  anything  about  my  being  a  villain,  nor  I  do  not 
care.  ~We  officers  of  the  law  gets  used  to  hearing  ourselves 
called  hard  names  now  ;  and  they  breaks  no  bones  ;  so  it  does 
not  much  matter.  But  it  does  matter  that  we  should  mind  our 
orders  ;  and  him  who  has  given  this  information  against  your 
son,  Squire,  laid  it  down  as  both  you  and  he  were  mortal  dan- 
gerous people ;  so  it  is  in  our  orders  as  we  are  to  show  no  grace 
to  Mr.  Harry." 

"  Comes  the  blow  from  thence  ?"  said  old  Draycot,  turning 
something  paler  than  he  had  yet  done.  "  Oh,"  he  continued, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  the  plot  has  its  author  on  the  surface,  Andrew 
Luntley.  Villain !  villain !  justice  has  a  long  arrear  to  settle 
with  thee ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  thou  must  answer  to 
the  black  account." 

Suppressed  as  was  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
they  met  the  ear  of  Sybil;  and,  bursting  into  the  circle  in  which 
Mr.  Drayton  stood,  she  seized  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  piercing  anguish,  "  Ah,  for  me,  for  rne,  my  generous 
friend,  you  suffer  this  for  me !  Oh,  would  that  I  had  buried  to- 
gether my  own  and  my  mother's  wrongs! — would  that  I  had 
died  ere  I  had  brought  this  evil  upon  you,  my  generous,  noble 
friend!" 

"Nay,  nay,  Sybil,  do  not  fret  thyself,  dear  child,"  said  the 
Squire  ;  "  the  villain  had  an  outstanding  debt  of  hatred  towards 
me  and  mine  long  ere  you  came  to  Draycot ;  but  fear  not,  fear 
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not,  Sybil,"  pursued  he,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a  smile  ; 
"fear  not — justice  is  not  dead — though  one  might  think  at  the 
moment  she  was — but  she  lives,  Sybil,  she  lives ;  yes,  Sir  An- 
drew Luntley  will  meet  with  justice  yet !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  will !  he  will ! — Sir  Andrew  Luntley  will  have 
justice  yet!"  cried  a  wild,  screaming  voice;  and  silly  Jemmy, 
who  like  the  officers  had  entered  the  house  from  the  open  doors 
of  the  conservatory,  burst  into  the  circle,  with  such  an  excite- 
ment, such  a  disorder  in  his  looks,  that  every  one  shrank  from 
him  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
tual maniac.  "Ah!  ah!"  shrieked  silly  Jemmy,  tossing  his 
arms  above  his  head,  "  Justice  !  justice  ! — yes,  that  is  the  word — 
the  word  Sir  Andrew  mutters  in  his  sleep ;  and  then  talks  of 
gibbets,  and  dead  men,  and  winding  sheets  with  stains  of  blood 
upon  them  !  Ah,  ah,  brave  Sir  Andrew !  gay  dreams !  plea- 
sant dreams  !  Oh,  oh,  'tis  fine  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  look  so 
ghastly  in  his  sleep  ;  one  would  think  my  father  whispered  in 
his  ear.  Ah,  brave  Sir  Andrew !  happy  Sir  Andrew !  and 
happy  Master  Harry,  too  !  Oh,  oh  !  who  will  scoff  at  Jemmy's 
secret  another  time?" 

As  the  idiot  thus  spoke,  old  Bateman,  who  had  stood  by  hi- 
therto, wrapt  in  a  kind  of  consternation  at  the  misfortune  which 
had  overtaken  his  beloved  young  master,  advanced  to  remove 
him ;  but  silly  Jemmy,  shaking  off  the  grasp  of  the  old  man  as 
though  it  had  been  that  of  an  infant,  exclaimed  in  a  sneering 
tone,  "  Nay,  nay,  good  Mr.  Bateman,  I  want  not  your  guidance ; 
I  will  bid  the  noble  company  good  bye  without  your  help.  Fair 
betide  them  !  my  father  will  have  a  deal  of  work  to  do  among 
them,  it  would  seem ;  but  he  has  a  keen  eye,  ah  !  ah  !  he  know3 
where  the  game  hides ;  he  looks  to  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  and 
blows  the  fires  hard  and  fast  for  him.  But,  good  bye,  good  bye, 
Master  Harry !  you  will  hear  to  my  secrets  another  time ;  and 
the  great  lord,  he  is  safe  to  meet  me  in  the  hazel  copse." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  silly  Jemmy  advanced  towards  the 
principal  officer,  and,  executing  an  extravagant  caper,  turned 
upon  him  with  so  demoniac  a  grin,  that  the  man  involuntarily 
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recoiled  a  step  or  two,  as  if  under  the  apprehension  of  some 
mortal  harm.  "Ah,  ah!"  cried  Jemmy,  in  a  chuckling  tone; 
"and  you  are  sent  by  Sir  Andrew,  you  are !  Well,  well,  you 
are  a  fine  man !  a  very  proper  man  !  You  know  well  my  father, 
the  devil ;  1  will  speak  to  him  that  he  may  keep  a  nice  little 
nook  among  his  fires  for  you,  too." 

Having  pronounced  this  comfortable  assurance,  with  which 
the  man  did  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  delighted,  Jemmy  exe- 
cuted another  caper,  and  then,  bounding  towards  the  conserva- 
tory, fled  in  apparently  high  exultation,  screaming  and  shouting, 
through  the  park. 

The  dispute  between  the  officers  and  the  elder  Squire,  as  to 
the  immediate  removal  of  Harry,  was  renewed  on  the  departure 
of  Jemmy ;  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  large  gratuity,  that  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  yield  to  their  prisoner  two  hours  before  commencing  their 
journey. 

The  first  confusion  attendant  on  this  untoward  event  being 
passed,  Miss  Draycot  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber,  accompa- 
nied by  Alice  Morland,  Sybil  Mandeville,  and  Lady  Anne ;  while 
Mr.  Draycot,  with  the  Earl  of  Aumerle,  Lord  Fitzwarine,  Mr. 
Curzon,  and  Lawson,  with  a  few  other  of  the  principal  male 
guests  at  the  Manor  House,  retreated  into  the  great  dining  room, 
to  consider  what  measures  had  best  be  pursued  in  this  exigency. 
The  major  portion  of  the  company  withdrew  from  Draycot 
within  an  hour  after  Harry's  arrest.  After  some  anxious  con- 
sultation, it  was  finally  determined  that  Mr.  Draycot  should 
accompany  his  son  to  London,  whither  Lord  Aumerle  would 
also  immediately  proceed,  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  upon  whose  amiable  and  upright  character,  no  less 
than  on  the  personal  friendship  with  which  that  Prince  ho- 
noured himself,  Lord  Aumerle  relied  as  a  means  of  defeating  the 
malice  of  Luntley.  True  it  is  that  the  Earl  was  painfully  aware 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  reaching  that  bad  man,  even 
through  the  station  and  virtues  of  the  heir  apparent  himself, 
he  being  in  such  an  open  hostility  to  a  ministry  almost  every 
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member  of  which  Luntley  could  count  among  his  personal 
friends,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  friends  of  his  subtle 
intrigues. 

It  was,  however,  a  foundation,  upon  which  Lord  Aumerle 
built  some  hopes  to  support  the  spirits  of  his  unhappy  friends, 
that  he  knew  that  the  character  of  Sir  Andrew  was  already  made 
known  in  no  very  creditable  manner  to  the  Prince ;  that  his 
arbitrary  and  cruel  conduct  towards  his  tenants  in  the  country, 
whether  at  Rodenhurst  or  at  Draycot,  and  his  infamous  gam- 
bling in  the  stocks,  carried  on  as  it  was  with  a  dishonesty  and 
an  art  which  had  driven  numberless  families  to  ruin,  were  all 
known,  and  were  already  in  the  mouths  of  an  opposition,  which, 
strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  countenance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  would  not  be  backward  to  fling  either  disgrace  or  ruin 
upon  so  notorious  a  partisan  of  the  ministers  as  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley. 

Thus  then  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  Earl  should  leave 
Draycot  at  the  same  time  with  the  Squire  and  his  son,  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Curzon  ;  while  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  to  re- 
main a  few  hours  longer  at  the  Manor  House,  together  with  Mr. 
Lawson,  in  order  to  escort  the  ladies  to  London;  Miss  Draycot 
having  by  this  time  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and  insisting 
that  she  would  herself  proceed  to  the  Capital,  that  she  might  be 
near  her  brother  and  his  son  in  their  distress.  The  first  shock 
of  her  nephew's  arrest  being  over,  Mildred  showed  an  energy 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  firm  nerves  of  Alice  Mor- 
land  herself;  who,  on  her  part,  applauded  in  Miss  Draycot  the 
line  of  conduct  which  she  felt  that  under  the  same  circumstances 
she  would  unhesitatingly  have  pursued  herself,  assisting  Mildred 
to  waive  those  objections  which  an  anxiety  to  spare  her  feelings 
led  the  Squire  to  advance  to  the  proposal  which  his  sister  made. 
Once  roused,  Mildred  was  all  herself,  assisting  Sybil  and  Alice 
in  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  sudden  journey  of  her 
nephew  and  brother  with  a  steady  calmness.  As  for  poor  Lady 
Anne,  her  gentle,  timid  nature  was  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the 
evil  which  threatened  Harry  Draycot,  and  which  seemed  to  her 
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the  more  appalling  that  it  was  undefined.  For  Harry  himself, 
he  bore  his  arrest  with  a  spirit  which  disdained  to  believe  that 
it  could  have  any  other  result  than  the  total  defeat  of  Luntley  : 
it  may  be  that  this  bold  confidence  of  Harry  was  not  decreased 
by  five  minutes'  conversation  which  he  snatched  with  Lady  Anne, 
in  the  recess  of  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the  breakfast  par- 
lour, while  the  officers  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  just  before  his 
departure :  what  were  the  exact  words  of  this  conversation  we 
cannot  tell,  but  its  purport  must  surely  have  been  somewhat 
agreeable,  for  Master  Harry  left  the  recess  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
a  sparkling  eye,  and  a  careless,  dashing  air,  anything  but  becom- 
ing the  desperate  and  melancholy  condition  of  a  state-prisoner. 

In  spite  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  used,  and  the  in- 
solent grumbling  of  the  officers,  the  clock  of  the  old  village 
church  struck  four,  just  as  the  carriage  which  conveyed  them, 
with  their  prisoner,  passed  through  the  park  gates,  preceded 
by  the  travelling  equipage  of  the  Earl,  containing  that  noble- 
man, Mr.  Curzon  and  the  elder  Draycot ;  for  the  officers  had  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner  refused  to  permit  the  father  to  ac- 
company his  son,  alleging  that  they  had  express  orders  not  to 
allow  any  communication  between  their  prisoner  and  his  friends. 
The  grey  streaks  of  dawn  were  now  spreading  along  the  eastern 
horizon  ;  and  Sybil,  who  had  stepped  into  one  of  the  low  stone 
balconies  upon  which  the  windows  of  the  breakfast  parlour 
opened,  was  turning  away,  with  a  mournful  air,  after  watching 
the  carriages  as  they  rolled  through  the  park,  in  the  dim  sha- 
dowy light  of  the  coming  morning.  At  that  moment,  however, 
she  perceived  a  figure  advancing  through  the  gloom  ;  a  low,  deep 
voice  pronounced  her  name,  and  Lord  Fitzwarine  stood  beneath 
the  balcony.  "  Sybil,  sweetest,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
melancholy  attempt  to  speak  triflingly,  "  see  you  not  we  have 
now  the  dawning,  in  which  we  both  promised  I  should  meet  our 
prophet  Jemmy  in  the  hazel  copse  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  Sybil,  hastily  returning,  with  a 
sudden  shiver  of  apprehension  for  which  she  could  not  altogether 
account ;   "  you  will  not  meet  that  wild,  feaful  creature  in  so 
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lone  a  spot :  alas  !  the  occurrences  of  this  night  will  have  made 
me  as  superstitious  as  the  villagers  themselves,  with  regard  to 
silly  Jemmy  :  meet  him  not,  Lord  Fitzwarine,  I  pray  you."  As 
Sybil  spoke  she  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony,  and 
leaned  over  its  curiously  carved  stone  balustrade :  its  distance 
from  the  ground  was  so  trifling,  that  Lord  Fitzwarine  could  clasp 
her  hand,  which  she  had  stretched  out  in  her  earnest  entreaty. 

"Nay,  dearest,"  he  said,  tenderly  pressing  that  trembling 
hand  in  his  own,  "  dissuade  me  not  from  keeping  this  tryst.  Ah! 
if  you  have  really  an  apprehension  in  connexion  with  this  poor 
miserable  idiot,  it  should  rather  urge  me  to  keep  faith  with  him. 
I  think,  indeed,  that  he  had  gathered  from  Turner,  or  by  some 
other  means,  a  foreknowledge  of  the  calamity  which  has  this 
night  befallen  our  friend,  and  I  am  not  without  an  expectation 
that  he  has  something  to  communicate  to  me,  which  it  is  of  real 
importance  we  should  know.  Besides,  my  Sybil,  did  you  not 
notice  what  a  fearful  imputation  his  wild,  wandering  words 
might  fix  upon  the  villain  Luntley  ?" 

"I  did,  indeed,"  replied  Sybil,  in  a  hollow  tone,  and  with  a 
shudder  which  was  perceptible  even  to  Lord  Fitzwarine  ;  "  but, 
oh,  dear  friend,"  she  continued,  "those  words  of  the  wretched 
idiot  did  but  give  a  shape,  a  substance  to  the  horrible  doubt, 
which  has  haunted  me  from  the  hour  that  I  knew  La  Roche ; 
his  moodiness,  his  despair,  originated  in  no  common  crime,  not 
even  in  the  suppression  of  the  proofs  of  my  mother's  marriage  ; 
from  all  I  observed  in  La  Roche,  from  all  which  I  have  learned 
of  Alice  Morland,  I  do  believe  that  the  stain  of  blood,  my  fa- 
ther's blood,  is  on  Sir  Andrew's  soul." 

"  And  yet,  Sybil,"  said  Fitzwarine,  "  you  would  dissuade  me 
from  meeting  this  poor  being,  who  alone  seems  to  apprehend  his 
guilt !  Sybil,  Heaven  oftentimes  works  out  its  wise  purposes  by 
means  of  those  who  appear  to  us  strange  instruments.  1  must 
meet  the  idiot." 

"  Nay,  then,"  answered  Sybil,  "I  will  own  all  my  weakness  ; 
I  have  an  awful  apprehension  of  danger  to  you  in  this  meeting ; 
how  know  you  what  evil  men  may  make  this  miserable  idiot 
their  tool  ?" 
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"  So,  so,  great  lord,  noble  lord,"  cried  the  wild,  screaming 
voice  of  Jemmy,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lawn  that  spread  before 
the  balcony  in  which  Sybil  stood,  "  you  keep  not  your  faith  ; 
see,  see,  the  grey  dawning  is  nearly  past,  and  the  sunbeams  will 
be  here  anon  !  Come,  come,  noble  lord,  great  lord,  flout  not  at 
Jemmy's  secrets :  know  you  not  they  have  a  worth  by  this  time?" 

As,  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  idiot  crossed  the  lawn,  Lord 
Fitzwarine  yet  more  tenderly  pressed  the  hand  of  Sybil,  and 
then  relinquished  it,  exclaiming,  "  You  see,  love,  I  must  fain 
keep  my  appointment :  nay,  Sybil,  look  not  so  alarmed,  I  shall 
see  you  again  ere  the  sun  is  fairly  up." 

With  these  words  Lord  Fitzwarine  withdrew  from  the  balcony, 
turning  but  once  to  wave  his  hand  in  a  last  adieu  to  Sybil,  as  he 
followed  silly  Jemmy,  who  had  stood  beckoning  him  on  the 
lawn.  Sybil  lingered  in  the  balcony  long  after  her  lover  and 
his  companion  had  disappeared  in  the  distance ;  then  she  looked 
anxiously  up  at  the  morning  sky,  still  spreading  grey  and  cold 
above  her  head,  with  only  a  few  faint  saffron  streaks  brightening 
the  eastern  clouds.  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  promised  to  return 
when  the  sun  had  fairly  risen,  and  Sybil  endeavoured  to  teach 
patience  and  courage  to  her  heart  till  then  ;  but  hour  after 
hour  passed  away,  till  the  broad  noontide  beams  flung  their  ra- 
diance over  the  more  open  parts  of  the  park;  and  still  Lord 
Fitzwarine  came  not. 

But  it  was  not  till  old  Bateman  and  her  friend,  Lawson,  had 
returned  after  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the  young  nobleman, 
that,  ceasing  all  attempts  to  support  the  already  sinking  spirits 
of  Lady  Anne,  Sybil  Mandeville  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  maternal  friend,  and  gave  free  vent  to  all  the  agony  of  her 
own  apprehensions.  The  idiot,  Jemmy,  was  not  that  day  seen 
in  the  villasre. 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

"  If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently ; 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death." 

Julius  Cjesae. 

It  was  the  morning  after  Lord  Aumerle's  arrival  in  London 
that  he  proceeded  to  Kew,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  for  the  Earl  was  not  one  who  would  suffer 
affairs  of  importance  to  his  friends  to  lie  idle  in  his  hands  ;  nor 
the  Prince  a  person  to  deny  him  an  immediate  audience,  either 
upon  the  forms  of  state,  or  that  indolence  of  pleasure,  so  fre- 
quently advanced  by  individuals  of  his  rank. 

Thus  it  was  that,  before  noon  on  the  first  day  of  Harry  Dray- 
cot's  imprisonment  in  London,  the  Prince  was  fairly  possessed 
of  the  long-cherished  causes  of  that  hatred  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Andrew  Luntley  towards  the  Draycot  family  which  had  burst 
out  in  the  malignant  charge  of  treason,  which  he  had  now 
brought  against  the  young  Squire.  With  the  sad  history  of  the 
unhappy  Emma  Frankley,  and  the  increased  rage  of  the  Ba- 
ronet against  the  Draycots,  who  had  so  openly  espoused  her 
daughter's  cause,  the  Earl  also  made  Prince  Frederick  ac- 
quainted. 

"  I  would,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Prince,  in  reply  to  these  com- 
munications, "  that  my  power  to  serve  your  friends  was  equal  to 
my  will !  but  you  are  yourself  aware  that  my  circumstances 
with  the  King  have  long  been  such,  that,  should  they  be  urged 
upon  his  notice  as  persons  in  whom  I  take  an  interest,  that  plea 
would  alone  suffice  to  incline  him  against  them.  Still  I  am 
happy  that,  by  force  of  my  natural  position,  the  power  is  mine 
to  stand  between  an  honest  man  and  an  absolute  injustice ;  and 
be  you  assured  that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  by  your  account 
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chiefly  incurred  Sir  Andrew's  hatred  because  they  have  checked 
his  shameless  oppressions  in  their  neighbourhood,  shall  not  be- 
come the  victims  of  his  malice  without  a  hand  raised  in  their 
behalf.  The  name  of  this  man,  this  Luntley,  is  indeed  not  new 
to  my  ear ;  he  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  public  a  character ; 
the  vileness  of  fraud  by  which  he  has  amassed  his  splendid  for- 
tune is  notorious ;  but  the  man  has  some  talent  as  a  popular 
orator,  and  is  beside  a  devoted  adherent  of  our  ministers,  whom 
he  is  ever  ready  to  aid,  either  by  persuading  the  unfortunate 
people  that  their  welfare,  their  liberty,  are  the  ardently  sought 
ends  of  the  ministers,  or  by  freely  offering  them  his  purse  when 
other  arts  have  failed,  and  bribery  is  the  required  engine." 

"  The  unfortunate  people,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Aumerle, 
"  your  Royal  Highness  has  most  truly  named  them  ;  oh,  by 
what  infatuation  is  it  that  any  portion  of  society,  however 
small,  can  believe  the  Whigs  to  be  the  people's  friends  ?  What 
oppressive  tax — what  unjust  law  is  it,  that  we  do  not  owe  to 
that  most  odious  faction  ?  It  is  well  for  them  to  name  liberty 
to  the  people,  and  boast  forsooth  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  ;  the  liberty  which  they  offer  is  such  as  Satan  tendered 
Eve  in  Paradise  —  a  fruit,  whose  taste  is  misery  and  death. 
Alas,  at  this  moment  even  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  alike  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  Whigs." 

"It  is  so,  in  truth,  Lord  Aumerle,"  answered  Prince  Frede- 
rick ;  "  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  is  sacrificed  by  these  Whig 
partisans,  who  are  so  loyal  to  my  father's  house.  Ah,  Lord 
Aumerle,  infatuated  even  as  he  is,  be  assured  that  he  feels  their 
insolence  at  times :  when  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  urged 
him  to  exclaim  that  they  would  make  of  him  a  Doge  of  Genoa, 
think  you  he  did  not  feel  it  then?  So  also  was  it  with  William 
of  Orange,  when,  cold  and  calculating  as  he  was,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Whigs  upon  the  royal  power  passed  even  the 
bounds  of  his  endurance,  and  he  threatened  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  rather  than  bear  their  tyranny  more.  But  that 
which  hurts  me  most,  Lord  Aumerle,"  continued  the  Prince,  in 
a  tone  which,  though  calmer  than  that  which  he  had  lately  used, 
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was  still  full  of  bitterness  and  vexation — "that  which  I  own 
most  affects  me  is,  the  position  in  which  mine  own  race  will  be 
placed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  these  oligarchs  :  yes,  let  the 
people  regard  the  evils  imposed  on  them  by  the  Whigs,  whether 
it  be  the  Riot  or  the  Septennial  Act,  or  the  oppressive  burthen 
of  the  Excise  Laws,  still  have  these  same  Whigs  had  the  cun- 
ning to  mix  up  the  name  of  the  House  of  Hanover  with  those 
bad  deeds,  of  which  while  they  take  the  advantage,  they  leave 
to  the  family  which  they  most  affect  to  honour  all  the  odium. 
But,  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  your  friends,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  shall  see  this  villain,  Luntley,  brought  to  the  ruin  he  so  well 
deserves :  still  must  we  use  a  caution  in  our  endeavours ;  the 
fellow,  I  know,  is  high  in  the  good  graces  of  my  most  excellent 
brother  of  Cumberland,  and  the  case  will  be  worse  with  your 
friends  for  that.  I  could  wish  indeed  this  youth,  this  Draycot, 
had  been  less  rash  than  you  describe  him  ;  for  you  know  that  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  it  has  gone  hard  with  those  three 
silly  Oxford  boys  who  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Chevalier, 
and  of  whom  you  tell  me  Sir  Andrew  charges  Mr.  Draycot  with 
being  an  associate." 

"  I  am  indeed  aware  of  that,  your  Highness,"  answered  the 
Earl,  "  and  that  it  is  even  contemplated  to  subject  the  statutes 
of  that  University  to  the  King's  Council.  I  know,  too,  that  an 
information  has  been  granted  against  Dr.  Purnel,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor ;  our  ministers  will  indeed  lose  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  that  illustrious  University,  since  they  know  its  princi- 
ples to  be  adverse  to  them  ;  but  the  disgrace  of  their  proceed- 
ings reflects  upon  themselves.  Great  umbrage  has  been  taken 
by  the  people  at  the  severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
these  wild,  hot-headed  youths.  In  more  than  one  quarter  has 
it  been  said,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber  could 
but  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  decision  which  has  been  pronounced 
against  the  giddy  offenders." 

"  It  does  so,  indeed,"  cried  the  Prince,  with  bitterness;  "  it 
is,  as  I  but  now  said,  the  dishonour  which  these  counsellors 
bring  upon  the  King's  own  name  which  makes  them  so  odious 
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to  me ;  for  the  meanness  of  "Whig  malice,  no  less  than  for  the 
mightiness  of  its  oppressions,  will  the  House  of  Hanover  be 
held  amenable  in  the  nation's  mind.  It  may  be  indeed  that 
this  faction  have  made  the  King  believe  that  their  support  is 
all-important  to  his  well  being;  but,  Heaven  be  my  judge,  I 
could  not,  would  not,  bear  with  them  :  no,  to  me  any  reverses 
were  preferable  to  such  an  abandonment  of  honour,  such  in- 
difference to  the  nation's  good,  as  is  to  my  mind  implied  in  the 
endurance  as  ministers  of  these  men." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the  Prince  paced  the  room 
with  an  irritated  air ;  but,  speedily  reassuming  the  command 
over  himself,  he  assured  Lord  Aumerle  that  he  would  keep  his 
eye  upon  the  fortunes  of  Harry  Draycot,  and  that,  as  far  as  his 
interference  could  avail,  it  should  be  exerted  in  the  young  man's 
behalf.  "  I  do  think,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Prince,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  that  our  sapient  ministers  like  not  altogether  the  terms 
upon  which  they  at  present  stand  with  me,  and  it  must  go  hard 
if  my  name  even  yet  does  not  weigh  as  much  in  their  estimation 
as  that  of  perhaps  the  very  vilest  among  all  their  vile  partisans. 
Your  friends  have,  indeed,  more  to  apprehend  from  the  friend- 
ship with  which  I  understand  my  most  honourable  brother 
openly  boasts  that  he  favours  this  Luntley :  for  you  know  that 
such  is  the  infatuation  of  the  King  where  the  Duke  of  Cumber  t 
land  is  concerned,  that  upon  his  authority  he  would  condemn 
an  archangel  unheard." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Lord  Aumerle,  "that  your  Highness 
does  not  overrate  the  influence  of  your  royal  brother ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  exert  such 
an  influence  in  behalf  of  Luntley,  did  he  know  the  full  extent 
of  his  wickedness,  of  which,  however,  we  hope  before  long  to 
obtain  such  proofs  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  the  ministers 
to  continue  towards  him  their  support,  and  quite  overwhelm  the 
false  testimony  which  I  apprehend  he  is  prepared  to  bear  against 
young  Draycot;  all,  then,  that  I  seek  of  your  Royal  Highness 
is,  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  interpose  for  a  delay 
in  the  execution  of  any  sentence   which   may   be  passed  on 
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Mr.  Draycot ;  delay  is,  indeed,  all  we  seek  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Andrew  will  endeavour  to  hurry  on, 
and  huddle  up  every  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed." 

"  That  is  indeed  tolerably  certain,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
"  but  you  may  rely  upon  me,  Lord  Aumerle,  for  ensuring  some 
delay  :  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  curate  who  united  Miss 
Mandeville's  parents  could  be  found :  the  prospect  of  counte- 
nance and  protection  which  we  might  venture  to  hold  out  to  him, 
believing  him,  as  we  well  may,  a  man  more  unfortunate  than 
guilty,  '  more  sinned  against  than  sinning' — this  prospect  might 
give  him  courage  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  it  must  be  in  his  power 
to  furnish  so  many  corroborative  proofs  as  to  the  purloining  of 
the  marriage  certificate,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
guilt  of  Luntley  would  be  thereby  established  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  denied,  even  by  the  warmest  of  his  friends." 

"To  the  discovery  of  that  man,  your  Royal  Highness,"  an- 
swered Lord  Aumerle,  ' '  we  shall  most  anxiously  address  our 
endeavours  ;  and,  since  you  have  graciously  promised  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  my  young  friend,  should  Sir  Andrew  seem  likely  to 
accomplish  the  ends  of  his  malice  ere  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
furnish  those  nice  proofs  of  his  own  turpitude  which  the  law  will 
demand,  we  will  keep  a  good  heart,  holding  ourselves  safe  in 
the  consciousness  that  Harry  is  innocent  of  aught  but  it  may 
be  a  little  of  the  imprudence  of  youth,  and  that  any  very  impor- 
tant charge  which  may  be  brought  against  him  must  needs 
have  its  sole  existence  and  authority  in  the  malice  of  his  foe." 

"True  innocence  is,  indeed,  a  shield  of  adamant,  Lord  Au- 
merle," answered  the  Prince,  adding,  with  a  smile,  "  though, 
touching  the  innocence  of  these  gentlemen  of  Draycot,  I  appre- 
hend that  my  good  father  and  brother  may  be  inclined,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  dispute  whether  innocence  is  compatible 
with  such  wofully  Jacobite  prejudices  as  distinguish  both  the 
Squire  and  his  son.  Fortune  forefend,  now !  that  they  should 
charge  me  with  being  a  Jacobite  myself;  think,  Lord  Aumerle, 
what  would  be  my  condition  with  his  Majesty,  should  our  dear 
Cumberland  persuade  him  to  that." 
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The  Earl  smiled  at  this  suggestion  ;  then  he  said,  with  some- 
thing of  enthusiasm  in  his  air,  "  Ah,  Sir,  I  will  venture  upon 
prophecy  for  once  :  the  time  shall  be,  ere  many  years  have  rolled 
away,  when,  by  your  own  Royal  House  the  right  loyalty,  the 
unflinching  fidelity  of  those  unfortunate  Jacobites  shall  be  esti- 
mated at  its  worth." 

"Now,  my  good  Lord,"  answered  the  Prince,  with  another 
smile,  "  you  are  not  going  to  surprise  me  into  a  confession  of 
downright  Jacobitism,  though  it  may  be  they  form  rare  models 
for  true  and  faithful  subjects — such  subjects,  indeed,  as  he  who 
looks  to  be  a  king  might  choose." 

"  And  upon  that  principle,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  Earl, 
'•I  shall  entertain  no  fear  in  the  behalf  of  the  fortunes  of  my 
friend  Harry." 

With  these  words  Lord  Aumerle  took  leave  of  the  Prince,  his 
heart  being  considerably  lightened  of  its  anxiety  on  young 
Draycot's  account,  by  the  promise  which  he  had  received. 

The  morning  being  a  fine  one,  the  Earl  had  taken  horse  for 
this  visit  to  Kew,  followed  only  by  a  single  groom ;  thus  it  was 
that  in  passing  through  Putney,  on  his  return  to  town,  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  more  particularly  to  an  elderly  gentleman,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  female  servant,  was  dragging  a  garden 
chair  a  little  beyond  the  village  ;  the  chair  being  occupied,  appa- 
rently, by  some  person  in  very  ill  health.  Before,  however,  the 
Earl  had  ridden  up  to  this  group,  they  stopped  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man, leaning  over  the  invalid,  wrung  his  hands,  and  appeared  in 
so  much  distress  that  Lord  Aumerle,  on  reaching  the  spot,  was 
induced  to  inquire  its  cause. 

"  Alas,  Sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  turning  towards  him  a 
countenance,  the  extreme  paleness  and  deep  lines  of  which 
seemed  the  effects  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  age,  "  my  child,  my 
poor  sick  child  !  The  beauty  of  the  morning  tempted  us  to  bring 
her  into  the  open  air,  but  the  exertion  has  been  too  much  for 
her.  Oh,  my  daughter,  my  dear  Alithca  !  She  is  surely,  surely 
dead !" 

"  I  hope  not,  Sir,"  answered  the  Earl,  who  had  approached  the 
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little  vehicle  more  closely,  and  was  regarding  with  benevolent 
concern  the  death-like  features  of  its  occupant,  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
consumption.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  the  first  harrowing  sus- 
picion of  her  father  was  incorrect,  and  that  she  had  merely 
swooned  ;  for,  on  her  temples  being  bathed  with  some  water 
which  her  attendant  brought  from  a  cottage  at  the  roadside, 
she  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  unclosed  a  pair  of  large  blue 
eyes,  whose  pensive  lustre,  combined  with  the  waving  curls  of 
auburn  hair  which  fell  about  her  pale  face,  gave  another  charm 
to  its  wasted  but  still  delicate  features.  Seeing  that  she  was 
somewhat  recovered,  the  Earl  politely  offered  his  servant's  assis- 
tance in  conveying  the  young  lady  home,  which  offer  was  de- 
clined by  her  father,  who  at  the  same  time  added,  "My  name, 
Sir,  is  Barnard,  and  I  am  well  known  in  Putney,  where  I  have 
long  resided ;  should  it  please  you  at  any  time,  in  passing  through 
the  village,  to  call  at  my  humble  abode,  I  shall  feel  most  truly 
happy  to  see  you;  for,  unless  I  much  mistake  your  looks,  you  can 
feel  for  a  father  whose  last  hopes  hang  upon  his  only  child." 

The  concluding  words  of  this  address  were  spoken  in  a  voice 
interrupted  by  tears,  as  the  speaker,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
rein  of  the  Earl's  horse,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  did  indeed 
trace  there  that  expression  of  deep  sympathy  to  which  he  alluded. 
To  the  words  of  the  unhappy  father,  for  whom  he  felt  in  truth 
there  was  no  hope,  the  Earl  returned  a  courteous  reply,  announc- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  own  name  and  place  of  abode ;  and 
then,  bidding  him  adieu,  he  turned  his.  horse's  head  towards 
town. 

Lord  Aumerle  had  not,  however,  ridden  another  hundred 
yards,  when  by  a  turn  in  the  road  he  came  abruptly  upon  a 
party  of  horsemen,  among  whom  the  foremost  were  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself.  A  somewhat 
stiff  return  was  made  by  the  Duke  to  Lord  Aumerle's  salutation  ; 
but  Sir  Andrew,  with  an  air  of  what  was  in  truth  insolent 
triumph,  under  the  mask  of  extreme  politeness,  took  his  hat 
quite  off  as  he  passed  the  Earl,  and,  bowing  almost  to  his  horse's 
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rein,  gave  him  the  greeting  of  the  morning.  With  a  colder 
courtesy  than  that  which  he  had  evinced  towards  the  Duke, 
Lord  Aumerle  replied  to  the  Baronet,  and,  clapping  spurs  to  his 
horse,  pursued  his  way  to  London  with  all  possible  speed. 
Could  Lord  Aumerle  have  heard  the  wild  shout  of  exultation, 
which,  not  two  minutes  after  their  parting,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Sir  Andrew,  how  speedily  would  he  have  retraced  his 
course  ! 

Air.  Barnard,  with  his  sick  daughter,  was  still  proceeding 
slowly  back  towards  Putney,  when  the  Duke  and  his  attendants 
rode  up  ;  and  a  shout  of  joy  was  uttered  by  Luntley,  as,  flinging 
himself  from  his  horse,  he  grasped  the  arm  of  that  unfortunate 
man,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  thee,  Wilson — there  is  no  illusion 
now  T 
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"  Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood ; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move, 
As  Idleness  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood  ; 
And  up  the  hills  on  either  side  a  wood, 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard  to  flow." 

Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  many  a  hideous  grimace  and  muttered  exclamation,  ex- 
pressive of  extreme  delight,  silly  Jemmy  conducted  Lord  Fitz- 
warine  towards  the  hazel  copse  on  the  London  road,  where  the 
latter  had  promised  to  meet  him.  A  deep  and  deeper  tint  of 
gold  was  gradually  spreading-  over  the  eastern  sky,  as  the 
strangely  assorted  companions  proceeded  on  their  way  ;  and,  by 
the  time  they  had  neared  the  hazel  copse,  the  dim  obscurity 
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which  had  lately  wrapt  the  scene  had  completely  given  place  to 
the  thin  blue  mist  which  spreads  over  the  landscape  on  the  first 
breaking  of  a  fine  spring  or  summer  morning. 

It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  spot  to  which  Eustace  was  now 
led  by  the  idiot ;  and,  had  Sybil  Mandeville  been  a  longer  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  would  have  certainly  shrunk  in  ab- 
solute horror  from  commending  Lord  Fitzwarine  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  visit  it  in  company  only  with  so  questionable  a 
companion  as  silly  Jemmy  ;  the  truth  being,  that,  a  year  or  two 
before,  a  late  and  lonely  traveller  had  been  found  robbed  and 
murdered  in  that  very  wood,  the  murderers  escaping  detection. 
Since  that  period  the  place  had  borne  an  ill  repute  among  the 
peasants  ;  various  strange  and  horrible  stories  being  rife  respect- 
ing it — some  asserting  that  it  was  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  man  ;  and  others,  that  the  sounds  of  a  wild  and  unholy 
revelry  might  be  oftentimes  heard  issuing  from  its  recesses,  at 
the  charmed  hour  of  midnight.  Upon  what  authority  these  last 
reports  were  circulated  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to 
discover,  since  most  certainly  none  of  the  peasants  of  Draycot, 
or  the  neighbouring  villages,  would  have  been  found  bold  enough 
to  venture  near  its  precincts  after  nightfall. 

For  good  or  ill,  however,  the  repute  of  the  wood  had  not  scared 
away  silly  Jemmy,  who  haunted  it  night  and  day,  and  who  had 
found  in  an  old  decayed  oak  in  its  inmost  recesses  -a  hiding 
place  for  the  money  which  he  obtained  from  Sir  Andrew  Luntley 
and  Others,  together  with  the  eggs,  fowls,  or  whatever  other 
trifles  he  could  manage  to  steal. 

With  a  strong  trait  of  that  cunning  which  so  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  silly  Jemmy,  he  had  very  carefull 
concealed  his  visits  to  this  wood  from  the  peasants,  taking  an 
especial  caution  that  he  should  never  be  caught  issuing  from  its 
recesses.  Now,  however,  as  in  company  with  Lord  Fitzwarine 
he  more  nearly  approached  it,  the  exultation  of  his  manner  sud- 
denly subsided,  and  he  turned  more  than  once  with  an  anxious 
look,  to  see  if  the  young  lord  were  still  following  him. 

Nothing  was  more  remote  from  the  mind  of  Lord  Fitzwarine 
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at  the  moment  than  a  thought  of  fear,  and  the  picturesque 
wildness  of  the  scene  around  him  alone  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 

A  narrow  winding  path,  by  which  they  had  entered  the  copse, 
gradually  widening  ere  they  had  proceeded  far,  spread  into  a 
lovely  turf-clad  glade,  with  eminences  rising  on  either  side, 
covered  with  thickets  of  those  hazel  bushes  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  copse. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  bushes,  the  boughs  of  which  were  a.^ 
yet  but  lightly  robed  with  young  green  leaves,  grew  immense 
quantities  of  the  early  wild  flowers,  the  pale  primrose,  the 
crimson-tipped  daisy,  the  trembling  harebell,  and  a  profusion 
of  those  violets  which  it  had  lately  been  the  delight  of  silly 
Jemmy  to  present  to  Sybil  Mandeville. 

The  name,  however,  of  a  mere  hazel  copse  seemed  unfitted 
to  this  wood,  on  a  further  penetration  into  its  recesses ;  still,  as 
he  advanced  upon  the  idiot's  hurried  and  impatient  steps,  Lord 
Fitzwarine  found  the  trees  thickening,  and  the  hills  rising  on 
either  side — the  tall  elm,  or  the  gaunt  form  of  an  aged  oak, 
occasionally  rising  grim  and  majestic  out  of  the  blue  morning 
mists  which  floated  about  the  lower  portion  of  their  trunks, 
and  w  hich  seemed  at  some  little  distance  to  veil  all  the  coppice 
ground.  Now  too,  as  Lord  Fitzwarine  still  proceeded,  he 
heard  mingling  with  the  soft  note  of  the  cuckoo  the  low  gur- 
gling of  water,  as  it  crept  over  the  pebbles  which  formed  its 
bed. 

Taller  forest  trees  continued  to  rise  around  him,  and  the  path 
narrowed,  till  glimpses  only  of  the  gradually  brightening  sky 
could  be  caught  betwixt  the  bare,  dark  branches  of  the  trees, 
which,  as  the  hills  rose  more  abruptly  on  each  side,  seemed 
twining  over  his  head. 

Then  it  was,  in  the  uncertain  light  which  poured  between 
those  knotted  boughs,  that,  as  silly  Jemmy  once  more  turn- 
ed towards  Lord  Fitzwarine,  the  latter  imagined  he  could 
trace  in  his  countenance  that  expression  of  fearful  malignity, 
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which  so  frequently  characterized  it  when  Harry  Draycot  was 
present. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  stream,  the  braw- 
ling of  which  had  before  been  heard  by  Lord  Fitzwarine,  crossed 
that  narrow  passage  which  silly  Jemmy  had  so  long  pursued 
between  the  wooded  hills.  The  trunk  of  an  old  tree  was  thrown 
athwart  this  brook,  which,  Lord  Fitzwarine  now  perceived,  had 
led  its  waters  round  the  base  of  a  hill  to  the  left,  and,  after 
crossing  the  path  as  before  named,  was  lost  to  view  in  the  more 
level,  but  apparently  impervious  copse  ground,  stretching  away 
to  the  right.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  from  amid  which  this 
stream  appeared  to  issue,  were  thickly  fringed  with  brushwood, 
with  here  and  there  two  or  three  stunted  forest  trees  clustering 
together :  a  clump  of  old  withered  oaks,  in  particular,  knotted 
their  broad  arms  on  the  verge  of  the  watercourse,  and  on 
the  very  base  of  the  hill,  where  it  almost  spread  into  level 
ground. 

"  The  fairy  oaks,  the  fairy  oaks  !  great  lord !"  said  the  idiot, 
now  turning  towards  Fitzwarine :  "  See,  see,  how  smooth  the 
grass  is  beneath  them,  and  how  the  daisies,  and  cowslips,  and 
violets  flourish  there  !  See,  too,  how  the  trees  have  grown  up  in 
a  ring  ;  it  is  the  ring  you  know  the  fairies  love ;  and  see  you  that 
old,  old  tree  in  the  middle,  withered  boughs  that  never  bear 
a  leaf?  oh,  oh,  he  is  the  king,  the  king  of  the  brown  hill  and 
the  tangled  copse,  and  I  trust  my  money  to  his  keeping — he  has 
a  hollow  in  his  breast  that  hides  it  well.  And  sometimes,  some- 
times my  father  comes  up  to  talk  to  me,  and  he  takes  his  dwell- 
ing in  the  blasted  oak,  and  I  know  when  he  is  there,  by  the 
red  light  which  falls  upon  the  smooth  green  turf — oh,  oh,  'tis 
the  light  of  his  eyes  glaring  through  the  rent  in  the  withered 
oak  :  then,  then,  the  fairies  dance  not  upon  the  spot  that  night ; 
for  they  love  not  the  ways  of  my  father,  nor  does  he  love  theirs, 
save  when  they  take  an  unchristened  babe  from  its  cradle,  and 
put  an  eldritch  goblin  in  its  place ;  ah,  then  my  father  and 
the  fairies  do  agree,  and  he  makes  music  for  them,  sweet  music, 
while  they  dance." 
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Lord  Fitzwarine,  while  the  idiot  spoke,  had  been  admiring  the 
velvet-like  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  turf  which  grew  beneath 
the  old  oaks,  and  the  curious  circle  which  the  trees  formed — a 
circle  so  exact,  indeed,  that  he  was  tempted  to  believe  it  an  effect 
of  art  rather  than  a  chance  of  nature,  and  probably,  from  the 
extreme  age  of  the  trees,  to  be  traced  back  even  to  the  times  of 
Druidical  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  the  sunbeams,  no  longer  obstructed  by  the  brown 
overhanging  hills,  or  the  knotted  boughs  which  had  excluded 
them  from  the  narrow  path  along  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  had 
been  lately  led  by  the  idiot,  came  dancing  down  the  side  of  the 
bill  with  the  brightness  of  early  morning,  piercing  between  the 
boughs  of  the  old  oaks,  and  resting  in  long  lines  of  light  on  the 
smooth  turf  beneath  them,  where  each  yellow  cowslip's  cup  and 
tiny  blade  of  grass  seemed  hung  with  glittering  gems,  as  their 
encumbering  dewdrops  caught  the  morning  light. 

The  exhilarating  brightness  of  those  sunbeams,  the  loud 
and  incessant  twitter  of  the  birds,  and  above  all,  the  weari- 
ness of  which  he  was  beginning  to  be  sensible,  convinced  Lord 
Fitzwarine  that,  occupied  as  his  mind  was  with  anxious  thoughts, 
he  had  been  led  by  silly  Jemmy  much  farther  than  he  had  in- 
tended to  proceed,  under  the  direction  of  so  very  doubtful  a 
guide.  Now,  therefore,  he  demanded  of  Jemmy  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  communication  which  he  had  to  make,  announcing 
at  the  same  time  in  pretty  plain  terms  his  own  resolution  not  to 
proceed  any  further. 

"Surely,  great  lord,  fine  young  lord,"  answered  the  idiot, 
fixing  upon  Fitzwarine  another  look  of  dubious  meaning, 
u  silly  Jemmy  would  not  take  you  further.  Oh,  oh !  have  we 
not  arrived  near  to  the  brave  oak,  the  blasted  oak,  the  fairies' 
haunt?     Oh,  oh,  silly  Jemmy  will  tell  his  secret  now." 

Then  the  idiot  broke  into  a  kind  of  wild  song,  twisting  round 
as  he  sang  with  a  rapidity  that  would  in  no  wise  have  discre- 
dited a  dancing  Dervish,  and  which  fixed  Lord  Fitzwarine  for 
a  short  space  in  mingled  curiosity  and  astonishment,  while 
Jemmv  shouted  the  following  words  : — 
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"  Let  who  will  love  the  fresh  green  tree, 
The  hollow,  the  blasted  oak  for  me  ! 
Which  shadows  the  fairies  at  midnight's  hour, 
When  unholy  spells  and  words  have  power. 
I  love  to  hear  in  their  whispers  deep 
How  they  seared  the  babe  as  it  sank  to  sleep  ; 
To  the  mother,  pale,  how  they  showed  the  grave 
Her  son  had  won  in  the  ocean  wave  ! 
Then  I  shout  and  sport  'neath  the  old  oak  tree, 
That  mothers  and  sons  can  so  wretched  be: 


"  But  most,  but  most  does  my  heart  rejoice 
To  hear  in  the  whirlwind  my  father's  voice — 
To  listen,  and  hear  him  in  this  world  say 
How  many  have  bent  and  confessed  his  sway  ; 
To  hear  him  tell  over  the  tortures  strong 
In  which  he  contrives  to  hold  them  long  ; 
How  the  good  and  the  bad  have  an  equal  woe  ; 
How  the  first  must  mourn  what  the  last  bestow  ; 
What  griefs  for  the  good  and  the  fair  may  be, 
To  hear  of  their  anguish  is  sport  for  me!" 

The  words  of  this  strange  and  certainly  not  very  philanthro- 
pic song  were  screamed  out  by  silly  Jemmy  with  such  an  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  with  such  an  apparent  insensibility  of  the 
singer  to  aught  beyond  them,  that  they  arrested  the  intention 
of  Lord  Fitzwarine  of  insisting  that  the  idiot  should  immediately 
retrace  his  steps  towards  Draycot.  Scarcely  had  Jemmy  con- 
cluded his  song,  when  he  paused  in  his  wild  dance,  and,  burst- 
ing into  a  loud  laugh,  placed  his  fingers  before  his  mouth,  and 
gave  utterance  to  a  long,  shrill  whistle. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  an  apprehension  of  treachery  glanced 
across  the  mind  of  Lord  Fitzwarine ;  and,  yielding  to  the  im- 
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pulse  of  the  moment,  he  sprang  forward,  and,  grasping  the  idiot 
by  the  throat,  bade  him  return  to  Draycot,  or  refuse  to  do  so  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  The  strong  hold  of  Lord  Fitzwarine — for 
he  was  highly  excited — deprived  the  idiot  of  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct utterance ;  but  even  at  that  moment,  which  might  have 
been  full  of  danger  to  himself,  the  malevolence  of  his  nature  re- 
fused the  bridle,  and  silly  Jemmy  grinned  hideously  in  Lord 
Fitzwarine's  face,  muttering  at  the  same  time  some  half-unin- 
telligible sentence,  in  which  the  latter  could  but  just  make  out 
that  his  name  and  that  of  his  friend  Harry  Draycot  were  con- 
joined. Neither  did  the  idiot  make  any  effort  to  free  himself 
from  a  grasp  which  could  have  been  anything  but  pleasant ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  cunning,  of  which  he  possessed  so  very 
abundant  a  share,  made  him  not  unwilling  that  the  attention  of 
the  young  lord  should  be  occupied  for  a  few  seconds.  However 
that  might  be,  the  echoes  of  Jemmy's  shrill  whistle  had  scarcely 
died  upon  the  air,  when  a  rushing  of  feet  met  the  ears  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine ;  and  as,  startled  by  the  sound,  he  suddenly  relin- 
quished his  hold  of  silly  Jemmy,  he  felt  his  arms  seized,  and  pi- 
nioned behind  him,  with  a  celerity  and  firmness  that  baffled  all 
attempts  at  escape ;  and,  turning  his  head,  he  beheld  three  or 
four  dark  and  muscular  men  gathered  round  him.  Their  habit 
was  that  of  the  peasants ;  but  their  faces  and  hands  were  be- 
grimed with  smoke  and  dirt,  either  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
guise', or  as  though  they  had  been  working  in  a  smithy.  On  the 
inquiry  of  the  young  lord  as  to  their  intentions,  one  of  them, 
who  had  hitherto  hung  rather  in  the  background,  stepped  for- 
wards. He  was  a  tall,  dark,  heavy-looking  man,  with  a  brow 
shadowed  by  a  seemingly  habitual  frown.  His  sullen  tones  and 
evil  aspect  betokened  little  sympathy  with  the  better  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  readiness  and  ability 
for  evil  deeds. 

To  Fitzwarine's  further  inquiries  as  to  where  he  was  to  be 
led,  the  man  refused  to  answer,  with  an  insolence  and  obstinacy 
which  Fitzwarine  could  not  but  feel  augured  ill  for  his  personal 
safety.     Sensible,  however,  that  resistance  was  useless,  he  pa- 
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tiently  suffered  his  strange  captors  to  bind  a  handkerchief  across 
his  eyes ;  and  with  an  equal  patience  bore  the  low,  chuckling 
taunts  of  silly  Jemmy,  who  chose  that  occasion  as  one  upon 
which  to  pronounce  sundry  cutting  sarcasms  as  to  the  folly  of 
wise  men  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  by  fools. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  who  had  made  Lord  Fitzwarine  prisoner, 
having  bound  his  eyes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 
possibility  of  his  discovering  by  what  path  he  was  led,  conducted 
him  over  what  appeared  to  be  a  rugged  and  broken  road,  wind- 
ing by  the  course  of  the  torrent,  as  the  low  dashing  of  the  water 
still  met  his  ears ;  this,  as  they  proceeded  still  farther,  increased 
to  a  hollow,  rumbling  noise,  as  though  the  stream  gathered 
strength  and  swiftness,  and  tore  its  way  over  many  obstacles. 

Soon,  too,  a  booming  sound,  which  was  returned  to  his  foot- 
steps and  those  of  his  companions,  and  some  heavy  drops  of 
moisture  which  fell  upon  his  neck  and  hands,  together  with  the 
still  deeper  and  hoarser  roaring  of  the  torrent,  convinced  Lord 
Fitzwarine  that  he  was  being  led  through  some  deep,  under- 
ground cavern,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  stream  made 
its  way.  After  a  time  the  ground  ascended,  and,  instead  of  the 
clammy,  moist  air  which  he  had  breathed  in  the  cavern,  he  felt 
the  dry,  wholesome  breeze  of  the  morning  again  fanning  his 
cheek.  Not  having  once  during  this  strange  journey  heard  the 
voice  of  silly  Jemmy,  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  concluded  that  he 
was  not  of  the  party ;  never  dreaming  that  that  exemplary  in- 
dividual could  by  possibility  contrive  to  keep  silence  for  nearly 
twenty  consecutive  minutes.  In  this  supposition,  however,  Fitz- 
warine was  incorrect :  for,  just  as  his  guides  emerged  from  the 
cavern,  the  chuckling  laugh  of  the  idiot  met  his  ears,  as  he 
cried,  "  Courage,  courage,  noble  lord  !  wise  lord  !  Be  of  good 
heart;  the  fool  is  safer  to  trust  than  the  wise  man  after  all. 
Oh,  oh,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  is  a  wise  man,  a  very  wise  man  !" 

With  what  other  assurances  of  his  own  good  faith  Jemmy 
might  have  chosen  to  encourage  the  young  nobleman,  we  can- 
not undertake  to  say,  as  a  somewhat  harsh  voice  at  that  mo- 
ment bade  him  quit  Lord  Fitzwarine's  side.     Meanwhile,  the 
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gentle  undulations  of  the  ground,  and  a  sweet  scent  of  flowers 
upon  the  pure  sharp  air,  convinced  the  latter  that  he  was  being 
led  across  one  of  those  pleasant  heathy  hollows  which  often  lie 
between  hills,  or  form  a  space  in  the  thickly  set  copse ;  again 
his  conductors  halted  :  then  the  ground  gradually  shelved,  and 
he  could  hear,  by  the  rustling  and  tearing  of  boughs,  that  they 
were  forcing  their  way  through  encroaching  briers.  Once  more 
his  guides  paused  :  the  harsh,  heavy  withdrawal  of  iron  bolts  and 
bars  met  his  ears ;  two  or  three  steps  were  ascended,  and  he 
found  that  they  were  admitted  to  some  dwelling.  Several  pas- 
sages and  apartments  were  then  passed  through  ;  and  then,  his 
conductors  removing  the  bandage  from  Lord  Fitzwarine's  eyes, 
he  found  himself  in  a  moderately  sized  chamber,  which,  from 
the  character  of  its  appointments,  might  have  been  situated  in 
a  farmhouse  of  the  better  sort.  A  small  table  had  been  appa- 
rently prepared  for  breakfast,  being  spread  with  a  clean  cloth, 
some  delicately  white  bread,  water  cresses,  and  ham.  Lord 
Fitzwarine  had  scarcely,  however,  glanced  round  the  room, 
when  a  young  girl  entered,  bearing  a  tray,  with  steaming  cho- 
colate, milk,  and  new-laid  eggs,  all  of  which  she  placed  upon 
the  table,  saying  at  the  same  time  that,  if  the  gentleman  would 
please  to  take  some  breakfast,  her  master,  who  was  very  ill, 
would  endeavour  to  see  him  immediately  afterwards. 

Upon  this  intimation,  the  conductors  of  Lord  Fitzwarine 
withdrew,  in  company  with  the  young  damsel ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, looking  somewhat  curiously  at  the  handsome  prisoner, 
and  glancing  from  him  to  the  strongly  barred  windows  of  the 
chamber  with  a  sort  of  look  which  would  have  implied  that,  on 
her  own  authority,  she  would  have  been  by  no  means  disposed 
to  sentence  so  gallant-looking  a  gentleman  to  such  rigorous 
captivity.  Her  disposition,  however,  if  it  were  so  kind,  was 
but  of  little  avail ;  for  Lord  Fitzwarine,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  her  and  his  conductors,  heard  a  heavy  bolt  drawn  across 
it.  Involuntarily  almost  he  hastened  to  the  window;  but,  as 
before  stated,  it  was  heavily  barred,  the  framework  in  which 
these  bars  were  set  being  so  strong,  that  Lord  Fitzwarine  per- 
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ceived  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  them 
without  severe  labour  and  proper  tools.  From  the  window  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  a  green  hollow,  almost  arched  over  by 
bare  overhanging  hills. 

Thus  convinced  that  all  attempts  at  escape  would  be  vain, 
Lord  Fitzwarine  endeavoured  to  comfort  himself  with  the  re- 
collection that,  from  what  had  hitherto  passed,  it  did  not  seem 
that  any  personal  violence  was  intended  towards  him.  In  this 
philosophical  mood,  he  partook  of  the  breakfast  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him ;  for  he  was  really  exhausted  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  past  night,  and  his  long  and  fatiguing  walk  from 
the  Manor  House  that  morning. 

The  thought,  however,  of  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
Sybil  of  a  speedy  return,  and  of  the  extreme  distress  which  she, 
with  his  sister,  Lady  Anne,  and  his  other  friends  at  Draycot, 
would  endure  from  his  protracted  absence,  very  considerably 
increased  the  disquiet  natural  to  his  strange  situation.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour,  the  dark,  gloomy-looking  man  reappeared,  in 
company  with  another  and  older  person,  whom  Fitzwarine  had 
not  before  seen.  They  bade  him  follow  them  to  the  chamber 
of  their  superior ;  and,  anxious  as  he  felt  with  regard  to  his 
present  strange  position,  Fitzwarine  started  from  his  seat  and 
traced  their  steps  with  a  nervous  eagerness  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  repress. 
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CHArTER  XIV 

"  Oh  !  when  the  last  account  'twist  heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation." 

King  John. 

The  deep  hollow  in  which  that  house  was  built,  to  which  Lord 
Fitzwarine  had  been  so  mysteriously  conducted,  sufficiently  ex- 
cluded the  sun  from  its  apartments,  even  when  its  rays  were 
streaming  on  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  dwelling  with  all  the 
fierceness  of  noonday. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  natural  gloom  of  the  building  conjoined 
with  the  closed  window  curtains  to  produce  a  sort  of  dim,  hazy 
twilight  in  the  apartment  which  he  now  entered. 

In  that  dim  light  he  perceived  a  pallet  without  curtains,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  on  which  lay  extended  a  man,  in 
whose  livid  countenance  Lord  Fitzwarine  thought,  as  he  ap- 
proached him,  that  he  could  discover  the  signs  of  fast  approach- 
ing death.  Near  to  this  couch  sat  the  young  girl  who  had 
brought  the  chocolate  to  Fitzwarine's  chamber  on  his  first  arri- 
val,  and  who  was  a  pretty  damsel,  apparently  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age  :  at  a  sign  from  the  sick  man,  she  rose,  and 
quitted  the  apartment.  He  who  appeared  the  elder  of  Fitz- 
warine's conductors  then  drew  nigh  the  bed,  and,  regarding  the 
ghastly  features  of  the  occupant  with  an  anxious  eye,  he  said, 
"  Well,  brother,  the  gentleman  whom  you  so  much  desired  to 
see  is  here— one  of  Squire  Draycot's  guests,  the  good  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  if  silly  Jemmy  tells  us  right ;  pray  you,  now,  bro- 
ther, make  a  clean  breast — are  you  not  safe  with  us  ;  and  do  not 
the  sins  of  another  lie  heavy  on  your  soul  ?" 

At  these  words,  the  sick  man  partly  raised  his  head,  and,  his 
countenance  becoming  more  fully  revealed  to  Lord  Fitzwarine, 
the  young  man  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  dark  traits  of  hatred, 
rage,  despair,  and  every  evil  passion  which  were  there  depicted. 
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"  Safe  with  you  !"  exclaimed  the  sick  man,  in  a  hollow,  but 
bitter  tone  ;  "  safe  with  you — oh,  yes,  safe  as  the  hare  is  with  the 
hound  upon  her  heels — safe  as  he  upon  whose  neck  the  hang- 
man already  fits  the  halter :  truly,  Kobin,  thou  dost  make  this 
a  safe  abode  with  thy  friendships  and  gratitudes  :  what  hadst  thou 
to  do  with  bringing  that  farmer  hither  whom  Lisette  tells  me 
of  ?  That  was  just  to  put  the  villain  officers  on  the  scent,  I 
suppose." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  expostulated  the  other,  "  thou  art  too  hard 
in  thy  dealings :  that  farmer  saved  me  from  the  fangs  of  the  law, 
when,  mayhap,  I  deserved  them  ;  it  was  but  fair  I  should  rescue 
him,  who  deserved  them  not." 

"Ah,"  growled  the  sick  man,  "  thou  wilt  lose  thy  snug  hiding 
place,  and  be  ruined  at  last,  Robin,  with  thy  gratitude,  and 
kindness,  and  such  like  fooleries." 

Such  excuse  as  Robin  might  have  been  able  to  offer  for  his 
indulgence  in  those  little  human  weaknesses  to  which  the  inva- 
lid alluded  were  prevented  by  the  nearer  approach  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  who,  with  no  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  that 
individual,  now  stepped  forwards  to  demand  what  it  was  which 
he  had  to  communicate.  On  being  thus  addressed,  all  the 
feebleness  of  his  state  seemed  to  vanish  from  the  sick  man's 
frame ;  the  fires  of  a  deep  and  deadly  hatred  flashed  within  his 
hollow  eyes,  and,  in  tones  thick  and  husky  with  strong  emotion, 
he  cried — "  Good  lord,  kind  lord,  you  know  Sir  Andrew  Lunt- 
ley  ?" 

"I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Fitzwarine  —  a  hope  in  behalf  of 
Sybil's  fortunes  springing  to  his  heart  at  the  mention  of  that 
name. 

"Yes,  yes,"  pursued  the.  sick  man,  in  the  same  cluttering, 
hoarse  accent,  "  Andrew  Luntley,  yes,  he  is  a  villain  !  Leave 
the  room,  good  Robin  ;  Grayling,  leave  the  room  ;  wait  at  the 
door  while  I  tell  this  gentleman  what  a  villain  Andrew  Luntley 
is — how  the  gallows  groans  for  its  rightful  prey  while  he  escapes, 
how  names  are  wanting  to  count  up  his  sins — thief,  liar,  usurer, 
murderer,  as  he  is  !" 
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This  burst  of  rage  seemed  to  exhaust  the  wretched  being  by 
whom  it  was  exhibited  ;  and,  as  Robin  and  the  gloomy-browed 
Grayling  withdrew,  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  gasped 
heavily  for  breath.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  however, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  turned  them  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  malice  and  cunning  upon  Fitzwarine.  "  And  you," 
he  said,  "  I  am  told,  are  one  of  the  world's  good  men — one  who 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  Sybil  Mandeville  because  she  is  an 
orphan,  and  poor ;  well,  I  understand  not,  nor  ever  could,  how 
men  could  be  swayed  by  motives  which  seem  to  me  so  fanciful 
as  those  which  they  name  charity  and  kindness.  Yet  I  do  hope 
such  motives  are,  and  then  I  am  sure  of  vengeance  against 
thee — against  thee,  Andrew  Luntley — false,  false  villain  !  who 
couldst  turn  thy  back  upon  a  faithful  servant,  after  years  of 
toil." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  sick  man  shook  his  fist  in  impotent 
rage  ;  and  Fitzwarine,  appalled  at  the  deadly  malice  of  his  looks 
and  words,  and  remembering  Sybil's  account  of  the  sick  stran- 
ger at  Llewenge,  from  an  impulse  of  unconquerable  horror,  re- 
coiled somewhat  from  the  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Man  !  thou 
canst  be  no  other  than  La  Roche  !" 

At  these  words  the  invalid  started,  and  his  sallow  complexion 
deepened  to  a  blackness  which  was  awful  to  behold  :  then  his 
look  of  surprise  changed  for  a  sneer  sardonic  enough  to  have 
suited  silly  Jemmy,  in  his  worst  moods.  "  And  if  I  were  La 
Roche!  what  then?"  he  exclaimed,  "what  then,  most  brave 
and  honourable  lord  ?  It  were  hard  to  prove  me  a  party  to  Sir 
Andrew's  murderous  deeds  :  if  blood  is  on  his  hands,  it  follows 
not  that  it  also  staineth  mine.  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  and  scowling  fiercely  on  Fitzwarine,  "  did  I  think  there 
would  be  danger  to  me,  I  have  those  about  me  who  would  stop 
thy  mouth." 

At  this  threat,  Lord  Fitzwarine  started,  and,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "Beware,  villain,  how  far  you  tempt 
a  just  indignation  ;  by  Heaven,  he  dies  who  lays  a  hand  on  me  ; 
and  do  thou  beware  lest  thou  art  thyself  the  first  victina ;  a  god- 
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less  and  unholy  revenge  it  is  you  seek :  with  a  sense  of  j  ustice 
and  remorse  thou  hast  nought  to  do." 

La  Roche — for  we  may  now  call  him  so — burst  into  a  horrible 
laugh:  "Justice  and  remorse!"  he  cried;  "what  are  they?" 
then  his  mind  appeared  to  wander,  and  he  glared  fearfully  about 
the  chamber.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  tales  of  priests 
and  women  may  be  true — the  dead  may  rise  to  rob  us  of  our 
peace — one,  two,  three  wounds,  ghastly  and  gaping,  each  a  mortal 
one.  But  see,  my  soul,  my  hands  are  free  from  stain — what 
dost  thou  here  ?  what  wouldst  have  with  me  ?" 

As  the  guilty  La  Roche  spoke  thus,  he  again  sunk  back  in 
the  same  kind  of  torpor  which  had  before  held  him  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  while  Lord  Fitzwarine,  frozen  with  horror,  stood  by 
his  side,  expecting  that  each  low,  struggling  breath  the  miserable 
man  heaved  would  be  his  last. 

But  it  was  not  so,  and  after  a  pause  La  Roche  again  looked 
up  and  spoke  ;  this  time,  however,  his  voice  was  faint  and  low, 
his  sentences  broken,  and  he  hesitated  between  each,  as  though 
he  was  unable  to  seize  and  express  the  meanings  which  were 
floating  in  his  mind.  "  In  Wier  Forest,"  he  exclaimed — "  at 
the  Manor  House — there  are  proofs  ;  let  her  go — Sybil  Mande- 
ville,  none  other — let  her  search  well — the  west  gallery — the 
painted  window  near  to  that.  But  promise,  promise— let  it  be 
Sybil  Mandeville — Sybil  herself,  and  I  will  give,  I  will  give — " 

Here  the  miserable  La  Roche  paused,  and,  looking  anxiously 
at  Lord  Fitzwarine,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  express  his  further 
meaning:  the  violence  of  his  complaint  and  the  paroxysm  of  his 
rage  had  deprived  him  of  speech.  The  young  man,  who  on  his 
part  was  most  desirous  to  obtain  from  this  wretched  being  all 
such  intelligence  as  might  be  useful  to  Sybil,  now  bent  over  the 
couch,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  that  meaning  to  the  broken 
sentences  of  La  Roche  which  the  latter  had  been  unable  to 
utter.  "  You  wish,  then,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine,  "  that  Miss 
Mandeville  should  visit  Wier  Forest— the  Manor  House  at  Ro- 
denhurst  ?" 

An  eager  nod  of  assent  was  La  Roche's   reply.     "  But," 
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pursued  Fitzwarine,  "  how  is  she  to  obtain  an  entrance 
there?  That  mansion  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley." 

A  smile,  which  the  pain  under  which  he  was  suffering  made 
convulsive,  distorted  the  features  of  La  Roche. 

"  You  would  tell,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine,  still  anxious  for 
a  more  complete  explanation,  "  how  Miss  Mandeville  may 
obtain  an  entrance  to  the  Manor  House  ?" 

Again  La  Roche  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  speech  ;  all 
he  could  produce  was  some  unintelligible,  gibbering  sentences, 
from  which  Fitzwarine,  with  difficulty,  made  out  that  there  was 
one  at  Rodenhurst  who  would  admit  Sybil  upon  receiving  a 
token  from  La  Roche  ;  but  what  was  this  token,  or  how  Sy  bil 
was  to  proceed  on  gaining  an  entry  to  the  Manor  House,  Fitz- 
warine could  not  understand. 

A  hollow  groan  burst  from  the  bosom  of  La  Roche,  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  convey  his  design  ;  then  he  made  a  sign 
for  writing  materials,  and  pointed  towards  the  door,  as  if  he 
would  have  his  friend  recalled.  On  a  summons  from  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  Robin  entered,  and  speedily  supplied  La  Roche  with 
the  means  of  conveying  his  intent  in  writing ;  but  when  the 
latter,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friend  and  of  Fitzwarine,  was 
raised  and  supported  in  his  bed,  he  found  himself  equally  un- 
able in  that  mode  to  accomplish  his  wish,  and,  after  two  or  three 
ineffectual  attempts,  the  pen  dropped  from  his  nerveless  fingers, 
and,  with  a  look  expressive  of  the  utmost  rage,  grief,  and  disap- 
pointment, he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow.  A  disappointment 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  La  Roche  himself  was  felt  by  Fitzwa- 
rine ;  and,  heedless  at  the  moment  of  all  danger  to  himself,  or 
the  anxiety  which  his  absence  from  Draycot  must  occasion,  he 
leaned  over  the  bed,  and  assured  the  sick  man  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  wait  for  a  few  hours  the  chance  that  he  might  then 
be  better  able  to  explain  his  meaning.  His  words,  however, 
seemed  to  fall  unheeded  upon  the  ear  of  La  Roche ;  and  the 
increasing  blackness  about  his  mouth  and  eyes  betokened  an 
approaching  convulsion,  the  first  symptom  of  which  was  perhaps 
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in  that  loss  of  speech  which  had  prevented  his  more  fully  re- 
vealing the  guilt  of  Luntley. 

A  mortal  apprehension  now  seized  the  heart  of  Fitzwarine, 
lest  La  Roche  should  die  in  the  fit  by  which  he  had  been  seized. 

At  that  moment,  however,  while  Robin  was  using  all  his  en- 
deavours to  restore  La  Roche,  and  Fitzwarine  gazing  on  in  an 
extreme  anxiety,  the  young  girl,  Lisette,  entered  the  room  in 
great  haste  and  considerable  perturbation,  and,  drawing  Robin 
aside,  hastily  whispered  to  him.  Such  intelligence  as  she  had  to 
communicate  appeared  not  to  be  extremely  palatable ;  for  the 
colour  rose  high  in  his  face,  and,  bidding  Lisette  attend  to  the 
sick  man,  he  requested  Lord  Fitzwarine  to  follow  him  from  the 
apartment.  "  Your  Lordship,"  he  said,  "  will  pardon  a  freedom 
which  circumstances  compel  me  to  use  ;  but,  the  truth  is,  some 
unpleasant  visitors  have  found  their  way  to  the  hills  above  our 
house ;  and,  as  they  may  approach  more  closely  to  it  than  we 
may  find  agreeable,  I  must  even  beg  of  you  to  honour,  by  mak- 
ing it  your  abode  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  certain  retreat  of  ours 
which  we  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  some  little  mysteries  of  art 
connected  with  our  mode  of  life." 

As  Robin  spoke  thus,  he  hastily  conducted  Lord  Fitzwarine 
down  a  staircase,  and  through  a  comfortable-looking  kitchen, 
into  what  appeared  a  buttery,  or  larder  ;  there  he  removed  from 
a  shelf  a  large  tub  full  of  salt  meat,  and,  pressing  his  hand  upon 
a  portion  of  the  wainscot  above  it,  the  shelf  slid  downwards ;  a 
whirr-r-r,  as  from  the  rapid  turning  of  a  wheel,  ensued,  and,  the 
panels  dividing,  Lord  Fitzwarine  could  discern  a  long  dark  pas- 
sage, rapidly  descending  from  the  buttery,  and  sinking  it  would 
seem  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  should  have  been  ob- 
served that,  in  passing  through  the  kitchen,  Robin  had  taken  a 
brass  lamp  from  a  shelf,  the  wick  of  which  he  had  trimmed  and 
lighted ;  he  now  motioned  for  Fitzwarine  to  follow  him  into  the 
passage:  this,  however,  the  young  nobleman  hesitated  to  do,  for 
its  appearance  was  anything  but  inviting.  "  My  good  friend," 
he  said,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  your 
intentions ;  but,  consider  whether,  in  ni}'  situation  you  would 
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yourself  feci  disposed  to  enter  a  subterraneous  passage  with 
a  total  stranger." 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  Wyatt,  with  a  grim  smile,  "it  is  not, 
I  think,  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  refuse  compliance  under 
such  circumstances  as  are  your's  at  the  present  moment.  But 
apprehend  nothing  from  me,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  in  an  al- 
tered and  almost  sorrowful  tone ;  "  it  might  be,  that,  if  my  heart 
had  been  more  for  such  evil  deeds  as  that  of  which  you  are  in  - 
clined  to  suspect  me,  my  fortunes  had  been  better.  Tn  good 
faith,  I  fear  that  I  shall  soon  adopt  the  sorry  doctrines  of  La 
Roche,  and  believe  that  what  he  sneers  at,  as  my  gratitudes  and 
kindnesses,  will  bring  me  at  last,  as  he  says,  to  total  ruin.  Look 
you  now,  my  Lord,  it  is  even  by  endeavouring  to  assist  a  friend,  a 
right  honest  good  fellow,  who  has  done  me  a  service  in  his  time, 
that  I  have  brought  myself  and  my  companions  into  this 
pleasant  plight,  which  obliges  me  to  stow  away  your  Lordship 
like  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay  ;  good  my  Lord,  I  pray  you  do 
not  increase  my  embarrassments  ;  I  assure  you,  on  my  soul's  sal- 
vation, no  harm  will  betide  you  in  the  place  I  seek  ;  while  you 
will  expose  me  to  ruin,  and  yourself  to  awful  peril  from  my  com- 
rades, by  persisting  to  remain  in  the  house." 

Thus  urged,  Lord  Fitzwarine  stept  into  the  dark  passage, 
which  appeared  as  though  it  had  been  excavated  in  the  hills 
which  sheltered,  and  almost  concealed  the  house.  A  dry  shining 
sand  formed  the  floor  of  this  passage,  and  the  walls  were  roughly 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
hill. 

After  pursuing  the  serpentine  windings  of  this  passnge  A.t 
about  a  hundred  yards,  the  roar  of  a  huge  fire,  and  a  clinking 
sound  like  that  of  small  hammers  struck  upon  an  anvil,  met 
Lord  Fitzwarine's  ears  ;  and  there  was  some  confusion  in  Robin's 
manner,  as  he  hurried  past  the  open  doors  of  a  large  vault,  or 
cavern,  in  the  recesses  of  which  was  a  forge,  with  several  da:k 
figures  flitting  about  in  the  red  glow  which  it  threw  over  the 
vault.  It  did  not  seem  that  Robin  was  desirous  that  his  com- 
panion   should   make  any  very  close   observations  as  to  this 
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vault ;  for,  hurrying,  as  we  before  said,  past  it,  he  diverged  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  then  pushing  open  a  low  iron  door,  Fitz- 
warine felt  a  current  of  freer  air  come  upon  his  face ;  his  guide 
then  extinguished  the  lamp,  and,  beckoning  the  young  noble- 
man to  follow  him  into  the  vault,  he  pointed  to  what  appeared  a 
heap  of  deerskins  in  one  corner,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  ' '  I 
fear,  my  Lord,  you  will  find  butsorry  accommodation  in  thisplace, 
but  I  have  no  choice,  and  hope  at  any  rate  to  release  you  from 
it  in  an  hour ;  during  that  time  let  me  pray  your  Lordship  to 
keep  quiet ;  I  cannot  answer  for  what  wild  deed  Grayling  or 
my  other  comrades  might  commit,  should  they  apprehend  that 
you  were  disposed  tojbetray  them  ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Lord- 
ship, whatever  you  may  see  or  hear  in  this  place,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  leave  it  without  their  knowledge." 

This  last  portion  of  Eobin's  address  was  somewhat  unneces- 
sary, since  the  precaution  which  he  took  of  bolting  the  door  of 
the  vault  on  the  outside,  when  he  withdrew,  might  have  alone 
sufficed  to  convince  Lord  Fitzwarine,  that  any  attempt  at  escape 
would  be  equally  dangerous  and  impracticable.  An  unpleasant 
feeling  crept  over  the  heart  of  Fitzwarine  as  he  heard  the  mas- 
sive bolt  shot  into  its  staple,  and  he  very  naturally  commenced 
an  accurate  survey  of  what  he  could  not  but  consider  his  prison. 

It  was  a  small  low-roofed  cell,  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a 
narrow  grating  near  the  roof,  through  which  streamed  that  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  felt  upon  his  face 
when  he  first  entered  the  vault ;  through  that  grating,  too,  l5joke 
a  long  line  of  sickly  light,  which  feebly  illumined  the  cell,  and 
in  truth  only  made  its  dreariness  more  sensible  to  the  occupant. 
With  some  difficulty  Lord  Fitzwarine  managed  to  raise  himself 
to  a  level  with  this  grating ;  but  the  view  from  it  was  obstructed 
by  a  hawthorn  bush,  the  long  boughs  of  which  hung  so  low, 
that  they  must  have  concealed  the  grating  from  without ;  the 
branches  of  this  tree  being  at  that  time  only  lightly  garlanded 
with  leaves,  Fitzwarine  could  perceive  beyond  it  a  green  open 
space,  apparently  a  hollow  between  two  hills. 

Turning  again  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  vault,  he  trod 
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upon  a  piece  of  metal  on  its  earthy  flooring ;  its  shape  and 
character  startled  him  immediately,  so  that  he  took  it  into  his 
hand,  and,  on  a  closer  inspection  in  the  light  near  the  grating, 
he  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  die  used  in  stamping  counter- 
feit coin.  Here  then  was  a  solution  of  Robin's  apprehensions, 
and  a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  visitors  who,  it  would  appear, 
bad  been  announced  by  Lisette  ;  the  occupation  of  the  men  who 
had  been  detected  by  Fitzwarine  so  secretly  working  at  the 
forge  was  also  manifest.  The  enormous  heap  of  deerskins, 
too,  which  were  piled  in  that  vault  where  he  was  imprisoned, 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  coiners  had  no  objection  to  add 
deer  stealing  to  their  other  dangerous  pursuit. 

The  reflections  of  Fitzwarine  upon  his  position  at  the  mo- 
ment were  very  painful — not  that  he  feared  any  lack  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  Robin,  whom  he  was  inclined  on  the  whole  to  re- 
gard as  a  man  more  unfortunate  than  guilty  ;  but  that  indivi- 
dual had  himself  expressed  doubts  about  his  own  associates, 
especially  of  the  dark  Grayling ;  and  Lord  Fitzwarine  could  not 
subdue  an  apprehension  that  the  few  valuables  which  he  had 
about  him  might  be  sufficient  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  men  so 
desperate  and  unprincipled. 

More  than  once,  too,  did  the  thoughts  of  Fitzwarine  revert 
from  the  peculiar  danger  of  his  own  position  to  the  strange 
and  half-uttered  communication  which  he  had  received  from 
La  Roche,  so  confirmatory  of  all  his  own  and  Sybil's  worst 
suspicious  with  reference  to  Sir  Andrew  Luntley.  To  have 
found  La  Roche  the  associate  of  men  whom  he  might  well  be- 
lieve to  be  coiners  was  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  Lord 
Fitzwarine  no  surprise,  since  it  did  but  coincide  with  the  esti- 
mate which  both  Sybil  and  Father  Lawson  had  formed  of  the 
reckless  character  of  the  man. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  indulged 
these  thoughts,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  low  mut- 
tering of  voices,  seemingly  in  an  adjoining  cell ;  and,  naturally 
turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  those  voices  came,  he 
perceived  a  narrow  line  of  light  crossing  that  which  proceeded 
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from  the  grating,  and  which,  on  a  closer  inspection,  he  found 
to  issue  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  large  enough  perhaps  to  admit 
his  hand.  The  whispering  still  continuing,  Lord  Fitzwarine, 
as  he  stood  close  to  the  orifice,  fancied  that,  suppressed  as  were 
the  tones,  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of  silly  Jemmy ;  but, 
had  he  entertained  any  doubt  while  judging  only  by  the  sound, 
it  would  at  once  have  been  determined  by  the  sentiment. 

"  I  tell  thee,  farmer,"  said  the  idiot,  "  thou  art  a  very  vain 
and  silly  man  ;  or  thou  art  worse — thou  art  very  ungrateful  ; 
are  these  the  thanks  which  are  due  to  me  for  bringing  mine 
own  friends,  my  father's  own  peculiar  favourites,  to  take  thee 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  knavish  officers,  who  think  forsooth 
that  they  alone  are  to  torment  other  people  ?  Oh,  how  I  do 
love  to  do  a  nice  good-natured  deed  out  of  pure  spite  !  Now, 
you  see,  I  have  saved  you,  farmer,  from  a  lodging  in  Lichfield 
gaol,  but  do  not  you  go  to  think  I  love  you  for  that :  no,  no  ;  it 
was  to  plague  the  officers  I  was  pleased  to  do  that ;  and  the 
devil  is  good-humoured  when  he  is  pleased,  you  know,  and  I  am 
as  good  as  the  devil,  for  I  am  his  eldest  son,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  pleased.  I  am  pleased  to  plague  the  officers,  and  to  disap- 
point Master  Turner  and  Sir  Andrew,  and  to  frighten  you ;  for 
you  are  frightened,  farmer,  now — you  know  you  are  :  oh,  oh,  if 
they  catch  you  in  the  company  of  my  friends,  they  are  sure  to 
hang  you  now,  farmer,  sure  to  hang  you — oh,  oh,  what  would 
Dame  Ashley  say  to  that,  farmer?  Silly  Jemmy  would  be 
quits  with  her  then  for  boxing  his  ears  because  he  stole  her 
eggs." 

"  Thou  may'st  grin  over  that  very  safely,  Jemmy,"  replied 
the  poor  farmer,  in  a  dolorous  tone  ;  "  the  company  of  these 
friends  of  thine,  let  alone  the  enmity  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley, 
were  indeed  enough  to  tie  a  halter  round  the  neck  of  any  ho- 
nest man." 

"  Halters,  halters,"  cried  Jemmy,  with  his  customary  chuck- 
ling laugh  ;  "  oh,  brave  Sir  Andrew,  good  Sir  Andrew,  let 
him  look  to  himself  where  halters  are  in  question  :  keep  you 
but  a  little  while  out  of  the  way  of  the  gibbet,  but  a  little 
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while,  farmer,  and  you  shall  see  Sir  Andrew  swing  on  it  him- 
self." 

At  this  moment  the  rattling  report  of  firearms  met  the  ears 
of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  upon  which  a  great  shriek  of  exultation 
was  uttered  by  Jemmy.  "  Oh,  good  Master  Turner,"  he  cried, 
"  wise,  excellent  Master  Turner :  now  would  llobin  and  his 
brave  fellows  have  taken  you  quietly,  had  you  been  so  dis- 
posed; but,  oh,  oh,  Master  Turner,  if  you  will  have  powder  and 
shot,  1  reckon  they  are  things  in  which  Robin  can  deal  without 
your  teaching." 

Then  Lord  Fitzwarine  heard  the  voice  of  Farmer  Ashley, 
apparently  lamenting  the  'proceedings  which  afforded  silly 
Jemmy  so  much  delight — "  Ah,  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  my  man,"  he 
cried,  "  it  must  have  been  thy  father  the  devil  most  surely  who 
put  thee  upon  telling  Robin  Wyatt  the  strait  that  I  was  in. 
Foolish  man,  foolish  man,  to  sutfer  the  hard-hearted  Sir  An- 
drew first  to  drive  him  upon  evil  courses,  and  then,  upon  my 
account,  to  put  himself  directly  in  the  way  of  being  called  upon 
for  a  reckoning.  Alas,  alas !  I  would  rather  have  been  at  this 
hour  in  Lichfield  gaol:  I  am  an  innocent  man,  and  they  must 
have  set  me  free  at  last ;  but,  for  poor  Robin,  if  they  catch  him, 
lie  will  be  surely  hanged." 

'•  Thou  art  a  fool,  Farmer  Ashley,"  answered  Jemmy,  un- 
ceremoniously :  "  thou  innocent,  indeed — a  straw  for  thine  in- 
nocence ;  what  do  you  suppose  my  father  cares  for  that — and 
has  not  he  a  deep  hand  in  all  matters  wherein  Sir  Andrew  is 
concerned — and  was  it  not  upon  Sir  Andrew's  word  they  were 
taking  thee  to  gaol?" 

The  excellent  reasoning  of  Jemmy  was  here  broken  in  upon 
by  a  sound  of  lamentable  groans ;  and  Lord  Fitzwarine,  who, 
after  the  report  of  the  firearms,  had  again  climbed  to  the  grating 
of  that  dungeon  in  which  he  was  himself  confined,  imperfectly 
discovered,  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  hawthorn  boughs, 
two  men  slowly  approaching  across  the  green  sward,  and  bear- 
ing another  in  their  arms.  Still,  as  they  came  nearer,  the 
groans  continued ;  an3,  these  persons  passing  so  close  to  the 
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hawthorn  bush  that  its  boughs  brushed  against  them,  Fitz- 
warine, through  the  interlacing  of  those  boughs,  obtained  a  full 
view  of  the  countenance  of  the  wounded  man,  which  happened 
to  be  turned  full  towards  the  grating.  The  pallor  of  death  sat 
upon  the  features,  in  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  grieved  to  recog- 
nise those  of  Robin  Wyatt,  whom,  from  his  own  observation,  and 
the  remarks  which  had  been  so  lately  made  by  Farmer  Ashley, 
he  felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  condemn.  From  the  fright- 
ful change  in  the  man's  face,  no  less  than  from  his  deep  groans, 
which  now  died  away  in  the  distance,  Fitzwarine  judged  that 
he  had  received  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  mortal  wound.  This 
event  seemed  greatly  to  afflict  silly  Jemmy,  who  fell  to  bemoan- 
ing the  misfortune  of  Wyatt,  with  a  feeling  of  which  Lord 
Fitzwarine  could  by  no  means  have  supposed  him  capable. 
"  Oh  !  that  white-faced  cowardly  little  lawyer,"  he  exclaimed, 
"if  he  would  now  but  have  the  goodness  to  walk  this  way — I 
know  it  was  he  who  encouraged  those  rascally  officers  to  fire  at 
poor  Robin — oh,  I  '11  tell,  I  '11  tell  my  father  of  this  :  won't  lie 
stir  his  fires,  and  have  them  blown  into  a  white  heat ! — Ah,  Mas- 
ter Turner,  worshipful  Master  Turner,  do  now  please  to  walk 
this  way :  here  is  a  fowling  piece  charged  with  such  beautiful 
small  shot,  and  I  could  fire  at  you  so  nicely  from  the  screen  of 
these  bushes." 

A  minute  or  two  after  Jemmy  had  uttered  this  adjuration, 
Lord  Fitzwarine,  who  was  still  stationed  at  the  grating,  per- 
ceived two  more  men  come  prowling  along,  looking  on  the 
ground,  as  if  they  sought  some  trace  of  blood  bj-  which  to  pursue 
the  coiners  to  their  retreat.  One  of  these  persons,  as  they  ap- 
proached more  nearly,  Lord  Fitzwarine  perceived  by  his  attire 
to  be  an  officer,  and  the  other  no  less  a  personage  than  the  ad- 
mirable Master  Turner  himself,  who,  in  an  "  ignorance"  which 
did  not  in  the  end  prove  to  be  "  blissful,"  came  prying  along 
with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground,  directly  opposite  to  the 
dungeon  in  which  Jemmy  was  concealed,  and  which  was  in 
truth  exactly  similar  to  that  which  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Fitzwarine. 
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"  Come  here,  come  here,  my  man  !"'  cried  Mr.  Turner,  in  a 
voice  of  great  exultation,  to  the  officer;  "  I  have  found  them,  I 
have  tracked  the  villains ;  look  here — here  is  some  of  the  rogue's 
blood  whom  we  shot :  oh,  Farmer  Ashley,  honest  Farmer  Ash- 
ley, you  shall  be  safe  in  Lichfield  gaol  to-night,  though  you 
have  got  friends  among  a  band  of  thieves." 

The  delight  of  Master  Turner,  however,  received  a  sudden 
check ;  for,  as  he  stooped  once  more,  to  point  out  the  blood  to 
the  officer  who  was  approaching,  he  received  full  in  his  face, 
hands,  and  neck,  the  volley  of  small  shot  which  Jemmy  at  that 
moment  discharged  from  the  fowling  piece.  Hereupon  Master 
Turner  uttered  a  roar  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  lungs 
of  a  mad  bull,  and  commenced  dancing  upon  the  turf  with  an 
agility  which  reflected  on  him  a  wonderful  credit,  considering 
that  dancing  was  an  art  which  he  had  never  studied,  and  that 
his  person  was  rather  inclining  to  be  fat. 

The  laugh  with  which  Jemmy  hailed  the  success  of  his  shot, 
though  it  was  heard  by  Lord  Fitzwarine,  did  not  meet  the 
ears  of  the  officer,  being  completely  overwhelmed  in  the  cries, 
screams,  and  groans  of  Mr.  Turner. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Turner  ?"  shouted 
the  officer,  as  he  came  running  up  to  the  lawyer,  out  of  breath, 
for  he  was  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  dell,  when  the  piece  was 
fired.  "  What !  are  you  hurt  ?  where  is  the  man  who  has  shot 
you  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  devil,  the  devil !"  cried  the  lawyer,  still  continuing 
his  dance  ;  "  I  did  not  see  where  the  shot  came  from  ;  I  '11  go 
back,  I  '11  go  away ;  oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  expose  my  precious 
person  in  tracking  thieves  and  traitors  to  their  dens  1  It  may  be 
all  very  well  for  soldiers  and  police  officers,  but  what  have  lawyers 
got  to  do  with  getting  shots  in  their  faces  ? — I  '11  go  back!" 

"  Well,  come  away  then,  Mr.  Turner,  if  you  will :  I  must  go 
and  fetch  my  brother  officers  ;  I  think,  indeed,  by  this  blood  we 
shall  find  the  villains  at  last :  come,  Mr.  Turner,  come  away." 

While  the  officer  was  speaking,  Mr.  Turner,  having  it  may 
be  supposed  grown  weary  of  his  dance,  had  thrown  himself  upon 
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the  grass,  where  he  lay  kicking  his  heels,  and  bemoaning  his 
misfortune  in  a  most  uproarious  style.  "I  cannot  get  up,"  he 
cried :  "  oh,  Jobson,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  carry  me — oh, 
is  this  what  I  have  got  in  the  service  of  my  king  and  country  ? 
I  am  killed  !  I  am  slain — I  am  dead  1" 

"  Oh,"  growled  the  officer,  "you  are  dead,  are  you?  then  you 
only  want  an  undertaker — my  business  is  with  the  living." 

So  saying,  he  went  in  search  of  his  companions ;  but,  pausing 
to  examine  the  blood  upon  the  grass  near  the  dungeon  where 
Lord  Fitwarine  was  concealed,  he  grumbled  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  latter,  "  And  I  am  very  glad 
as  he  is  peppered — a  sneaking,  cowardly  rascal — he  was  in  such 
a  mortal  hurry  to  fire  at  poor  Rob  Wyatt,  while  he  was  safe  in 
the  shelter  of  the  hill;  I  hate  lawyers  poking  their  noses  in 
what  does  not  concern  them  :  the  mischief  now  that  such  a 
fellow  as  this  may  do  !  the  times  as  Rob  has  made  it  worth  our 
while  to  say  we  could  not  find  him  ;  and  now,  forsooth,  this  little 
vagabond  lawyer  must  come  to  help  us  to  ferret  him  out,  so  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  wink  at  his  hiding  hole  any  more." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  been  silent  from  sheer 
want  of  breath,  recommenced  howling  to  the  ofiijer  for  his 
assistance. 

'"No,  no,  Master  Turner,"  shouted  the  latter,  "you  said 
as  you  was  slain  and  dead,  and  I'll  be  judged  by  any  other 
lawyer  than  yourself  whether  dead  men  want  any  assistance." 
Then  he  added  in  a  lower,  but  still  very  surly  tone,  "  Lie  there, 
or  go  to  the  devil !  if  you  cannot  move  for  an  hour  to  come,  so 
much  the  better  ;  poor  Rob  shall  have  a  hint  of  what  he  must 
prepare  for,  any  how." 

With  these  words  the  officer  ceased  his  examination  of  the 
blood  prints,  and,  darting  past  the  grating,  was  out  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine's  sight  in  a  moment.  Meantime,  the  excellent  Mr. 
Turner,  who,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  sky,  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  desertion  of  his  com- 
panion, continued  his  clamorous  entreaties  for  help;  and,  imput- 
ing the  silence  with  which  they  were  received  to  a  very  stubborn 
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inhumanity  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  he  forthwith  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and,  starting  up  in  a  rage,  ran  furiously 
across  the  glade  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the  man 
had  taken,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that  rash  individual,  in 
a  voice  but  little  below  a  scream,  with  all  possible  and  impos- 
sible penalties  of  the  law,  for  daring,  as  he  had  done,  to  desert 
one  of  its  chief  ministers  when  in  such  severe  distress. 

The  position  in  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  maintained  his  post  at 
the  window  was  a  painful  one,  and,  Mr.  Turner  being  out  of 
sight,  he  now  relinquished  it.  He  heard  silly  Jemmy  express 
Lis  intention  to  go  and  see  how  poor  Robin  bore  himself  under 
his  hurt,  at  the  same  time  bidding  Farmer  Ashley  keep  fast 
in  his  hiding  place — an  injunction  which  the  latter  was  not 
likely  to  disobey,  considering  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
assurance  that  Robin's  men  would  surely  cut  his  throat,  as  the 
unlucky  cause  of  their  chief's  misfortunes,  if  he  dared  show  his 
face  among  them. 

As  for  Lord  Fitzwarine,  he  listened  anxiously  for  the  de- 
parture of  silly  Jemmy,  hailing  it  as  an  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing speech  with  Farmer  Ashley,  whose  condition — though  he  had 
evidently  escaped  from  a  gaol  by  the  assistance  of  Wyatt  and 
his  companions— appeared  little  more  enviable,  as  far  as  the  last 
were  concerned,  than  that  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XT 

"  Oh,  Buckingham !  beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death ; 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him  ; 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him." 

Richard  III. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which 
Lord  Fitzwarine  had  been  conducted  by  silly  Jemmy  to  the  re- 
treat of  Philip  La  Roche,  when  Sybil  Mandeville,  Father  Law- 
son,  and  old  Bateman  were  holding  a  conference  in  the  library 
at  Draycot  Manor  House  upon  the  protracted  and  alarming 
absence  of  Lord  Fitzwarine.  Lady  Anne  had  sunk  completely 
under  this  new  calamity,  and  totally  absorbed  the  care  both  of 
Alice  Morland  and  Miss  Draycot.  Sybil,  on  herpart,  certainly  did 
not  feel  any  less  acute  distress  than  that  of  Lady  Anne  ;  but  her 
stronger  mind  enabled  her  better  to  suppress  its  exhibition,  and 
turn  to  the  more  judicious  course  of  considering  by  what  means 
it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  intelligence  of  Fitzwarine.  Thus 
it  was  that  she  had  withdrawn  with  the  good  father,  to  hold  with 
him  and  old  Bateman  that  necessary  discussion  which  the  ex- 
travagant grief  of  Lady  Anne  had  precluded  in  her  presence. 

About  noon,  intelligence  had  reached  the  Manor  House  that 
Farmer  Ashley  had  on  the  previous  day  been  rescued  from  the 
officers  who  were  conveying  him  to  Lichfield  gaol,  by  a  party 
of  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  recognised  as  a  person  who  some 
years  before  had  been  condemned  to  transportation  for  poach- 
ing, but  who,  before  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  had  contrived 
to  escape  from  prison — a  circumstance  which  at  the  time  had 
been  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  many,  as  the  man,  who  had 
originally  borne  an  excellent  character,  had  been  driven  into  a 
course  of  misery  and  dishonesty  by  the  barbarous  oppressions  of 
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Sir  Andrew  Luntley.  The  news,  therefore,  that  this  man  was 
among  those  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  Ashley,  awakened  all 
the  activity  and  venom  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
being,  as  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  seen  him,  in  company  with  the 
officers,  Upon  the  first  receipt  of  this  information,  Father 
Lawson  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  magisterial  autho- 
rities at  Lichfield,  with  a  statement  of  the  disappearance  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  and  a  description  of  the  spot  to  which  it  was  supposed 
he  had  been  conducted  by  silly  Jemmy.  The  circuitous  route, 
however,  which  the  idiot  had  pursued,  had  in  truth  led  Lord 
Fitzwarine  far  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Draycot  into  the  open 
country,  and  the  officers  and  Mr.  Turner  had  not  reached  it  till 
long  after  noon. 

Meanwhile,  now  that  night  had  closed  in,  Lawson  debated 
with  Sybil  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing to  dispatch  an  express  to  the  Earl  of  Aumerle,  stating  the 
disappearance  of  his  son.  The  night,  too,  unlike  the  day  which 
had  preceded  it,  which  had  been  unusually  mild  and  warm,  had 
set  in  dark  and  stormy,  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  which 
were  driven  with  a  beating  sound  against  the  windows  of 
the  Manor  House  by  the  hollow  and  continual  gusts  of  wind. 
Poor  Sybil,  now  that  she  was  no  longer  compelled  to  rally  her 
own  spirits  by  an  attempt  to  support  those  of  Lady  Anne, 
felt  that  her  apprehensions  for  Lord  Fitzwarine  far  exceeded  her 
hopes;  and  she  was  just  about  to  give  way  to  an  extravagant 
burst  of  grief,  when  a  violent  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  the 
Manor  House  made  her  start  up  in  joyful  anticipation  that  her 
lover  had  returned. 

Like  those  of  most  other  dwellers  in  this  sad  world,  the  hopes 
of  Sybil  were  raised  only  to  be  disappointed ;  and  bitter  indeed 
was  the  disappointment  which  she  felt,  when  one  of  Mr.  Draycot' s 
servants,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  library,  announced  the 
rector,  Dr.  Croxall.  Some  surprise,  even  amid  her  disappoint- 
ment, was  felt  by  Sybil,  when  she  perceived  that  the  large  cloak 
in  which  the  rector  was  muffled  was  drenched  with  rain,  plainly 
intimating  that  he  must  have  walked  from  his  own  residence  to 
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the  Manor  House  on. a  night  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
seemed  to  make  the  use  of  a  carriage  absolutely  essential. 

The  worthy  rector,  however,  seemed  for  once  absolutely 
insensible  to  personal  inconvenience,  and  would  at  first  have 
put  Bateman  aside,  when  he  offered  to  remove  the  wet  cloak  ; 
but,  on  the  old  man  persisting,  he  hastily  threw  it  off  his 
shoulders,  saying,  in  a  hurried  manner,  "  There,  Bateman,  take 
it  away,  take  it  away  :  and,  hark  you,  return  hither  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  have  something  important  to  say  to  Mr. 
Lawson  and  Miss  Mandeville,  but  I  shall  not  keep  them  long, 
and  then  they  will  want  to  see  you. 

Upon  this  hint  the  old  servant  withdrew,  whereupon  the  rec- 
tor, who  had  drawn  a  chair  near  to  the  table,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Lawson,  and  then  said  in  a  marked  manner — "  Robert  Lawson, 
mine  old  friend,  you  are  a  Benedictine  monk." 

At  these  words,  the  announcement  contained  in  which 
amounted  in  those  days  to  an  accusation  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind,  a  slight  flush  of  colour  spread  the  cheek  of  Lawson  ;  and 
Sybil,  with  a  ready  apprehension,  induced  perhaps  by  the  dis- 
tressing events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  stepped  forwards, 
exclaiming,  in  an  hysterical  voice,  "Oh,  Sir,  Sir,  Dr.  Croxall, 
who  can  prove  that — who  can  declare  upon  oath  that  Mr.  Law- 
son  is  one  of  the  proscribed  religious  ?  And  if  it  were  so — if 
you  could  know  so  much,  Sir — I  am  sure  you  would  not  have 
the  heart,  you  could  not  deliver  up  an  old  friend  to  the  cruel 
laws  of  England.  Oh,  Dr.  Croxall,  keep  this  secret ;  for  the 
love  of  Heaven,  do  not  oppress  us  more." 

In  the  fear  and  eagerness  of  the  moment  Sybil  had  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  rector's  arm  :  Croxall  looked  steadily  at  her 
countenance,  varying  as  it  did  from  red  to  pale,  while  she  spoke, 
then  he  put  her  gently  back,  with  an  air  of  gravity  which  was 
unusual  to  him.  "Young  lady  !"  he  said,  "  do  not  judge  me 
harshly  ;  have  more  charity  in  your  fears.  Subterfuge  is  of  no 
use :  Mr.  Lawson  is  a  regular  professed  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict ;  he  took  his  vows  at  Rome,  some  years  after,  in  his 
previous  quality  of  a  secular  priest,  he  had  united  the  hands  of 
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your  parents  in  marriage,  and  but  two  years  previous  to  the 
time  when  he  undertook,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Morland, 
the  office  of  guardian  to  yourself.  These  premises  being  made, 
Miss  Mandeville,  it  is  evident  that  the  life  of  your  friend  stands 
forfeit  to  the  existing  law  of  England  from  the  moment  that 
he  is  known  to  have  ventured  on  her  shores." 

Sybil  bowed  her  head  as  the  rector  spoke,  and,  locking  her 
hands  together,  pressed  them  hard  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  to 
suppress  the  groan  which  would  partly  break  forth,  as  she 
listened  to  the  truths  which  the  Penal  Laws  of  England  made 
so  hideous. 

As  for  Lawson,  the  person  more  immediately  interested,  his 
manner  was  much  more  composed;  he  sat  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  lips,  it  might  be,  a  little  more  compressed  than 
usual ;  but  that  slight  colour  which  had  visited  his  face  when 
Croxall  first  announced  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  religious 
character  of  his  old  acquaintance  had  now  faded  away,  and  left 
the  countenance  of  Lawson  distinguished,  as  usual,  by  a  cold 
ascetic  paleness. 

"  Dr.  Croxall,"  he  said,  when  the  rector  ceased  speaking, 
l;  you  may  well  believe  that,  when  I  received  in  Italy  that  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Morland  which  informed  me  how  unprotected  was 
the  infancy  of  the  only  child  of  my  fiiend,  Gerald  Mandeville,  I 
resolved  to  encounter  all  risks  for  myself,  so  that  I  could  but 
ensure  her  safety  till  the  time  when  it  should  please  Heaven  in  its 
wisdom  to  raise  up  in  her  behalf  more  efficient,  if  not  more  sin- 
cere friends.  That  time  has  now  arrived  ;  and,  though  not  for 
spiritual  pride  would  I  thrust  myself  in  the  way  of  danger  to  be 
borne  in  the  name  of  my  faith,  yet  do  I  humbly  hope  the  dig- 
nity of  that  holy  faith  will  never  be  degraded  by  an  abject  cor- 
poral fear  in  me." 

'■  Now,  a  mischief  on  the  man  !"  exclaimed  Croxall,  starting 
from  his  chair,  with  some  petulance  in  his  manner,  "  does  he,  too, 
think  I  would  prefer  him  to  the  high  glory  of  suffering  evils  for 
his  religion  ?  .Robert  Lawson,  know  me  better ;  I  have  come 
hither  in  all  friendliness  to  you  :  it  was  necessary  that  you  should 
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be  aware  how  accurate  an  information  respecting  you  has  been 
obtained  by  one  who  seeks  to  hurt  Miss  Mandeville  through 
her  friends." 

"  Ah,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley !  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,"  said  Sybil, 
with  a  cry  like  that  of  a  person  suffering  intense  bodily  pain, 
and  clasping,  as  she  spoke,  the  hand  of  Mr.  Lawson  to  her 
breast.  The  Benedictine  had  no  words  to  comfort  her,  for  lie 
knew  that  the  girl  loved  him  as  though  he  were  in  truth  her 
father. 

"Hush,  hush,"  cried  the  rector.  " Miss  Mandeville,  this  is 
folly  !"  then,  turning  to  Lawson,  he  said,  a  There  is  no  time  for 
idle  words  ;  you,  my  old  friend,  when  I  call  you  so,  must  know- 
why  I  came  hither.  I  would  quarrel  with  you,  were  there  time, 
for  doubting  my  intent." 

"  Dr.  Croxall,  I  did  not  doubt  it,"  answered  Lawson  ;  "  but, 
supposing  you  to  be  less  harshly  disposed  towards  me  than  the 
law  is,  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  your  good  feeling  can  avail  me, 
if  I  am,  indeed,  so  well  known." 

"  Hark  you,  Lawson,"  replied  the  rector ;  "  our  keen  Baronet 
has  for  once  been  too  sharp  for  his  own  plans,  and  fairly  cut 
them  through.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  all  sure  about  thee, 
he  questioned  me  too  closely  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  last  night ;  and  now  will  he  find  that  two  can  play  at  the 
spy's  game,  since  I  have  learned  that  a  warrant  for  thy  arrest 
will  to-morrow  morning  arrive  from  London." 

"  What  then,  Sir,  would  you  have  my  father  do  ?"  demanded 
Sybil,  in  whose  eyes  the  rector  suddenly  became  very  amiable. 

"  Leave  Draycot  within  an  hour,  young  lady,"  answered 
Croxall,  "  and  take  you  with  him." 

"  Take  me  with  him  !"  responded  Sybil,  in  a  faint  tone  ;  for 
the  woman's  heart  was  uppermost  at  that  moment,  and  she 
thought  only  of  the  uncertain  fate  of  Fitzwarine. 

uEven  so,"  replied  Croxall;  then,  turning  to  the  father,  he 
went  hastily  on — "  Mr.  Lawson,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  a 
better  night  for  travelling;  but  perhaps  even  the  storm  may  be 
in  your  favour,  if  the  king's  messengers  light  on  a  good  inn, 
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which  they  must  needs  do  on  the  high  road  between  London  and 
Lichfield." 

'•  Whither,  then,  would  you  have  me  go  '?"  inquired  Lawson. 

"  To  London,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  rector. 

"  To  London  !"  exclaimed  Sybil,  with  an  air  of  more  astonish- 
ment than  she  had  yet  expressed :  Lawson  was  silent,  for  he 
had  a  better  apprehension  of  Croxall's  design. 

"  To  London,  assuredly,"  repeated  the  latter,  "  my  dear  young 
lady ;  no  hiding  place  is  so  secure  as  a  great  city :  were  your 
friend  to  seek  concealment  in  any  village  or  country  town,  how- 
ever far  from  hence,  his  route  thither  once  tracked,  he  would 
be  easily  discovered ;  but  in  London,  though  it  be  known  that 
he  is  dwelling  there,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  find  him.  Now,  if 
you  avoid  the  main  road  till  about  daylight  to-morrow,  you  are 
sure  to  pass  the  officers,  and  reach  London  in  safety." 

"  But,  wherefore,  Dr.  Croxall,"  urged  Sybil,  "  do  you  think 
it  so  necessary  that  I  should  leave  Draycot  with  Mr.  Lawson  ? 
there  is  no  law  that  threatens  my  safety." 

This  was  a  question  which  pressed  somewhat  too  hard  upon  the 
rector;  he  had  no  mind  to  see  Lawson  delivered  up  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  Penal  Laws,  because  it  so  pleased  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley  ;  nor  any  better  disposition  towards  certain  views, 
rather  prejudicial  to  Sybil's  personal  safety,  which  he  more  than 
half  believed  the  Baronet  to  entertain,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
so  strenuously  urged  the  propriety  of  her  accompanying  Lawson 
in  his  sudden  journey.  Still,  to  acknowledge  to  the  girl  herself 
and  to  Lawson  the  extent  of  his  own  doubts  of  Sir  Andrew, 
was  a  sort  of  wholesale  abandonment  of  an  admirable  political 
and  religious  friend,  which  the  rector  by  no  means  relished.  lie 
perceived,  however,  that  Sybil  deferred  with  an  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Lawson  ;  and  therefore,  taking  the  latter 
;;side,  he  hinted  to  him  in  pretty  plain  terms  his  own  opinion 
that  there  existed  an  absolute  necessity,  for  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  Sybil,  that  she  should  leave  Draycot.  "  For  you  see,  my 
dear  Sir,"  he  said,  "  this  unhappy  accident  which  I  hear  has 
happened  to  Lord  Fitzwarine  ;  and  really  I  do  not  know- it  is 
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very  unpleasant  that  Sir  Andrew,  being  as  he  is  in  many  respect 
a  most  excellent  man— it  is  very  unpleasant,  I  say,  that  he  should 
act  in  such  a  violent  manner,  putting  all  kind  of  odd  suspicions 
in  one's  head  ;  but  at  any  rate,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  the  young  lady  proceeded  at  once  to  London,  to  the 
Earl  of  Aumerle,  if  he  will  take  her  under  his  protection.  You. 
see  I  give  this  advice  out  of  friendship  for  Sir  Andrew  too  :  it 
would  be  so  disagreeable  for  him  if  any  strange  accident,  you 
know,  were  to  happen  to  Miss  Mandeville  ;  this  dispute,  you  see, 
about  the  Eodenhurst  property  would  occasion  such  out  of  the 
way  surmises." 

The  whimsical  and  confused  manner  in  which  Croxall 
chose  to  couch  the  horrible  doubts  which  it  was  evident  he 
had  himself  conceived  with  regard  to  Sir  Andrew,  almost  ex- 
cited a  smile  on  the  lips  of  Lawson,  amid  all  the  grave  distresses 
of  the  moment ;  while  that  evident  anxiety  of  the  rector  to  hide 
his  own  conviction  of  the  extreme  villany  of  Luntley  led  Law- 
son  even  more  highly  to  estimate  the  exertions  which  Croxall 
had  made  in  his  own  behalf;  not  omitting,  in  his  caution,  even 
so  seemingly  minute  a  point  as  the  suspicions  which  his  own  ser- 
vants might  have  entertained,  had  he  ordered  his  carriage  for 
his  visit  to  the  Manor  House,  but  proceeding  thither  on  foot, 
in  defiance  of  the  tempestuous  night,  to  make  his  visit  a  secret 
one. 

In  a  corresponding  spirit  to  that  in  which  they  were  offered, 
too,  did  Lawson  receive  the  rector's  assurances  that  he  would 
keep  an  eye  to  the  lone  condition  in  which  Miss  Draycot  and 
Lady  Anne  would  be  placed,  till  such  time  as  Lord  Fitzwarine 
should  return  to  the  Manor  House,  or  the  ladies  themselves  find 
it  convenient  to  proceed  to  London. 

Having  thus  discharged  his  errand  of  good-will,  Croxall 
pressed  upon  Lawson  the  immediate  necessity  for  his  departure  ; 
and  Miss  Draycot,  Alice  Morland,  and  old  Bateman  were  sum- 
moned to  join  the  consultation. 

The  equanimity  of  Miss  Draycot's  mind,  and  the  firmness 
which  distinguished  that  of  Alice,  enabled  them  equally  to  bear 
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this  threatening  of  a  new  misfortune  with  at  least  an  outward 
appearance  of  composure ;  as  to  Lady  Anne,  overwhelmed  as 
she  appeared  to  be  by  the  absence  of  her  brother,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  conceal  the  departure  of  Sybil  from  her  till  the  ensuing 
morning. 

The  stormy  night  fdled  Miss  Draycot  with  alarm  for  the 
health  of  Sybil ;  for  it  was  advisable  that  the  fugitives  should 
take  horse  for  their  journey,  rather  than  excite  suspicion  by 
sending  for  a  post  chaise  from  the  village,  while  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  a  carriage  of  Mr.  Draycot's  would  have  been  to  en- 
sure discovery. 

But  Sybil  smiled  at  Mildred's  apprehensions ;  other  fears  lay 
heavy  at  her  heart,  and,  assuring  Miss  Draycot  that  she,  whose 
childhood  had  been  passed  among  the  Welsh  mountains,  had 
perforce  become  inured  to  the  rigours  of  the  weather,  she  donned 
her  heavy  cloak,  and,  drawing  its  large  hood  over  her  face,  to 
conceal  her  starting  tears,  embraced  Alice  and  the  lady,  and, 
without  daring  to  utter  a  word,  hastened  to  join  Father  Lawson, 
who,  already  prepared  for  his  journey,  was  awaiting  her. 

Fortunately  the  gusts  of  wind  had  now  somewhat  abated,  and 
the  rain,  though  it  still  fell,  drifted  only  in  light  and  partial 
showers,  while  the  rising  moon  at  intervals  showed  her  face  through 
the  coursing  clouds,  giving  to  the  travellers  a  hope  of  a  more 
tolerable  journey  than  they  had  at  first  ventured  to  anticipate. 
Dr.  Croxall,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friend  safe  on  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey,  stayed  at  the  Manor  House  till  the 
departure  of  Sybil  and  Lawson,  and  then,  with  a  promise  of  see- 
ing Miss  Draycot  in  the  morning,  took  his  lonely  walk  to  the 
rectory. 

As  for  Sybil  and  Lawson,  no  word  passed  between  them  till 
they  were  clear,  not  only  of  the  park,  but  of  the  village  of  Dray- 
cot, through  a  portion  of  which  they  were  necessarily  compelled 
to  pass;  when,  however,  they  were  out  of  its  precincts,  and 
were  fairly  cantering  over  the  bye  road  which  they  had  been  di- 
rected to  take  by  old  Bateman,  as  a  probable  means  of  eluding 
the  officers,  Sybil  felt  her  spirits  somewhat  rallied  ;  and,  approach- 
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ing  her  horse  nearer  to  that  of  Lawson,  she  said,  with  a  naivete 
which  would  have  exceedingly  amused  some  hearers,  "Dear  father, 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Croxall  to-night  has  been  surely  kind,  and, 
in  truth,  more  than  one  would  have  expected  from  a  Whig." 

Now,  there  was  a  very  honest  simplicity  about  the  good  father, 
and  he  took  the  observation  of  Sybil  in  a  most  direct  manner, 
as  if  she  had  formed  the  most  natural  and  proper  conclusion  in 
the  world,  in  holding  it  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a  person  of 
Whig  principles  should  perform  a  simple  action  of  humanity. 
But  the  prejudices  of  the  Benedictine  were  perhaps  rather  more 
obstinate,  and  his  views  less  extended  than  those  of  Mr.  Curzon, 
consequently  he  was  more  inclined  to  generalize  his  political  an- 
tipathies than  that  gentleman,  who,  it  is  possible,  had  the  remark 
of  Sybil  been  addressed  to  him,  would  have  bidden  her  beware 
of  confining  either  vice  or  virtue  to  individuals,  as  an  effect  of 
any  political  or  religious  tenets. 

The  father,  however,  contented  himself  with  replying,  "  Aye, 
Sybil,  Croxall  has  been  spoiled  by  being  a  Whig  and  a  parson  : 
he  has  none  of  the  decorum  necessary  to  the  latter  character, 
and  far  from  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  cold,  hard  scheming  of 
the  first." 

At  this  moment  Lawson  interrupted  himself  to  point  out  to 
Sybil  a  light,  as  if  of  torches,  which  had  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  side  of  the  road  which  they  were  pursuing,  and  which  now 
approached  them  at  a  pretty  rapid  rate.  On  coming  nearer,  they 
perceived  a  kind  of  rude  litter  carried  by  two  men,  and  support- 
ing the  person  of  a  third,  who  was  bemoaning  his  own  condition 
in  a  voice  which  was  heard  above  the  sound  of  the  wind,  which 
was  again  rising,  and  rushing  with  a  melancholy  murmur  among 
the  trees  at  the  road  side.  These  renewed  gusts  of  wind  had 
not,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  an  accompaniment  of 
rain  ;  the  clouds  were  now  rapidly  driving  off  the  sky,  and  the 
moonbeams,  breaking  through  them,  rendered  almost  unneces- 
sary the  torch  which  was  carried  by  a  country  lad  who  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  litter. 
As  Lawson  and  his  companion  drew  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
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narrow  road,  Sybil  caught,  as  the  torch,  swaying  in  the  night 
wind,  fell  full  upon  the  litter,  a  sight  of  the  person  who  was  ex- 
tended there ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  bandage  about  the  temples,  and 
sundry  small  wounds  or  scratches  which  disfigured  the  features, 
she  was  at  no  loss  to  recognise  those  of  Mr.  Simon  Turner  him- 
self. 

On  this  discovery,  which  had  been  made  also  by  Lawson, 
both  he  and  Sybil,  it  may  be  well  believed,  hurried  on  their  way 
without  any  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  lawyer's  misfortunes, 
and  with  a  strong  hope  that  they  had  not  themselves  been  no- 
ticed by  that  worthy  person,  who  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  suffi- 
ciently occupied  in  lamenting  his  own  sad  condition,  and  abusing 
the  peasants  whom  he  had  employed  to  convey  him  to  his  home. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

"  The  fire  will  get  baith  hat  and  wig, 
As  aft  it  has  before  that, 

Before  that,  before  that!" 

Scotch  Ballad. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  that 
on  which  Sybil  and  Father  Lawson  had  departed  from  Draycot, 
when  the  illustrious  Prince  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  sat 
soliloquizing  in  his  closet.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  com- 
munings of  so  distinguished  a  person  were  equally  lucid  and 
profound.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  at  least  on  the 
particular  occasion  to  which  we  allude. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  intellects  of  His  Royal  Highness  were 
somewhat  obfuscated,  from  what  cause  we  will  not  presume  to 
determine. 

That  "  Illustrious  William  !  Britain's  guardian  name" — to 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  poet 
alludes — had,  like  most  heroes,  his  own  little  weakness,  being, 
as  ill-natured  persons  report,  very  partial  to  "  schnapps,"  a  bot- 
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tie  of  which  was  his  constant  companion.  No  doubt,  "  schnapps" 
are  very  excellent  in  their  way,  and  were  a  great  restorative  to 
King  "William  amid  his  fatigues  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
Still  there  is  nothing  regal  or  dignified  in  "  schnapps ;"  and  the 
general  in  a  corner  of  his  tent,  or  the  grave  politician  in  his 
closet,  with  a  bottle  of  Hollands  raised  to  his  lips,  is  an  object 
rather  ludicrous  than  imposing. 

"Whether  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  really  shared  in  this  pre- 
dilection of  his  great  namesake,  we  will  not  decide  ;  especially 
since  it  was  but  three  in  the  afternoon  when  his  meditations 
were  so  out  of  joint,  and  lunch,  not  dinner,  was  the  meal  which 
he  had  just  concluded.  We  think,  indeed,  that,  if  the  Duke 
did  not  love  "  schnapps,"  he  ought  to  have  done  so  :  for,  emu- 
lating at  Culloden  the  horrors  of  Glencoe,  it  might  be  well  ex- 
cused if  he  had  also  shared  the  weakness  which  brings  down  to 
the  level  of  common  mortals  the  hard,  cold-blooded,  selfish  so- 
vereign, who,  to  say  the  best  for  him,  winked  at  and  passed  over 
that  atrocious  massacre,  the  contrivers  of  which,  be  it  ever  re- 
membered, were  afterwards  promoted  in  his  service. 

If  not  very  lucid,  the  meditations  of  the  Duke  appeared  at 
least  to  be  sufficiently  agreeable ;  and,  after  muttering  to  him- 
self for  some  time  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  he  at  last 
said,  in  a  louder  tone,  "  If  I  could  but  get  rid  now  of  this  plaguy 
dizziness,  I  would  go  at  once  and  speak  to  the  King  about  Lunt- 
ley.  "Well,  I  will  keep  quiet  for  the  present :  he  is  a  right  good 
fellow,  that  Luntley.  Now,  I  will  be  even  with  that  rascal 
Broughton  yet ;  he  is  a  famous  fellow,  is  Luntley  ;  and  Slack, 
he  is  a  famous  fellow  too.  I  should  like  to  have  five  hundred 
Slacks  to  beat  those  rascally  Commons  for  their  shabby,  nig- 
gardly, ungrateful  conduct.  Five-and-twenty  thousand,  indeed  ! 
What,  as  I  said  to  Luntley,  are  five-and-twenty  thousand,  for  a 
prince,  too,  of  my  deserts  ?" 

The  impulse  of  the  Duke's  just  indignation  seemed  suddenly 
to  disperse  the  mist  that  hung  over  his  faculties  ;  and,  starting 
from  his  chair,  he  paced  his  apartment  for  about  ten  minutes, 
conning  over  his  just  causes  of  discontent.     "  Oh  !"  he  cried, 
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with  the  air  of  a  philosopher,  as  he  again  threw  himself  into  his 
chair,  "I  am  disgusted  with  mankind,  disgusted  !  To  see  now 
how  I  am  treated,  who  have  exposed  myself  like  a  common  sol- 
dier in  the  field"  [to  do  the  Duke  justice,  he  did  not  want  for 
personal  courage,  however  wretched  might  be  his  generalship]. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  done  that,  and  what  is  my 
reward  ?  Do  I  not  see  the  mean  Commons  refusing  me  my  just 
reward,  and  our  pitiful  ministers  seeking  all  opportunities  to 
make  peace  with  my  brother  Frederick,  who  holds  them  in  con- 
tempt ?  If  they  affront  him  about  his  Courts  of  Stannery,  it  is 
only  because  he  will  not  serve  their  turn  ;  I  suppose,  if  he  would, 
I  might  go  whistle  to  the  wind." 

These  last  words  the  Duke  pronounced  with  a  very  dolorous 
tone,  and,  shaking  his  head,  he  fell  into  a  long  fit  of  abstraction. 
"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  he  said  at  length,  "  but  there  is 
something  most  decidedly  disagreeble  to  me  about  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 

In  this  the  Duke's  judgment  was  at  fault — there  was  nothing 
at  all  extraordinary  in  the  matter.  "  Well,"  he  continued,  again 
rising,  with  a  look  almost  vivacious  when  contrasted  with  the 
maudlin,  sleepy  cast  of  his  countenance  half  an  hour  before,  but 
spite  is  a  wonderful  sharpener  of  the  intellects — "  well,"  went 
on  the  Duke,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  my  Lord  Aumerle  the  other 
day,  my  polite,  stiff-necked  Lord  Aumerle;  ah,  ah,  I  appre- 
hend that  neck  is  a  little  more  supple  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
so,  so,  my  good  Lord  Aumerle,  I  will  not  forget  old  Luntley 
for  your  sake,  and  now  I  think  will  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
speak  to  the  King." 

The  excellent  Duke  had  wiled  away  so  much  time  in  his  me- 
ditations, that,  when  he  rose  to  leave  his  apartment,  the  duski- 
ness of  evening  was  beginning  to  spread  over  it.  After  passing- 
through  many  long  passages,  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  chamber 
in  which  the  King  was  accustomed  to  pass  his  more  leisure  hours 
when  he  was  at  St.  James's. 

The  Duke's  application  for  admittance  met  with  a  ready 
assent,  and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  father. 
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The  nursery  song  might  have  characterized  the  occupation  of 
his  Majesty  at  the  moment  of  his  son's  entrance — 

"  The  king  was  in  his  counting  house, 
Counting  out  his  money !" 

This,  the  historian  tells  us,  was  the  favourite  amusement  of 
George  the  Second,  whose  purse  was  constantly  in  his  hand, 
"  not  to  give  money  away,  but  to  count  it  over  and  feel  it." 

The  evening  was  somewhat  cold,'  and  a  large  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  King's  apartments,  near  which  the  monarch  sat,  telling 
over  his  beloved  gold  by  the  ruddy  light,  which,  as  it  fell  upon 
his  face,  threw  it  into  a  strong  relief,  and,  striking  more  particu- 
larly on  the  remarkably  prominent  nose,  gave  to  his  counte- 
nance somewhat  of  a  haggard  expression,  which  was  not  natural 
to  it. 

He  rose  eagerly  on  the  entrance  of  the  Duke,  his  favourite 
son. 

"  Ach,  mein  zohn,  where  have  you  been?"  exclaimed  the  King, 
who  used  his  own  English  in  a  most  merciless  style  ;  "  you  stay 
from  me  day  and  night,  just,  I  suppose,  to  add  to  mein  plagues  ; 
what  for  you  did  not  come  to  me  before  ?" 

"  Ah,  Sire,"  replied  the  Prince,  ogling  his  father  with  eyes,  of 
whose  unusual  twinkling  we  will  not  say  whether  it  was  an  effect 
of  filial  love,  or  a  lingering  record  of  the  Burgundy  at  lunch. 

"  Ah,  Sire,"  pursued  the  Duke,  with  a  great  groan,  "  you  are 
never  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  am  sure  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  quite  a  load  upon  my  heart." 

"  Plague  take  den  Brinz !"  crid  the  King,  passionately  :  "  you 
speak  of  oder  tings — he  may  go  to  de  Teufel,  wid  his  boets,  and 
bainters,  and  drash." 

"The  Earl  of  Aumerle"— said  the  Duke  ;  but  the  king  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  He  may  go  to  de  Teufel  wid  his  Brinz !"  said  the  monarch, 
with  a  sulky  air. 

"  But  I  have  a  mode  to  plague  the  Prince  myself,  your  Ma- 
jesty," said  the  Duke  ;  "  it  is  about  that  very  Earl  of  Aumerle, 
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too,  who,  I  need  not  tell  your  Majesty,  is  one  of  those  who  en- 
courage all  my  brother's  undutiful  vagaries." 

"  Aeh,  mein  zohn,  what  for  news  next?"  angrily  demanded  the 
King ;  "  why  talk  to  me  of  der  Graf,  what  a  man  !  is  he  not 
known  ?  you  talk  next  of  de  very  Teufel,  Milord  Bolingbroke 
himself,  and  make  your  fader  mad  as  one  wild  boar." 

"  But,  if  your  Majesty  would  hear  me,"  said  the  Duke,  "  a 
man  has  fallen  in  my  way,  a  very  honest  man " 

"An  honest  man!  mein  Wilhelm,"  said  the  king  "goot, 
goot,  but  what  for  that  ?'" 

This  simple  question  of  his  Majesty  was  put  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  as  if  he  were  curious  to  hear  upon  what  description  of 
man  his  illustrious  son  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  epithet  of 
honest.  The  "  what  for  that  ?"  somewhat  embarrassed  the 
Duke,  who  apprehended  that  even  his  father  might  not  altoge- 
ther subscribe  to  his  definition  of  an  honest  man.  "  An  honest 
man,  your  Majesty,"  he  repeated,  waiving  the  question  by  reite- 
rating the  remark  which  caused  it,  "  and  an  injured  one  too." 

''  Goot  again,"  said  the  King  drily,  "  honest  men  have  often  a 
bad  chance." 

"  Yes,  Sire,  and  this  man  has  been  slandered,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  vilely  slandered  by  Lord  Aumerle.  Lord  Aumerle,  your  Ma- 
jesty, would  take  away  this  man's  property,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  Papist  girl;  and  the  man,  Sire,  for  whom  I  speak  is 
a  Whig,  an  excellent  Whig :  a  thorough  useful  man,  never 
plagued  with  a  ridiculous  conscience ;  abiding  steadily  by  the 
Low  Church,  commanding  six  votes  ;  one  who  has  an  eloquent 
speech,  and  a  full  purse,  ready  to  help  your  ministers  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  In  short,  no  other  than  Sir  Andrew  Lunt- 
ley  himself;  for  he,  Sire,  is  the  man  against  whom  Lord  Aumerle 
purposes  to  bring  charges  of  the  worst  character,  in  revenge 
partly  for  his  having  laid  information  of  treason  against  one 
Draycot,  a  friend  of  the  Earl." 

"  Ach,  what  you  say,  mein  Wilhelm  ?"  said  the  King,  his 
brow  lowering  as  he  spoke  ;  "  you  talk  of  treason  :  we  have  de 
gibbet — de  gibbet,  Wilhelm,  for  traitors  yet." 
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"  Oh,  this  man — this  Draycot,  will  escape,  no  doubt,"  an- 
swered the  Duke,  with  a  sneer,  "  since  my  right  royal  brother 
of  Wales  is  prepared,  of  course,  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  all  who 
insult  his  father's  authority.  No  doubt,  whatever  be  the  trea- 
sons of  this  Draycot,  if  the  Prince  intercedes  for  him,  your 
Majesty  will  spare !  And,  knowing  how  all  people  love  the 
good  Prince,  no  doubt  Lord  Aumerle  has  solicited  him  in  his 
friend's  behalf  ere  now." 

The  complexion  of  the  King  was  naturally  fair ;  but  a  dark 
flush  had  been  stealing  over  it  while  the  Duke  spoke,  which 
deepened  to  an  absolute  crimson,  as,  starting  from  his  chair, 
with  the  fire  light  flashing  strangely  on  his  expanded  blue  eyes, 
he  exclaimed — "  What  for,  Wilhelm,  you  sbeak  thus  ?  do  we 
sbare?  Mein  Gott,  can  we  sbare  ?"  And  the  King's  tone,  as 
he  pronounced  the  last  words,  had  in  it  the  bitterness  of  a  heart 
but  ill  at  ease.  "  Mein  Gott,"  he  reiterated,  "  can  we — could 
we  sbare  ?  Would  Balmerino  have  bled  ?  Mein  zohn ;  he  had 
a  noble  soul,  a  soul  which  should  have  saved  him  if  we  could 
sbare.  And  long  ago,  the  wife  of  Lord  Derwentwater ;  she  was 
a  fair  woman,  but  her  husband  died  !" 

The  violence  with  which  the  King  expressed  himself  some- 
what startled  his  son  ;  for  the  disposition  of  George  the  Second 
was  rather  obstinate  and  phlegmatic  than  irritable.  A  silence 
of  some  minutes  succeeded,  during  which  the  King  gazed 
steadily  at  the  fire,  with  a  very  dissatisfied  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

The  Duke  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  been  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  our  dear  brother  of  Wales  is  disappointed 
there." 

"  What !"  cried  the  King,  starting  up  with  a  sudden  vivacity; 
"  did  Frederick  expect  that  he  would  be  chosen  ?" 

"Without  a  doubt,"  answered  the  Duke,  "and  the  people 
expected  so  much,  too,  for  their  learned  and  wise  Prince  ;  oh, 
your  Majesty,  it  is  a  disappointment  which  will  much  mortify 
Frederick." 
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"  Dat  is  good  for  him,"  cried  the  King,  giving  a  table  which 
stood  near  him  so  violent  a  kick,  that  it  rolled  upon  its  castors 
towards  a  pair  of  folding  doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  burst  open  with  a  crash  as  the  table  was  hurled 
against  them.  The  loud  noise  in  the  King's  apartment  causing 
all  within  hearing  to  apprehend  that  some  accident  had  befallen 
him,  several  gentlemen  of  the  Palace  came  rushing  in,  followed 
by  attendants,  bearing  lights  ;  and  arrived  in  full  time  to  see  his 
Majesty,  with  a  bald  pate,  apparently  running  a  race  with  his 
wig,  which  he  had  snatched  from  his  head,  in  an  ecstacy  of  de- 
light, on  hearing  how  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  disap- 
pointed of  his  expected  academical  honours.  His  Majesty  was 
evidently  in  high  good  humour,  the  wig  flew  so  fast  and  so  far, 
now  frisking  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  at  each  impetus 
of  the  royal  foot ;  the  attendants  and  gentlemen  present,  of 
course,  kept  very  grave  countenances  during  this  extraordinary 
exhibition.  It  is  true  that  an  old  man  kicking  his  wig  about 
might  seem  to  common  people  an  exceedingly  ridiculous  sight ; 
but  courtiers  know  better  than  to  laugh  at  kings ;  we  will  not 
say,  indeed,  that  they  looked  at  each  other — but  that,  no  doubt, 
was  not  from  any  fear  of  their  own  command  over  their  risible 
muscles,  but  because  they  were  admiring  the  graceful  velocity 
of  the  wig — now  skimming  along  the  floor,  now  descending  on 
the  corner  of  a  cabinet,  and  then  reposing  on  a  chair,  still  to  be 
daintily  tossed  away  upon  the  point  of  the  monarch's  toe  ;  till, 
alas,  poor  wig !  the  King,  having  arrived  at  the  very  summit 
of  his  enthusiasm,  fairly  whisked  it  into  the  fire,  and  watched 
it  parching  and  frizzling  with  a  chuckle  of  delight ;  while  his 
illustrious  son,  creeping  close  to  him,  whispered  in  his  royal 
ear,  "That  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  your  Majesty, 
if  these  slanderous  tales  should  be  reported  to  you " 

"  Be  content,  mein  knabe,"  exclaimed  the  King,  who  was 
sufficiently  occupied  with  his  blazing  peruke  ;  "  we  know  Sir 
Andrew  is  one  goot  "Whig  ;  so,  dat  is  enough.  Why  should  he 
do  bad  deeds,  to  risk  his  neck  ?  Since  he  is  a  Whig,  he  may 
grow  fat,  and  keep  himself  safe.     Oh,  de  Whigs  can  do  dat." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  Give  me  not  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  griefs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
"Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm' d  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  conveyed 
to  his  royal  father's  ear  that  false  account  of  Luntley's  position 
with  regard  to  Sybil  Mandeville  which  Sir  Andrew  had  im- 
parted to  himself,  that  the  Baronet,  after  receiving  some  com- 
munication from  the  country,  in  apparently  high  spirits  mounted 
his  horse,  and  took  his  way  towards  Putney.  The  day,  though 
somewhat  cold,  was  a  fine  one :  a  bright  sunbeam  played  across 
the  landscape  ;  and  the  young  green  leaves,  dancing  in  the 
breeze  that  swept  past  them,  the  freshness  of  the  turf,  the  merry 
chirping  of  the  birds,  and  the  gay  appearance  of  the  spring 
flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  town, 
might  have  awakened  kindly  feelings  in  almost  any  heart  but 
that  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Andrew  Luntley.  But  the  Baronet 
was  one  who,  in  his  hard  fixedness  of  purpose,  his  iron  inflexi- 
bility of  soul,  was  impervious  alike  to  the  influence  of  cloud  and 
sunshine.  In  the  magnitude  of  his  intense  selfishness,  he  had 
not  a  thought,  a  feeling,  in  common  with  the  better  portion  of  his 
fellow-men — wrapt  for  ever  in  his  own  dark,  selfish  schemings — 
never  for  one  hour  losing  sight  of  how  he  might  increase  or 
assure  that  personal  aggrandizement  which  he  had  already 
bought  so  dear.  Thus  it  was  that,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his 
brows,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  unheeding 
the  sweet  April  sunshine,  and  the  sweeter  faces  of  the  young 
children,  whom  that  bright  clear  day  had  called  forth  in  merry 
crowds,  to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  green  spring — unheed- 
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ing  all  these,  and  with  wild,  unholy  hopes  and  fears  still  throb- 
bing at  his  heart  and  brain,  the  Baronet  rode  on,  till  he  reached 
the  house  which  the  curate,  Wilson,  inhabited  at  Putney. 

Alas,  for  such  men  as  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  for  those  who 
have  not  that  superior  sense — the  love  of  nature  !  for  the  hard, 
the  indifferent,  who  know  not  how  to  love  the  flower  and  the 
field  !  They  know  not  what  they  lose  ;  they  know  not  how  ill 
the  careering  of  their  mad  passions  repays  them  for  the  loss  of 
that  delicious  calm,  that  sweet  melancholy,  which  only  the 
simple  and  pure  of  heart  can  know. 

If  ever  there  was  even  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Andrew  a  sem- 
blance of  care  for  others,  it  was  but  a  result  of  his  profound 
selfishness,  and  might  be  held  as  the  symptom  of  some  subtle 
scheme  in  his  own  behalf.  From  such  a  motive  it  was  that, 
when  dismounting  at  the  door  of  Wilson's  cottage,  he  delivered 
his  horse  to  his  groom,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  light  step, 
and  an  apparently  anxious  air. 

"  Miss  Barnard,  Sir,  is  somewhat  better  to-day,"  said  the  girl 
who  admitted  him,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Sir  Andrew, 
and  ushering  him  as  she  spoke  into  the  little  parlour  of  the 
cottage. 

There  was  an  extreme  air  of  neatness,  amounting  almost  to 
elegance,  in  that  room ;  its  few  ornaments  were  well  chosen, 
the  vases  on  the  mantelpiece  of  fine  china,  and  filled  with  the 
fairest  spring  flowers. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  apartment  hung  seven  pictures,  appa- 
rently portraits,  but  all  of  them,  save  one,  veiled  with  black 
crape.  Obscured  as  were  the  six  pictures  by  the  dusky  and 
mournful  covering  which  was  drawn  across  them,  it  might  yet  be 
seen  that  they  represented  a  beautiful  woman  and  five  children, 
from  the  ages  of  eight  years  to  perhaps  sixteen. 

The  unveiled  picture  was  that  of  Wilson's  daughter,  Alithea  ; 
and  she  was  there  represented,  not  as  she  had  been  seen  by  the 
Earl  of  Aumerle,  pale,  wasted,  dying  under  an  insidious  and 
fatal  disease,  but  with  the  roundness  of  health,  no  less  than  of 
beauty,  in  her  form,  and  its  clear  red  glowing  on  her  cheek. 
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Sir  Andrew  had  visited  the  cottage  before,  on  the  day  when, 
in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  encountered 
Wilson  in  the  Putney  Road;  the  strange  and  mournful  trim  of 
the  pictures  was  therefore  now  unnoticed  by  him  ;  but,  perceiv- 
ing through  an  open  door  that  Alithea  was  reclining  on  a  couch 
in  an  inner  apartment,  with  her  father  sitting  by  her  side,  he 
hesitated  whether  to  advance,  but  finally  so  determined. 

The  curate  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  from  which  it  appeared 
he  had  been  reading ;  but  he  now  held  it  half  closed  upon  his 
knee,  while  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  face  of  his  daughter, 
who  was  sleeping.  On  a  small  table,  near  the  sofa,  was  a  vase 
of  flowers,  and  a  few  others  were  scattered  on  the  table  itself; 
it  would  have  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  the  sick  girl  had  been 
amusing  herself  with  arranging  those  flowers,  for  she  still  held  a 
few  lilies  of  the  valley  in  her  right  hand,  her  fingers  occasionally 
closing  on  their  stalks  with  a  nervous,  convulsive  motion,  as  she 
lay  stretched  in  a  sleep  which  seemed  uneasy,  though  profound. 

Lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  sick  child,  Wilson  heard  not 
the  light  and  cautious  step  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  and  was 
roused  from  his  abstraction  only  by  the  Baronet  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  curate  naturally  started,  and,  but  for  an  immediate  cau- 
tionary gesture  from  Luntley,  he  would  probably  have  uttered 
an  exclamation  which  would  have  broken  the  slumbers  of  his 
daughter;  his  face,  however,  when  he  beheld  the  Baronet,  be- 
came very  pale,  assuming  something  of  the  livid  whiteness 
which  characterizes  that  of  a  corpse,  and  contrasting  very  pain- 
fully with  the  beautiful  but  fatal  spot  which  glowed  to  a  deep 
carnation  upon  the  cheek  of  his  really  dying  child. 

"  Your  daughter,  Miss  Alithea,  she  is  better  to-day,  I  hear," 
said  Luntley,  in  a  whisper;  "  but  you  will  allow  me  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  next  room,  dear  friend — I  have  much  to  say." 

The  lips  of  the  curate  moved,  as  though  lie  were  making  some 
reply,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them,  and  he  gazed  upon  Sir 
Andrew  with  a  half-dead,  unconscious  air,  or  like  a  sleepwalker 
with  eyes  indeed  glaring  wide  open,  but  his  senses  shut.  Moving 
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as  though  under  some  spell  exercised  by  Luntley,  he  followed 
him  into  the  adjoining  room,  took  the  seat  to  which  the  Baronet 
pointed,  remained  silent  even  while  he  summoned  the  maid  ser- 
vant to  watch  by  the  side  of  her  young  mistress,  and  carefully 
and  softly  closed  the  door  between  the  two  rooms. 

These  preliminaries  adjusted,  Sir  Andrew  took  a  chair 
himself,  and  drew  it  near  the  table  by  which  Wilson  sat :  the 
marble  paleness  had  now  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  latter, 
his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eye  sank  beneath  that  of  Luntley  ; 
he  was  evidently  nervous.  The  Baronet  was  firm,  an  unusual 
light  was  in  his  deep  grey  eye,  and  he  smiled — the  serpent 
lurked  beneath  the  smile — Wilson  seemed  waiting  for  him  to 
speak  first,  and  he  did  so.  "  You  have,  I  trust,  Mr.  Wilson," 
he  said,  "  since  I  last  saw  you,  overcome  your  foolish  repug- 
nance to  the  proposal  which  I  then  made,  and  will  grant  me 
that  trifling  favour  for  which  I  am  willing  to  pay  so  high  a 
price." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  sufficiently  distinct,  but 
very  low :  not  a  syllable,  even  had  the  door  been  open,  could 
have  been  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment :  as  he  ceased  speak- 
ing, Sir  Andrew's  eyes  looked  so  keenly  into  those  of  Wilson, 
that  the  lids  of  the  latter  dropped. 

"  My  repugnance,  Sir  Andrew,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it," 
answered  Wilson,  in  a  tone  as  low  as  that  which  the  Baronet 
had  used,  "  still  remains  the  same.  My  determination  is  un- 
altered." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  an  insinuating 
air,  "  you  have  scarcely  allowed  this  subject  a  due  consideration." 

"  Consideration  is  needless,  Sir  Andrew,"  answered  Wilson, 
"  where  the  mind  is  already  resolved." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  the  Baronet,  complaisantly, 
"  I  think  you  are  in  an  error — that  you  are  about,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  become  the  victim  of  a  foolish  prejudice,  which  your 
strength  of  mind  set  at  nought  in  the  first.  Thinking  as  I  do, 
you  will  excuse  me,  if,  to  obviate  this  prejudice,  I  enter  more 
minutely  than  I  may  seem  authorized  to  do  upon  the  pecu- 
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liarities  of  your  present  position.  I  will  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Wil- 
son ;  I  will  tell  you  that,  since  our  last  interview,  I  have  learned 
from  my  friend  Henriquez  that  he  has  known  you  under  your 
new  name  of  Barnard,  which  name,  indeed,  has  alone  so  long 
concealed  you  from  myself.  From  Henriquez,  too,  I  have 
learned  that  you  have  imprudently  ventured  in  the  stocks,  with 
the  hope  of  increasing  it,  the  property  which  gave  you  that 
name ;  and  that  you  have  been  so  great  a  loser,  that  you  have 
barely  saved  from  the  wreck  the  means  of  a  most  scanty  sub- 
sistence :  that  last  week,  even,  witnessed  for  you  another  heavy 
loss.     I  believe  I  am  most  correctly  informed." 

Here  Sir  Andrew  paused,  and,  broken  down  by  grief  as  was 
the  unhappy  Wilson,  his  spirit  revolted  at  the  matter  of  Lunt- 
ley's  speech  :  the  colour  mounted  to  his  temples,  and  his  accents, 
though  low,  were  hurried,  and  even  angry  as  he  replied — "  This 
is  merciless,  Sir  Andrew — misfortune  of  every  kind ;  poverty, 
sickness,  and  death — lie  hard  upon  me,  but  leave  them  to  do 
their  work ;  wherefore  would  you  still  more  oppress  a  fallen 
man?" 

"  My  good,  Sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  you  misunderstand  me 
strangely  ;  I  would  fain  relieve,  and  not  oppress  you  more.  Do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  shut  your  eyes  to  your  own  situation  :  con- 
sider your  sick  daughter,  if  not  yourself.  Did  you  not  acknow- 
ledge, the  last  time  I  saw  you,  that  the  physicians  have  said  that 
the  mild  air  of  the  South  of  Europe  might  yet  afford  to  her  a 
chance  ?  Think,  then,  you  have  not  of  your  own  the  means  to 
convey  her  there,  and  that  you  refuse  them  when  they  are 
offered.  And  what  is  it  that  you  refuse  ?  Merely  to  give  me  a 
written  attestation  that  you  did  not  perform  a  marriage,  of 
which  that  it  was  performed  by  you  you  cannot  advance  the 
slightest  proof  beyond  your  own  assertion.  Dear  Mr.  Wilson, 
this  is  indeed  midsummer  madness ;  you  will  think  better  ere 
you  abide  by  so  foolish  a  resolution." 

The  colour  still  went  and  came  in  poor  Wilson's  cheek  while  Sir 
Andrew  spoke,  and  once  his  eye  wandered  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  glancing  across  the  veiled  portraits  of  his  dead  wife 
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and  children,  and  settling  on  that  of  the  still  living  Alithea. 
His  heart  throbbed  heavily  at  that  moment,  for  he  thought, 
how  on  that  very  day  the  physician  had  pronounced  the  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  as  abating,  and  had  again  spoken  of  a  milder 
climate.  There  was  a  contest  then  at  the  father's  heart ;  but 
he  looked  at  the  other  pictures — he  remembered  how  remorse  no 
less  than  grief  had  wrung  his  soul  when  he  hung  over  their 
coffins  whose  shadowed  semblances  were  in  those  portraits,  and 
such  remorse  he  determined  to  provoke  no  more.  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  with  a  hollow  accent  addressed  Sir  Andrew — 
' '  Tempter,"  he  said,  "  begone  !  enough  of  guilt  and  misery  have 
you  already  laid  upon  my  soul.  Did  I  not  owe  to  you  the 
abandonment  of  those  sacred  duties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  I 
alone  ever  tasted  true  happiness  ?  When  I  wronged  the  or- 
phan, I  felt  myself  unworthy  to  be  the  servant  of  the  altar 
more.  And,  oh,  God !  thou  knowest  how,  in  looking  on  my 
dead  children,  I  felt  that  their  fate  was  thy  just  judgment  on 
their  father's  guilt.  No,  no,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,"  he  con- 
tinued with  energy,  "tempt  me  no  more — they  are  gone,  all 
gone,  for  whose  sakes  I.  permitted  a  fraud  upon  the  orphan  babe. 
Let  Alithea  live  or  die,  God  knows  I  have  been  enough  punished 
in  my  attempts  to  amass  wealth  for  her,  my  last,  my  only  one  ; 
for  the  little  which  I  had  has  all  been  swept  away  in  the  endea- 
vour to  make  it  more  ;  but  let  it  be  so  ;  if  there  even  I  think  a 
judgment  was  wrought  out,  I  will  not  feel  that  her  father 
pressed  her  into  the  grave  by  a  yet  heavier  guilt.  Leave  me, 
then,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  leave  me  with  my  child,  that  she  may 
die  in  peace." 

"  This  is  wretched  superstition,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew, who  had  drawn  from  his  pocket,  while  Wilson  spoke,  a 
paper  with  the  attestation  which  he  wished  him  to  sign. 
'•  Why  should  you  hesitate  to  put  your  name  to  this  paper, 
when  I  assure  you  that  the  child  of  Gerald  Mandeville  is  dead, 
and  that  I  merely  request  from  you  this  trifling  favour,  to  silence 
the  clamour  of  a  set  of  my  political  opponents  who-  have  got 
hold  of  the  absurd  talc." 
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"  Sir  Andrew,"  answered  Wilson  "  your  scheme  is  as  hollow 
as  it  is  base :  you  are  not  the  man  to  care  for  clamour — some- 
thing more  lurks  in  the  background ;  the  daughter  of  Gerald 
Mandeville  lives,  and  you  know  it." 

"My  good  Sir,"  said  Sir  Andrew  rising,  and  refolding  the 
paper,  "  your  spirits  are  weak,  and  I  will  talk  to  you  no  more 
upon  this  subject  to-day  ;  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  your  mind 
will  change." 

"Wilson  turned  upon  him  with  a  look  of  scorn,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  and, 
the  servant,  opening  the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  appeared 
with  a  pale  face  and  disordered  air. 

The  fears  of  Wilson  were  prompt :  he  rushed  to  the  inner 
chamber,  followed  by  the  Baronet :  a  slight  convulsion  agitated 
the  limbs  of  his  daughter  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  but  it 
passed  away  in  a  few  minutes — then  all  was  still :  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  face,  the  glazed  eyes,  the  parted  lips — the  girl 
was  dead ! — The  poor  pale  lilies,  emblems  of  herself  perhaps, 
were  still  elapsed  tightly  in  her  wan  hand. 

The  father  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  bowed  down  his  head  on 
the  bosom  of  his  departed  child. 

His  lips  moved,  as  in  prayer. 

Did  he  thank  God,  who  had  given  him  strength  to  brave  the 
last  temptation  ? 

But  for  the  tempter,  Sir  Andrew,  how  did  he  bear  the  scene  ? 
He  stood  for  some  minutes,  gazing  as  if  spell-bound  upon  the 
corpse,  the  fair  sweet  face  which  looked  so  beautiful,  though 
fixed  and  sad.  Then,  like  one  awaking  from  a  trance,  he  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  slowly,  step  by  step,  backward  steps,  he 
quitted  the  apartment. 

The  groom  wondered,  as  his  master  mounted  his  horse,  what 
ailed  him,  Sir  Andrew's  look  was  so  subdued  and  downcast. 
The  Baronet  was  humbled  :  his  fine  scheme  was  thrown  to  the 
winds  ;  the  chain  which  he  had  forged  a  second  time  to  ensnare 
the  curate's  soul  was  broken. 

Oh  !  these  accomplished,  subtle,  obstinate  schemers  ;  how  often 
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do  the  most  cunning  contrivances  of  their  villany  fail,  through 
what  it  ple:iseth  them  to  call  a  chance,  through  some  slight 
circumstance,  which  they  in  their  wisdom  failed  to  fore- 
see ! 

One  might  think  they  would  have  an  eye  to  these  chances, 
which  so  often  defeat  them  ;  but  wickedness  takes  no  lesson  of 
experience. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view, 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all ; 
Wide  poured  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew  : 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  every  door,  hark,  how  they  thundering  call  ! 
Good  lord  !  what  can  the  giddy  rout  excite  ? 
Why  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall, 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  peace,  or  fame  to  blight, 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  night." 

Castle  of  Indolence. 

About  the  same  time  when  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  withdrew,  so 
crestfallen  and  dispirited,  from  the  house  of  Wilson,  an  event 
took  place  in  London,  which  well  nigh  made  him  amends  for 
the  shock  which  his  bad  hopes  received  from  the  sudden  death 
of  the  curate's  daughter. 

From  the  door  of  an  inn  in  Holborn  there  issued  a  gentle- 
man, muffled  up  in  a  slouched  hat  and  a  cloak,  and  a  young 
girl :  as  they  sallied  into  the  street  the  female  drew  the 
hood  of  her  scarlet  cardinal  over  her  beautiful  face ;  and, 
pressing  closer  to  her  companion,  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned, 
"  Dear  father  !  let  me  endeavour  alone  to  find  my  way  to  the 
dwelling  of  Lord  Aumer.le,"  whispered  Sybil,  for  she  and  Law- 
son  were  the  wayfarers.  "  See,  father,"  she  continued,  "  what 
crowds  of  people — see  how  curiously  they  look  at  us ;    surely 
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Dr.  Croxall  advised  you  ill ;  you  will  never  escape  detection  in 
this,  busy  city," 

"  This  bustle  and  business,  my  child,"  answered  Lawson  "  is, 
as  the  rector  said,  uiy  best  security ;  and  for  these  curious 
glances  which  alarm  you  so  much,  be  assured  that  it  is 
your  own  timid  and  half-frightened  air  which  excites  them  ; 
look  up  boldly  then,  Sybil,  like  a  city  damsel,  used  all  her 
life  to  the  noise,  and  hurry,  and  confusion  of  the  streets  of 
London." 

"  I  could  look  up  and  feel  courageous,  father,"  replied  Sybil, 
"  if  I  knew  that  you  were  safe ;  let  me,  as  I  but  now  proposed, 
seek  mine  own  way  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Aumerle,  and  tell 
him  all  our  sad  news  ;  and  do  you,  father,  go  back  to  our  inn, 
and  wait  there  till  my  return." 

"  Thou  art  a  silly  child,"  said  Lawson  ;  "  how  shouldst  thou 
find  thy  way,  Sybil,  through  the  labyrinth  of  London's  streets  ? 
Be  content — let  me  but  once  see  thee  safe  under  the  protection 
of  the  Earl,  and  then  I  will  have  a  care  for  myself." 

Scarcely  had  the  last  words  passed  the  lips  of  Lawson,  when 
a  heavy  hand  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  gruff  voice  exclaimed, 
"Take  care  of  yourself!  oh,  no,  good  Sir,  you  shall  not  have 
that  trouble." 

"  O  father !"  cried  Sybil,  clinging  to  Lawson's  arm  with  an 
hysterical  scream,  as  she  looked,  upon  hearing  him  thus  ad- 
dressed, "that  man,  father — that  man  is  the  same  whom  I  saw 
lurking  on  our  road  this  morning." 

Mr.  Lawson  too  well  surmised  the  cause  of  this  detention  ; 
but,  equal  to  good  or  evil  fortune,  he  preserved  his  usual  calm- 
ness, while  he  demanded  the  meaning  of  this  rude  assault  in  the 
public  streets.  The  reply  was,  as  he  had  expected,  in  a  warrant 
of  arrest,  upon  suspicion  of  being  a  Catholic  regular ;  another 
person  too  now  approached — the  companion  of  the  officer.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Simon  Turner,  having,  ill  as  he  was  when  he 
passed  them  on  the  road,  caught  sight  of  Sybil  and  the  father, 
had,  on  reaching  his  own  home,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  meet 
the  officers,  who  were  then  on  their  road  from  London,  to  in- 
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form  them  that  Lawson  had  already  left  Draycot,  and  was  ap- 
parently proceeding  to  London  by  a  byeroad.  The  officers, 
altering  their  course  upon  this  news,  had  immediately  returned 
towards  the  Capital,  and  it  was  by  a  mere  chance  that  Lawson 
had  escaped  an  arrest  even  before  he  reached  it. 

This  calamity,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  affect  him  only  as  it  was 
likely  to  subject  Sybil  to  some  distress  ;  and  he  earnestly  be- 
sought the  officers  to  allow  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Aumerle,  themselves  accompanying  him.  On  the  refusal 
of  this  request,  he  endeavoured  to  move  their  feelings  of  self- 
interest  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  gratuity,  if  they  would  either 
of  them  undertake  so  far  to  protect  the  young  lady ;  but  the 
malice  of  Luntley  had  been  most  cautious  and  far-seeing.  In 
all  his  proceedings  against  Sybil's  friends  he  had  taken  care  to 
secure  in  his  own  behalf  the  avarice  of  the  law's  myrmidons. 
Thus  these  men,  who  had  already  received  much,  and  who  ex- 
pected more,  from  the  Baronet,  refused  in  terms  the  most  in- 
solent to  accept  anything  from  the  priest,  or  to  perform  towards 
the  orphan  the  act  of  courtesy  which  he  had  requested.  That 
indignation  to  which  Lawson  would  not  yield  on  his  own 
behalf  touched  him  where  Sybil  was  concerned,  and  he  censured 
the  unnecessary  cruelty  and  insolence  of  the  men  in  strong 
terms.  The  officials,  on  their  part,  listened  to  his  animadversions 
with  great  coolness,  and,  unmoved  by  it,  bid  the  Benedictine 
prepare  to  follow  them  forthwith  to  Newgate,  in  which  prison 
he  was  to  be  confined.  A  crowd  meanwhile  had  collected,  and 
sundry  coarse  jests  were  broken  upon  poor  Sybil,  as  the  officers, 
rudely  wrenching  her  apart  from  Lawson,  to  whose  arm  she  had 
hitherto  clung,  hurried  him  away,  scarcely  allowing 'him  to  give 
her  a  hasty  direction  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  house  of  Lord 
Aumerle. 

Fain  would  Sybil  have  followed  the  priest,  even  to  that 
gloomy  abode  to  which  the  malice  of  Sir  Andrew  had  thus 
succeeded  in  driving  her  best  friend ;  and  it  was  only  the  brief  but 
urgent  entreaty  of  Lawson,  his  assurance  that  the  only  mode  in 
which  she  could  aid  him  was  by  forthwith  proceeding  to  the 
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Earl,  that  withheld  her.  When  at  last  Lawson  was  hurried 
away,  Sybil  forgot  all  else  in  her  grief,  and  stood  for  some 
minutes,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  watching  the 
priest  and  his  rude  conductors,  as  they  hurried  him  towards 
Snow  Hill. 

Of  the  persons  who  had  collected  on  the  first  arrest  of  Law- 
son,  some,  on  learning  that  he  was  in  custody  on  charge  of 
being  a  Popish  priest,  had  hastened  on  their  way  without  taking 
any  further  concern  in  the  matter  ;  others  there  were  who,  upon 
hearing  the  nature  of  his  profession,  had  gaped  at  him  with 
a  wonderful  air  of  astonishment  and  curiosity,  as  though  it  were 
real  matter  of  surprise  that  a  Popish  priest  should  bear  the 
speech  and  aspect  of  common  men  ;  and  these  people,  as  if  their 
eyes  were  not  to  be  soon  satisfied  with  a  sight  so  extraordinary, 
followed  Lawson  and  his  conductors.  In  this  train  were  col- 
lected some  half  dozen  ragged  urchins,  who  screaming,  shouting, 
and  hooting,  as  they  went  along,  the  news  that  a  Popish  priest 
was  being  taken  to  prison,  drew  to  the  crowd  at  Lawson's  heels 
such  considerable  reinforcements,  that  he  was  speedily  shut  out 
from  the  view  of  the  forlorn  Sybil,  who  was  recalled  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  situation,  by  the  rude  observations  of  the 
few  lingerers,  to  whose  curiosity  her  beauty  and  unprotected 
state  had  proved  a  greater  whet  than  the  announcement  oi 
Lawson's  at  that  time  abhorred  profession. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  pretty  dear,"  said  a  bluff,  burly-looking  man, 
seizing  Sybil's  hands,  "  Popish  priests  are  not  worth  reddening 
thine  eyes  for;  and,  if  you  weep  till  you  are  blind,  it  will  not 
save  the  old  rascal  from  the  halter  which  he  deserves  :  a  set  of 
villains  are  these  priests,  who  would  bring  down  upon  us  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  stick  up  the  Pretender,  to  make  true- 
born  Englishmen  worship  idols,  and  live  upon  frogs,  and  wear 
wooden  shoes." 

"  Truly  thou  art  right,  friend,"  cried  another  bystander,  whose 
voice,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  a  drawling  nasal  twang,  drew 
Sybil's  eyes  to  his  person,  which  was  tall  and  gaunt ;  his  counte- 
nance was  lean,  long,  and  narrow,  with  greasy-looking  masses 
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of  lank  black  hair  hanging  over  his  hollow  cheeks,  while  from 
under  his  pent  brow  a  keen,  malicious  black  eye  peered  out 
with  an  unpleasant  expression  ;  the  garb  of  this  man  was  a  suit 
of  solemn  black,  the  extremely  good  condition  of  which  might 
have  intimated  that  he  at  least  was  upon  no  bad  terms  with  the 
world.  "  Truly  thou  art  right,  friend,"  pursued  this  person,  ad- 
dressing in  his  sanctified  tone  the  man  who  had  first  accosted 
Sybil,  and  who  still  kept  his  hold  of  the  weeping  and  terrified 
girl — "  truly  thou  art  right :  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  are  these 
Popish  priests — wolves  looking  out  to  devour  the  lambs  of  the 
Lord  !"  Then,  turning  to  Sybil,  and  bending  on  her  a  severe 
look,  he  continued,  "  And  thou,  maiden,  cease  thy  vain  tears, 
which,  as  this  worthy  man  tells  thee,  will  be  inefficient  to  release 
that  ungodly  one  from  the  strong  hand  of  justice,  which  lias 
overtaken  him  amid  his  evil  deeds  ;  rather  shouldst  thou  rejoice, 
thou  silly  maiden,  to  be  freed  from  the  darkness  and  the  deso- 
lation of  that  prison  in  which,  if  thou  art  allied  to  the  unsancti- 
fied  one  by  kindred  or  chance,  thou  hast  mourned  since  the 
hour  of  thy  birth." 

While  speaking  thus,  the  man  in  black  had  taken  the  dis- 
engaged hand  of  Sybil,  and  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  her  face. 
The  natural  spirit  of  the  girl  was,  however,  rising  above  the 
terror  which  she  had  experienced  immediately  on  Lawson's  ar- 
rest ;  and,  with  an  air  of  some  haughtiness,  she  said,  "  I  pray  you, 
Sir,  let  me  go  ;  you  misapprehend — I  have  never  been  the  inmate 
of  a  prison." 

"Maiden,"  answered  the  man  in  black,  with  still  more  aspe- 
rity in  his  looks  and  tones,  "  I  perceive  thou  art  indeed  one  of 
the  ungodly — a  castaway,  I  fear  in  truth,  a  brand  already  des- 
tined to  the  burning  :  thou  vain  and  foolish  one,  without  an  un- 
derstanding even  for  the  words  of  grace,  thy  thoughts  are  of  the 
world,  and  the  world's  vanities  ;  the  prison  of  thy  apprehension 
has  bolts  and  iron  bars,  and  is  very  terrible  to  those  who,  like 
thee,  look  on  all  things  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh.  Well  would 
it  be  for  thee,  thou  vain  maiden,  if  thou  wast  in  truth  devoted 
to  this  prison,  for  verily  it  might  be  the  saving  of  thy  precious 
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soul ;  but,  maiden,  there  is  a  worse  prison,  and  one  to  which  I 
believe  thou  art  destined  ;  yea,  my  spirit  waxes  low  to  contem- 
plate thy  doom." 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  and,  striking  his  breast,  cast  up  his 
eyes,  till  little  more  than  the  whites  were  left  visible,  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  dismal  groan,  which  was  most  emphatically 
echoed  by  a  hideous-looking  old  woman,  who,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
the  blessed  man  !"  informed  several  of  the  bystanders  that  the 
gentleman  in  black  was  a  person  no  less  distinguished  than 
Mr.  Joachim  Spiles,  who  held  forth  every  Sunday  at  a  conven- 
ticle in  Seven  Dials,  and  occasionally,  for  the  more  general  bene- 
fit of  the  world,  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  streets, 
and  by  the  wayside.  This  announcement  of  the  old  woman  was 
received  with  some  interest,  and  drew  several  other  loiterers  into 
the  group  which  surrounded  Sybil,  some  being  really  disposed 
devoutly  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Spiles,  and  therefore  anxious  to 
hear  how  fierce  a  denouncement  his  piety  could  pour  upon  a 
young  woman  who  had  committed  the  enormity  of  traversing 
Holborn  in  company  with  a  Catholic  priest.  And  others,  the 
vain  ones  of  the  world,  as  he  would  himself  have  styled  them, 
promising  themselves  much  sport  from  the  rhapsody  of  the 
preacher,  who,  as  if  he  had  seen  into  their  thoughts,  and  had 
determined  to  give  them  a  full  satisfaction,  scowled  upon  poor 
Sybil  more  darkly  than  before,  and,  raising  his  right  hand  while 
he  grasped  hers  firmly  and  almost  painfully  with  his  left,  uttered 
a  preparatory  sound,  something  betwixt  a  groan  and  a  howl — 
clearing  his  throat  ere  he  levelled  at  her  the  thunders  of  his 
pious  wrath.  "Yes,"  he  cried,  "thou  art  verily  a  castaway, 
a  doomed  one ;  thou  hast  walked  with  the  idolater,  with  the  Pa- 
pist, and  a  prison  is  set  open  to  receive  thee ;  yea,  not  a  prison 
for  the  flesh,  but  one  the  bars  of  which  will  never  move  ;  and 
there  shall  be  darkness,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  thy  soul 
shall  not  escape  from  that  prison,  for  Satan  shall  be  thy  gaoler 
and  the  prison  is  hell,  maiden — it  is  hell !  Think  of  thy  doom, 
then — think  of  thy  doom,  for  surely  thou  art  predestined  to 
hell !" 
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This  benevolent  prophecy  was  received  with  a  louder  groan 
from  the  old  woman,  and  some  laughter  among  the  ungodly 
ones  who  were  among  the  crowd.  Indignation  had  now  quite 
subdued  the  remains  of  Sybil's  terror ;  and,  finding  it  no  easy 
matter  to  extricate  her  hand  from  the  strong  grasp  of  the  fana- 
tic, she  appealed  to  the  bystanders.  "  I  pray,"  she  said,  "  if 
there  be  a  gentleman  among  those  here  assembled,  that  he  will 
exercise  so  much  courtesy  as  to  release  me  from  the  importunity 
of  these  people." 

The  fat,  burly  man,  who  had  exhibited  so  great  a  terror  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  still  kept  hold  of  Sybil's  other 
hand. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  with  some  anger,  on  finding  that  no  one 
offered  to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  "  surely  these  men  have  no 
authority  to  detain  me ;  the  misfortune  which  has  overtaken  my 
friend  does  not  affect  my  liberty." 

"  Thou  art  doomed  to  hell,  maiden  !  thou  art  doomed  to  hell !" 
growled  the  preacher ;  while  the  fat  man  endeavoured  to  manu- 
facture a  deep  groan,  which  was  however  a  failure,  for  fat  sto- 
machs make  short  breath,  as  well  as  "  lean  wits."  The  fat  man, 
however,  was  not  ill-natured — very  fat  people  seldom  are — and, 
finding  his  groan  a  bad  experiment,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
amends  for  it  by  saying  to  Sybil,  in  a  dolorous  tone,  "  Ah,  my 
good  lass,  do  but  listen  now  to  what  the  worthy  man  says,  and 
then  I  will  take  you  home  to  my  wife,  poor  thing,  and  you  shall 
have  something  comfortable,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you.  'Tis  surely  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty  maid  should  be  a 
Papist." 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Sybil;  "I  want  nothing  but  to  be 
allowed  peaceably  to  pursue  my  way." 

"And  surely,  Madam,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "you 
are  a  free-born  Englishwoman,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  molest 
you — no  one  shall  do  so." 

With  these  words,  two  young  men  made  their  way  through 
the  group,  and,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  those  worthies  had 
themselves  used  towards  Sybil,  pushed  the  fat  man  and  the  gen- 
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tleman  in  black  on  one  side.  Mr.  Spiles,  however,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  set  aside  without  a  word ;  his  denunciations  cost 
nothing,  and  were  ready  for  all  who  fell  in  his  way.  As  Sybil, 
therefore,  hastily  bowed  her  thanks  to  her  deliverers,  the  preacher 
turned  towards  them,  exclaiming,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  The  devil 
will  have  you,  young  men,  the  devil.  See  you  now  that,  but  for 
you,  that  benighted  creature  must  have  had  hearing  for  my 
speech  a  little  longer,  and  perchance  some  word  might  have 
fallen  upon  her  poor,  deluded  soul,  like  to  a  ray  of  light  amid 
great  darkness.  But  now  she  is,  indeed,  cast  away — a  brand 
devoted  to  the  burning — which  you  shall  share,  young  men, 
which  you  shall  share." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  person  who  had  first  spoken  in  behalf  of  Sy- 
bil, "it  were  no  great  matter  for  regret  to  share  the  fate  of  so 
beautiful  a  damsel." 

Sundry  ejaculations  of  horror  were  then  uttered  by  those  who 
admired  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  Mr.  Spiles,  and  they  betrayed 
some  disposition  to  obstruct  Sybil's  departure.  Her  defender, 
however,  made  for  her  a  new  appeal :  he  pitted  his  oratory 
against  that  of  Mr.  Spiles — "Look  you  now,  my  friends,  are  we 
not  free-born  Englishmen?" 

This  proposition  metoith  a  clamorous  assent ;  and  Mr.  Spiles, 
apprehending  a  decrease  of  dignity  in  the  estimation  of  the  mob, 
gave  utterance  to  a  fearful  groan,  and  rolled  up  his  eyeballs  in 
*>a,  most  ghastly  fashion.  Nothing  affected  thereby,  the  orator 
went  on' — "  Well,  then,  my  friends,  being  true-born  Englishmen, 
havjs  we  not  a  right  to  do  as  we  please  with  our  own  ?  And  are 
not' our  souls  our  own  ?" 

"'Yes,  yes,"  shouted  twenty  gruff  voices  in  reply,  much  to  the 
horror  of  Mr.  Spiles  and  his  fat  coadjutor.  The  demagogue 
pursued  his  argument — "My  friends,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
so  loud  and  clear  that  Mr.  Spiles  could  entertain  no  hope  that 
his  own  would  be  heard  above  it,  "  it  is  agreed  that,  as  true- 
born  Englishmen,  we  may  do  what  we  like  with  our  own,  and 
that  our  souls  are  our  own.  But  here,  my  friends,  we  have  a 
canting  preacher,  who  would  forbid  us  to  do  as  we  please  with 
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our  own  souls.  If  the  young  woman  likes  to  be  a  Papist,  what 
is  that  to  him1? — her  soul  is  her  own,  and  she  may  do  what  she 
likes  with  it.  Think,  my  friends ;  do  but  make  the  case  your 
own.  This  lanthorn -jawed  fellow  would,  doubtless,  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  to  do  as  you  please  with  your  own  souls,  un- 
less it  happens  also  to  suit  his  pleasure.  What !  are  true-born 
Englishmen  to  be  insulted  in  this  manner?  Shall  we  not  go 
headlong  to  the  devil,  if  we  like  it  ?  But  a  fellow  like  this — a 
death's  head,  a  walking  mummy — is  to  say  us,  nay." 

Loud  shouts  and  bursts  of  laughter  succeeded  this  sally  ;  and 
Mr.  Spiles,  muttering  spitefully  between  his  teeth,  "  And  you 
will  go  to  the  devil,  young  man — yea,  into  the  bottomless  pit" — 
was  fain  to  sneak  off,  receiving,  as  he  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  mob,  sundry  slight  kicks  and  pushes  from  the  people,  who 
were  so  justly  indignant  under  the  apprehension  that,  if  they  did 
wish  to  go  to  the  devil,  Mr.  Spiles  would  have  a  design  to  inter- 
fere, and  prevent  their  doing  as  they  pleased  with  their  own 
souls. 

Poor  Sybil,  meanwhile,  was  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  slip  through  the  crowd ;  in  which  endeavour  she  met  with 
various  obstructions  on  the  part  of  some  gentle  creatures  of  her 
own  sex,  who  elbowed  her  rather  sharply,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  utterance  to  ejaculations  indicative  of  any  feeling  rather 
than  that  of  sympathy  with  the  forlorn  girl — "  Painted  jade," 
"  forward  minx,"  and  "  worshipper  of  idols,"  being  the  mildest 
appellations  with  which  she  was  favoured.  This  lack  of  female 
kindness  greatly  astonished  Sybil,  which  astonishment  would 
have  certainly  ceased,  had  she  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
world.  She  would  have  known  that  woman  ever  finds  her  worst 
enemies  in  her  own  sex,  especially  if  she  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
possess  either  beauty  or  talent,  and  the  lovely  face  of  Sybil  might 
have  excited  the  fury  of  a  thousand  shrews. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  pushed  this  way  and  that,  and  galled  and 
insulted  by  the  gross  insinuations  which  met  her  ears,  she  made 
her  way  through  the  limited  but  close  thro  g  which  had  been 
wedged  about  her  and  her  chief  tormentors,  the  fat  man  and 
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the  preacher  ;  and  now  heeding  not  which  way  she  went,  and 
anxious  only  in  the  first  instance  to  escape  observation,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  burning  cheeks,  she  turned  again  up  Holborn. 
She  had  not,  however,  proceeded  twenty  yards,  when  she  heard 
rapid  footsteps  behind  her,  and  the  voice  of  the  young  man  who 
had  released  her  from  the  importunate  preacher.  ' '  Charming 
damsel,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  the  bold  freedom  of  which  of- 
fended and  terrified  Sybil  even  more  than  the  denunciations  of 
Mr.  Spiles — "  charming  damsel,  early  violet,  lily  of  the  valley, 
first  of  the  summer  roses,  or  whatever  else  is  beautiful  and  sweet, 
are  you  as  hard-hearted  as  you  are  lovely,  that  you  hurry  away 
without  vouchsafing  one  word  to  your  faithful  servants,  who 
would  dare  fire  and  water,  let  alone  the  tongues  of  the  saints, 
to  defend  you  ?" 

Sybil  had  kept  her  eyes  steadily  cast  down  during  this  tirade  ; 
but  at  its  conclusion  she  raised  them  to  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
with  an  intention  of  beseeching  him  to  add  to  the  courtesy  which 
he  had  already  shown  her,  by  suffering  her  now  to  pursue  her 
way  to  her  friends  unmolested.  The  extraordinary  character, 
however,  of  his  countenance  fixed  the  eyes  of  Sybil  in  a  kind  of 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  absolute  horror  and  disgust ;  the 
hideous  features,  the  abominable  squint,  the  sinister  yet  licen- 
tious expression,  were  enough,  indeed,  to  startle  the  lone  and 
unprotected  girl.  The  half-frightened,  half-amazed  look  of 
Sybil  wonderfully  amused  Mr.  John  Wilkes— for  it  was  that  ex- 
cellent personage,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  admirable  ac- 
quaintance, Churchill,  had  determined  to  chase  to  her  abode, 
wherever  it  might  be,  the  young  girl  whose  beauty  was  no  less 
uncommon  than  his  own  ugliness.  The  free  air,  and  the  rolling 
glance  of  the  future  patriot,  whose  youth  was  the  worthy  fore- 
runner of  his  age,  speedily  restored  to  Sybil  that  sense  of  his 
insolence  which  astonishment  at  his  most  surpassing  ugliness 
had  at  first  subdued ;  and,  assuring  him  in  a  few  words  that, 
of  all  other  courtesies  on  his  part,  she  should  most  estimate  that 
which  would  release  her  from  his  importunity,  she  slightly  bowed 
to  him  and  to  his  companion,  and  pressed  hastily  on.     These 
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gentlemen,  however,  were  persons  not  so  easily  abashed,  and 
poor  Sybil  had  reckoned  most  wofully  without  her  host  in  suppos- 
ing that  they  would  retire  on  so  gentle  a  rebuke.  They  suffered 
her,  it  is  true,  to  proceed  for  about  thirty  yards  unmolested  ; 
but  it  was  only  that  they  might  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  her  simpli- 
city, and  a  surmise  as  to  whether  her  modesty  were  not  assumed. 
Then  they  were  at  her  elbow  again,  staring  rudely  in  her  face, 
walking  fast  or  slow  according  to  the  pace  which  she  chose,  and 
complaining  in  inflated  terms  of  her  cruel  and  perverse  silence. 

We  have  read  somewhere,  that  this  man,  Wilkes,  vicious  and 
frightfully  ugly  as  he  was,  made  it  his  common  boast  that  "he 
could  win  any  woman  in  the  world."  For  the  taste  and  credit 
of  the  six,  we  hope  that  the  vaunt  had  its  basis  in  the  patriot's 
vanity,  or  that  he  should  have  added  to  it  the  exception  of  the 
witty  Beatrice,  "if  he  could  get  her  good  will:"  at  all  events,  it 
would  have  been  only  upon  such  a  proviso  that  he  would  have 
won  Sybil  Mandeville,  who  now  fled  before  him  in  a  downright 
terror,  which  was  well  understood  and  much  enjoyed  both  by 
Wilkes  and  his  companion. 

Finding  that,  whether  she  walked  fast  or  slow,  persevered  in 
a  total  silence,  or  rebuked  their  impertinence,  she  still  could 
not  get  rid  of  these  men,  Sybil  hesitated  whether  she  should 
not  turn  into  some  shop,  and  solicit  its  proprietors  to  release  her 
from  their  molestations ;  but  the  coarse  and  rude  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  treated  by  the  people  who  had  collected 
round  her  immediately  on  Lawson's  arrest  gave  her  little  en- 
couragement to  venture  on  such  an  appeal ;  and,  perceiving  that 
many  streets  branched  down  from  the  main  one  which  she  was 
pursuing,  she  resolved  to  take  at  a  chance  the  next  she  came  to, 
and  trust  to  her  fleetness  of  foot  to  release  her  from  her  tor- 
mentors. 

The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  for  it  was  noon  day  when  Law- 
son  and  Sybil  had  arrived  in  London,  and  some  little  time  had 
been  spent  in  refreshment,  and  making  a  change  of  dress  at  the 
inn  where  they  alighted,  thus  the  day  was  already  on  the  turn 
when  they  left  it  to  seek  the  residence  of  Lord  Aumerle  ;  and 
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the  dim  blueish  shadows  which  now  fell  rapidly  around,  as  the 
last  streak  of  sunlight  faded  from  the  tall  old  houses  of  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  painted  signboards  that  hung  over  their 
doorways,  warned  Sybil  that  evening  would  sooner  close  in  the 
murky  streets  of  London,  than  amid  those  sweet  country  scenes 
to  which  she  had  been  from  her  childhood  accustomed. 

As  Wilkes  still  kept  close  at  her  elbow,  she  cast  down  her 
eyes,  that  neither  he  nor  his  companion  might  see  the  tears  of 
shame  and  anger  which  filled  them ;  more  than  once,  indeed, 
Sybil  had  stolen  a  glance  at  the  passers-by,  in  hopes  to  trace  in 
their  countenances  some  lines  which  might  promise  sympathy, 
should  she  venture  to  claim  it.  But  the  glance  was  unsuccess- 
ful— the  fixed,  stern  air  of  the  plodding  man  of  business,  who 
went  scowling  on,  evidently  with  thoughts  fully  occupied  in 
counting  up  his  profit  and  his  loss,  and  the  perk,  sneering 
looks  of  the  London  dames,  who  tossed  their  heads  on  seeing 
Sybil  so  closely  accompanied  by  two  extravagantly  dressed  fops— 
for  the  attire  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill  on  this  day  was  quite  un- 
exceptionable and  peculiarly  gay — these  promised  so  little  to 
Sybil,  that,  coming  suddenly  to  a  narrow  turning,  she  put  her 
resolve  into  execution,  and  darted  down  with  a  swiftness  that 
fairly  mocked  pursuit. 

Sybil  ran  till  she  was  thoroughly  out  of  breath ;  and  then, 
compelled  at  last  to  pause,  she  leaned  against  the  doorway  of 
an  old  house,  and  looked  timidly  back,  to  see  whether  she  was 
still  pursued.  Those  dim  blue  shadows  which  she  had  observed 
floating  along  the  main  street  were  more  thickly  gathered  in 
that  in  which  she  now  stood.  Amid  those  creeping  shadows  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  discover  an  object  at  any  distance : 
but,  pausing  and  listening  anxiously  for  a  few  minutes,  Sybil  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  young  men  must  have  given  up  the  pur- 
suit which  had  so  greatly  annoyed  her,  as  otherwise  they  must 
by  that  time  have  overtaken  her. 

A  quiet  and  dulness,  which  seemed  strange  when  compared 
with  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  main  street  which  she  had 
just  quitted,  prevailed  where  Sybil  now  stood,  and  a  chill  fear 
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crept  over  the  girl's  heart  as  she  glanced  around  her.  On 
every  side  stretched  away  a  labyrinth  of  mean  dirty  courts  and 
alleys  ;  the  houses,  tall  and  old-fashioned,  seemed  once  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  superior  to  those  who  were 
the  present  tenants ;  but  smoke  and  dirt  now  begrimed  the 
wall?  and  casements,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a 
bundle  of  rags  supplied  the  place  of  many  a  missing  pane  of 
glass ;  the  doors  of  these  wretched  dwellings  had  many  of  them 
dropped  from  their  hinges,  and  those  which  yet  remained  were 
mostly  standing  wide  open,  with  a  slatternly,  miserable-looking 
woman,  or  it  might  be  two  or  three  wretched  ragged  children 
crouching  on  the  stones  before  it.  The  shops,  too,  which  were 
in  those  streets  partook  of  the  same  air  of  squalor  and  desola- 
tion ;  a  faint,  disagreeable  smell  of  onions,  tobacco,  and  rank 
bacon  issued  from  the  doors  of  those  houses  where  the  provisions 
were  sold,  which,  heaped  in  the  windows  behind  the  dirty  glass, 
assumed  its  own  loathsome  hue :  the  other  shops  were  mostly 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  second-hand  garments,  or  were  occupied 
by  brokers  of  the  lowest  class,  whose  stock  of  wormeaten  chairs 
and  tables,  and  creaking  bedsteads,  were  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance piled  up  in  ostentatious  display  upon  the  greasy,  miry 
stones  before  their  doors.  Amid  this  scene  of  destitution,  how- 
ever, the  houses  where  beer  and  ardent  spirits  were  sold  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  bearing  even  at  that  time  an  appearance 
of  decency  and  comfort  amid  the  poverty  which  surrounded 
them,  and  so  faintly  foreshadowing  the  gin  palaces  of  the  present 
day. 

As  Sybil  wandered  uneasily  and  in  considerable  apprehension 
among  these  dirty  and  labyrinthine  streets,  the  doors  of  more 
than  one  of  the  houses  were  opened  to  give  egress  to  some 
wretched,  hollowed-eyed  beings,  whose  rags  and  pallor  told  a 
hideous  tale  of  the  poison  with  which  they  solaced  their  mise- 
rable existence. 

A  sluggishness,  no  less  than  an  abject  misery,  appeared  to 
prevail  in  that  spot :  the  oil  lamps,  which  were  now  beginning 
to  be  kindled  in  the  shops,  burned  dimly,  and  figures  seemed  in 
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the  gathering  mists  to  glide  to  and  fro  like  the  shapes  in  a  dream, 
while  the  men  and  women,  and  even  the  children  scowled  darkly 
on  Sybil  as  she  passed ;  or,  if  they  spoke,  it  was  some  half- 
breathed,  mumbling  sound — a  moan  over  their  own  deplorable 
lot,  and  a  malediction  for  her  whose  appearance  seemed  to  be- 
token a  better  fate.  Sybil  felt  a  strong  repugnance  to  accost 
any  of  these  people,  whom,  from  their  evil  looks  and  wretched  ap- 
pearance, she  felt  inclined  to  class  among  common  thieves;  but 
finding,  after  wandering  up  one  street  and  down  another,  that 
they  were  all  of  the  same  class,  and  being  evidently  far  from 
the  great  thoroughfares,  while  the  duskiness  of  evening  rapidly 
thickened  round  her,  she  addressed  a  man  who  was  coming 
towards  her  at  a  slow  pace,  and,  inquiring  the  way  to  Pall  Mall, 
where  the  house  of  Lord  Aumerle  was  situated,  was  informed 
that  she  had  been  roaming  among  the  streets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Seven  Dials — which  place,  miserable  as  it  is  even  at  the 
present  time,  was  much  more  so  in  that  of  George  the  Second. 
The  man  to  whom  Sybil  spoke  was  a  half-starved  creature,  with 
scarce  clothes  to  screen  his  emaciated  frame  from  the  evening 
air,  which  was  now  damp  and  chill.  To  Sybil's  request  that  he 
would  guide  her  to  one  of  the  open  thoroughfares,  he  readily 
assented ;  and,  leading  the  way  towards  St.  Martin's  Lane  with 
more  alacrity  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  enfeebled 
appearance,  they  soon  reached  the  many  courts,  which,  at  that 
time,  defaced  the  mouth  of  the  lane.  At  the  entrance  to  one  of 
these  the  man  paused,  and,  turning  suddenly  round,  seized  the 
arm  of  Sybil  with  a  violence  which  both  pained  and  startled 
her,  while,  through  the  evening  shadows,  she  could  perceive  his 
hollow  eyes  glaring  wildly  on  her  face — "  Lady!"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  I  am  starving — you  must  see  I  am  ;  I  would 
bear  it  for  myself,  rather  than  I  would  beg ;  but  I  have  a  wife, 
one  who  has  stood  by  me  in  good  and  evil  fate,  and  she  must 
die  in  the  cellar  where  I  have  left  her,  unless  I  can  give  her 
food  and  medicine  to-night ;  lady,  she  must  not,  shall  not  die  ; 
you  have  a  kind  look,  and  you  will  assist  us  in  our  great  dis- 
tress, that  we  may  bless  you  for  ever  !" 
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The  humane  heart  of  Sybil  would  not  have  required  an  ap- 
peal so  urgent ;  and,  drawing  a  piece  of  gold  from  her  purse, 
she  put  it  into  the  unfortunate  man's  hand.  A  cry  of  wild  de- 
light burst  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  wretch,  when,  on  holding 
it  to  the  light,  he  found  that  it  was  indeed  gold  which  she  had 
bestowed ;  and,  scarcely  staying  to  thank  her,  or  say  that  the 
court  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  stood  would  lead  her  to 
Charing  Cross,  he  dashed  away  at  headlong  speed  towards  the 
miserable  locality  from  which  they  had  just  emerged. 

Sybil  now  pursued  her  way,  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  herself  in  the  main  streets  ;  her  total  ignorance  of  Lon- 
don, however,  led  to  a  misapprehension  of  a  direction  which 
she  had  received  from  a  person  of  whom,  at  Charing  Cross,  she 
had  again  inquired  the  way  to  Pall  Mall ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  found  herself,  ere  she  was  aware,  involved  in  an  immense 
and  frightful  crowd  of  chairs,  carriages,  and  foot  passengers, 
assembled  before  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket ;  from 
these  last  came  ironical  cheers  and  laughter,  as  one  vehicle 
after  another  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  the  theatre  ;  both 
cheers  and  laughter  increased  to  a  most  extravagant  degree, 
when  a  magnificent  carriage,  with  the  servants  wearing  the 
royal  livery,  rolled  up  to  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  As  to  Sybil, 
becoming  encircled  ere  she  was  aware  in  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  crowd,  she  had  been  driven  very  near  the  doors,  and 
gladly  accepted  the  proffered  arm  of  a  stout,  tall  countryman, 
who  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  scene ;  and  who  now,  pushing 
his  way  with  a  force  which  nothing  could  resist  towards  the 
portico  of  the  theatre,  took  his  station  against  one  of  its  pillars, 
in  which  position  Sybil  could  hear  all  the  strongly  expressed 
indignation  of  the  persons  who  were  each  moment  turning  in 
apparent  disappointment  from  its  doors,  which  disappointment 
was  hailed  with  renewed  laughter,  clapping  of  hands,  and  every 
other  noisy  demonstration  of  delight  on  the  part  of  the  mob. 
In  spite  of  anxiety  and  fatigue,  Sybil  naturally  inquired  of 
her  new  protector  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 
"  Whoy,  my  lady,"  said  the  countryman,  grinning  in  a  style 
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which  displayed  to  full  advantage  a  double  row  of  large  white 
teeth,  and  with  the  very  genius  of  fun  dancing  in  his  blue  eyes, 
"  you  zee,  my  lady,  the  clever  volks  of  Lunnon  az  juzt  been  bit 
a  little.  You  zee,  as  there  was  a  conjuror  had  promised  he 
would  go  into  a  quart  bottle  bevore  their  eyes  at  thiz  the-a-tre, 
and  zo  the  grand  volks  would  fain  zee  this  wonderful  zight ; 
and  here,  you  zee,  they  coom  vlocking  in  their  coaches  and  zix, 
having  paid  vor  their  zeats  bevorehand ;  and,  faix.  the  fellow 
has  had  the  money  from  the  doors,  and  taken  himzelf  off,  zo 
they  be  all  disappointed  :  my  stars,  I  do  pity  them  a  deal ;  but, 
after  thiz,  let  the  volks  of  Lunnon  make  game  of  my  Zomerzet- 
zhire  lads,  if  they  will.  Zartain,  the  Lunnon  volks  zhould  have 
long  ears  ;  vor  they  be  wonderful  loik  my  old  ass,  blind  Jemmy, 
in  their  ways." 

As  the  countryman  ceased  speaking,  Sybil  caught  the  words 
of  a  tall  gentleman  on  her  left  hand,  who,  with  a  cynical  aspect, 
addressed  his  remarks  to  another  person,  whose  eye  had  been 
wandering  with  a  sharp,  active  look  from  her  delicate  face  to 
the  large  humorous  countenance  of  the  countryman.  This  last- 
named  person  was  a  little,  lively-looking  man,  with  a  bold, 
high  forehead,  remarkably  bright  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a  cer- 
tain sarcastic  expression  of  countenance,  which  might  have  been 
disagreeable,  had  it  not  been  corrected  by  a  look  of  equal  kind- 
liness and  humour.  There  was  something  brisk  and  bustling  in 
the  manner  of  this  gentleman,  as  he  turned  suddenly  on  hearing 
himself  spoken  to  ;  there  was  an  air  of  some  importance,  too, 
in  his  dress,  no  less  than  in  his  manner ;  his  skyblue  coat  was 
lined  with  white  satin,  his  waistcoat  of  the  same  material, 
richly  embroidered,  and  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  was  at  his 
breast. 

"  A  pretty  display  this  is,  Sir,"  said  the  taller  gentleman ; 
"highly  creditable  indeed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that, 
while  the  dramatic  genius  of  our  country  is  fettered  with  all 
kind  of  fantastical  regulations,  our  lawgivers  forsooth,  Lords 
and  Commons  alike,  can  be  duped  in  this  style  by  a  miserable 
mountebank,  and  come  to  the  Haymarket,  in  expectation  that 
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a  roan  will  really  go  into  a  quart  bottle,  at  the  very  time  that  they 
would  curb  the  poet  lest  he  should  give  the  minister  offence. 
'Tis  a  fraud,  Sir — a  fraud,  to  pretend  that  the  licensing  of  plays 
proceeded  from  a  regard  to  public  morals  ;  it  was  because  they 
feared  for  themselves,  .Sir ;  the  stage  is  too  powerful  a  weapon  : 
they  fear  to  have  Peachem  and  Lockit  over  again  ;  it  is  satire, 
Sir,  that  they  would  escape — it  is  satire." 

Sybil  marked  a  peculiar  expression  hovering  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  little  man,  as  the  tall  one  spoke  thus ;  and  he  re- 
plied, with  a  slight  smile,  "It  is  perhaps  less  easy,  Sir,  for  bad 
ministers  to  escape  satire  than  you  imagine,  supposing  even 
that  they  do  exclude  it  from  the  stage." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir  ;  that  may  be  true — very  true,"  answered  the 
taller  gentleman  ;  "  but,  mark  me,  the  drama  will  suffer ;  it  is  a 
fantastical  regulation  which  they  have  made,  merely  to  answer 
a  political  purpose,  but  it  is  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
genius." 

These  remarks  were  perfectly  correct :  under  the  hypocritical 
affectation  of  a  care  for  public  morals,  the  Act  for  Licensing 
Plays  really  concealed  the  care  of  the  Whigs  for  themselves, 
for  they  felt  the  stinging  satires  of  the  stage  to  be  dangerous  to 
their  power.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  they  whose  cun- 
ning descended  even  to  the  composition  of  children's  books, 
would  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  foes  so  powerful  a  weapon  as 
the  stage.  The  arts  by  which  their  own  writers  sought  to 
prejudice  and  warp  the  minds  of  the  people  are  fully  exempli- 
fied in  a  work  which  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  classics 
of  the  language.  The  Parson  Thwackum  and  Squire  Western 
of  Fielding  are  characters  drawn  with  an  obvious  design  of 
throwing  into  contempt  the  High  Church  clergy  and  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  ;  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  author, 
throughout  all  his  works,  intimates  that  these  characters  are 
not  individuals,  but  just  and  unexaggerated  specimens  of  a  class. 
How  the  man  whose  genius  and  feeling  could  portray  a  charac- 
ter so  beautiful  as  that  of  Sophia  Western,  could  reconcile  it 
either  to  his  reason  or  his  conscience  to  misrepresent  so  grossly 
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the  old  English  gentlemen,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  is 
matter  for  equal  wonder  and  regret,  and  furnishes,  indeed,  a 
lamentable  proof  of  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  men  of  talent 
may  be  carried  by  political  prejudice  or  corruption. 

But,  to  return — scarcely  had  the  tall  gentleman  concluded 
his  last  petulant  remark,  when  a  more  deafening  uproar  arose 
from  the  mob  ;  and,  turning  to  ascertain  its  cause,  Sybil  per- 
ceived a  fair,  corpulent  young  man,  richly  dressed,  issue  from 
the  theatre,  and  enter  the  carriage  the  servants  attendant  on 
which  wore  the  royal  livery.  His  appearance  it  was  which 
evidently  caused  the  increased  clamour,  the  ironical  exclama- 
tions mingled  with  which  at  once  informed  Sybil  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  countenance  of  the 
great  general  looked  flushed  and  angry,  and  the  style  of  recep- 
tion with  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  mob  seemed  not  alto- 
gether to  meet  his  taste ;  for  he  stepped  hastily  into  his  carriage, 
and,  with  a  rough  voice,  bade  his  coachman  drive  quickly. 
This,  however,  was  an  order  with  which  it  was  in  that  dense 
throng  well  nigh  impossible  to  comply  ;  and,  as  the  Duke's  car- 
riage rolled  slowly  along,  he  was  saluted  by  sundry  appellations 
which  might  have  been  termed  anything  rather  than  compli- 
mentary. The  various  nature  of  these  cries  would,  under  cir- 
cumstances less  painful  to  herself,  have  greatly  amused  Sybil, 
who,  truth  to  tell,  entertained  a  most  Jacobite  detestation  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland :  some  shouted,  "  Hurrah  for  Will  and  the 
conjuror!"  others,  "You  are  not  a  conjuror  yourself,  Will  T' 
while  more  than  one  voice  was  heard  to  cry,  "  Hurrah  for  Bloody 
Will  !"  and,  "  Here  comes  the  Butcher !"  which  last  title,'  in- 
deed, especially  distinguished  his  Royal  Highness  among  Jthe 
people  of  London.  These  appellations  of  honour  began'.to  be 
showered  thick  and  fast  as  the  carriage  of  the  Royal  Duke  was 
extricated  from  the  throng,  and  pursued  the  flying  wheels  with 
great  pertinacity.  The  repeated  shouts  of,  "  Hurrah  for  the 
Butcher !"  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Butcher !"  seemed  to  give  great 
umbrage  to  a  coarse-featured,  strong-built  man,  who  stood  near 
Sybil ;  and,  as  it  was  at  last  uttered  by  a  person  within  reach  of 
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his  arm,  he  forthwith  dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow  in  the  face, 
shouting  at  the  same  time,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  ' '  What  if  I 
be  a  butcher — I  be  also  the  famous  Mr.  Slack,  what 's  patro- 
nized by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 

The  similarity  between  the  sanguinary  nature  of  Mr.  Slack's 
trade  and  the  appellation  which  the  character  of  his  royal  pa- 
tron had  led  the  Londoners  to  bestow  had  thus  occasioned  a 
kind  of  equivoque,  under  which  that  gentleman  affected  to  sup- 
pose that  himself,  and  not  his  patron,  was  the  person  whom  the 
mob  designed  to  insult,  though  Mr.  Slack  had,  in  truth,  such  a 
dear  love  for  raw  heads,  that  he  would  have  fought  quite  as 
willingly  on  the  Duke's  part  as  on  his  own.  It  chanced  that  the 
person  whom  Mr.  Slack  had  assaulted  was  ill  disposed  to  remain 
in  debt  for  a  blow,  even  when  dealt  by  so  distinguished  a  cha- 
racter as  the  prize  fighter.  Mr.  Slack,  however,  had  given  it 
with  such  right  good  will,  that  the  man  staggered,  and  thus 
gave  him  time  to  finish  his  proclamation  of  his  own  dignity  and 
high  patronage  ;  but,  as  he  drew  himself  up  with  an  air,  as  he 
finished  his  boast,  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  he  was 
seized  by  the  collar,  and  to  feel  a  blow  dealt  with  accuracy,  if 
not  a  skill  equal  to  his  own  ;  his  opponent  had  sprung  upon  him 
with  the  fury  of  a  wild  cat ;  but  he  was  a  little,  puny  man,  whose 
strength  by  no  means  bore  out  his  indignation,  and  Slack, 
shaking  him  off,  would  have  demolished  him  with  about  as  much 
ease  as  a  child  exhibits  in  crushing  a  fly,  had  not  the  crowd 
held  the  reputation  of  the  pugilist  as  no  point  in  his  favour. 
Thus  it  was,  that,  while  Mr.  Slack  roared  forth  his  name  and 
station,  and  proclaimed  himself,  again  and  again,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  true  man,  he  found  himself,  to  his  own  very  na- 
tural astonishment, .  kicked,  and  boxed,  and  thumped  in  such  a 
style  as  sure  no  prize  fighter  of  his  celebrity  ever  endured  be- 
fore. With  many  oaths  and  vociferations,  Slack  now  complained 
of  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  protesting  that  he  would 
fight  them  all  in  their  turn,  but  that  such  a  pell-mell  attack  as 
he  was  now  the  object  of  was  utterly  against  all  rules. 

"  Arrah,  my  honey,  be  aisy  now,"  cried  a  huge  Irish  chairman, 
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facing  the  butcher,  as  he  uttered  these  remonstrances.  "  You 
see,  I  for  one  know  your  thricks  of  old,  Misther  Slack  ;  and  was 
it  not  meself  that  you  thripped  into  the  gutther  the  other 
night  ?  Take  it  aisy,  then,  and  we  will  do  the  gentale  thing : 
sure  and  it  is  at  odd  times,  and  by  the  sly,  that  you  bring  men 
into  your  debt,  but  we  will  pay  you  now  at  once,  and  alto- 
gether." 

Much  of  these  assurances  was  lost  upon  the  butcher,  who, 
highly  excited,  was  endeavouring  to  buffet  his  way  through  the 
crowd  ;  this  endeavour  his  Irish  friend  assisted  by  a  smart  stroke 
across  his  shoulders,  which,  being  inflicted  by  the  pole  used 
in  carrying  the  sedan,  accelerated  his  progress  in  a  mode  more 
efficient  than  agreeable;  and,  to  follow  out  his  fortunes  of  the 
night,  Mr.  Slack  reached  his  abode  more  bruised  and  weary 
than  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life. 

As  for  Sybil,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  fray  between  the 
mob  and  the  prize  fighter  caused  her  to  feel  considerable  alarm  : 
the  good-natured  countryman,  though  he  would  fain  have  been 
foremost  among  the  assailants  of  Mr.  Slack,  at  her  request  still 
kept  close  by  the  portico  of  the  theatre,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  butcher  was  speedily  driven.  The  great  commotion, 
however,  which  he  occasioned  in  the  crowd,  drove  a  portion  of 
it  back  upon  the  spot  where  Sybil  and  her  protector  stood. 
The  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  portico  fell  full  upon  the  girl's  face, 
for  the  heat  and  pressure  of  the  crowd  had  compelled  her  to 
throw  back  her  hood  ;  and  thus  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
she  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  along  with  Churchill, 
had  hastened,  after  missing  her,  to  enjoy  the  sport  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  it  being  pretty  notorious,  even  before  the  evening,  that 
the  imposture  of  the  bottle  conjuror  had  at  least  so  far  succeeded 
in  duping  a  portion  of  the  public  that  a  large  audience  was  ex- 
pected to  assemble.  A  whisper  passed  between  the  profligate 
associates,  when  they  perceived  the  girl ;  and  then,  advancing 
with  an  air  of  consummate  assurance,  they  rudely  sought  to 
force  her  away  from  the  countryman. 

"  What  now,  what  now,  my  vine  vops  ?"  said  the  latter,  hold- 
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ing  her  in  a  grasp  which  defied  the  efforts  of  the  admirable  pair 
to  loosen  it. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Churchill,  with  a  tone  of  affected  con- 
fidence, "  this  unfortunate  girl — I  assure  you  we  are  in  great 
trouble,  but  she  is  our  sister ;  she  has  run  away  from  her  father's 
house  ;  you  will  see  now  that  it  is  proper  to  compel  her  to  come 
with  us." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  partly  escaped- 
the  ear  of  Sybil,  as  the  countryman  bent  down  to  hear  them  ; 
but  he  then  loosened  his  arms  from  her's,  and,  turning  to  the  con- 
federates, he  cried  in  a  voice  full  of  anger,  "  Zartain,  zirs,  zar- 
tain ;  take  her  if  zhe  be  your  zizter,  runned  away  from  her 
veather's  house ;  mine  eyes,  what  a  mortal  deal  of  wickedness 
be  in  thiz  here  Lunnon  !" 

A  loud  scream  burst  from  the  lips  of  Sybil  at  these  words  ; 
and  catching  again  at  the  rustic's  arm,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  no, 
no,  good  friend,  honest  friend,  it  is  false,  vilely  false  ;  I  am  not 
their  sister — I  have  no  father,  no  brother,  in  the  wide  world." 

The  sense  of  her  desolate  condition  pressed  hard  upon  Sybil, 
as  she  spoke,  and  she  burst  into  such  a  passionate  flood  of  tears, 
that  the  heart  of  the  simple  countryman  again  softened  in  her 
favour  ;  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  "  Poor  thing,  poor  thing ; 
do  not  cry — think  thee  now  'tis  a  bad  thing  if  thee  be  telling  a 
lie,  and  have  really  runned  from  thy  veather." 

"  My  good  man,"  cried  Sybil,  "  be  assured  that  I  have,  alas  ! 
no  father  to  desert ;  my  father  has  long  been  dead,  and  I 
a:n  a  stranger  in  London." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Wilkes  assumed  an  air  of  very  honest  in- 
dignation, and,  seizing  Sybil,  he  exclaimed,  "  Fie,  fie,  sister!  it 
is  terrible  for  one  so  young  to  be  so  practised  in  the  arts  of  de- 
ception ;  come,  come  with  me  at  once." 

"  It  is  indeed  terrible,  Sir,"  said  Sybil,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
face,  "for  one  so  young  to  be  so  practised  in  the  arts  of  deception, 
but  you  will  rue  this  insolence  yet ;  though  I  am  an  orphan,  I 
have  yet,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  friends  both  able  and  willing  to 
protect  me :  you  will  account  to  the  Earl  of  Aumerle  for  this." 
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"Poor  girl,  poor  girl!"  cried  Wilkes,  still  keeping  his  hold 
of  Sybil,  "  it  has  come  to  this,  then — her  mind,  I  see,  is  af- 
fected." 

As  for  the  countryman,  he  rubbed  his  head,  and  looked  doubt- 
fully from  Sybil  to  her  assailants  :  the  vile  aspect  of  Wilkes 
seemed  to  mystify  him — "  Thee  beezt  mortal  unlike  thy  zizter, 
young  man,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage,  the  progress  of  which  through 
the  crowd  had  been  delayed  by  the  scuffle  with  Slack,  drew  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  and  a  young  man  stepped  from 
beneath  the  portico,  at  the  same  time  sharply  reprimanding  the 
servants  for  having  kept  him  so  long  waiting  ;  the  footman  of- 
fered an  humble  apology,  while  he  lowered  the  steps  of  the  car- 
riage ;  but,  before  the  owner  could  enter  it,  Sybil  Mandeville,  who 
had  caught  sight  of  him,  suddenly  and  by  a  violent  effort  disen- 
gaged herself  from  the  grasp  of  Wilkes,  and  sprang  forwards. 
"  Cousin,  cousin,  Richard  Frankley  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  never 
thought  again  to  plead  to  you  for  assistance,  but  it  is  a  small 
favour  indeed,  Richard  Frankley,  that  I  would  entreat  from  you 
now  ;  do  but  release  me  from  the  importunity  of  these  men — do 
but  say  what  you  know  to  be  the  truth,  that  I  am  no  sister  of 
their's  ;  and  take  me  to  the  house  of  Lord  Aumerle." 

While  Sybil  thus  spoke,  her  amiable  cousin  glanced  alter- 
nately from  her  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  entertained  sundry 
disagreeable  recollections,  in  connexion  with  his  overturned  car- 
riage, and  the  couch  in  the  mud  with  which,  through  the 
patriot's  advice,  he  had  upon  that  occasion  been  favoured  by 
the  mob.  These  reminiscences  were  unfavourable  to  the  cause 
of  Sybil,  and,  turning  from  her  with  a  disdainful  air,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Really,  Madam,  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
affair ;  really,  as  to  Lord  Aumerle,  I  could  not  take  such  a 
liberty — I  would  not  presume  to  introduce  a  person  of  your 
description  to  his  house." 

"  Still  the  same,"  answered  Sybil,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  ges- 
ture full  of  scorn.  "  Shame,  shame,  upon  you  Richard  Frankley  ! 
but  it  is  well — you  are  true  to  yourself :  the  son  of  him  who  de- 
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serted  a  sister  may  well  abandon  a  cousin  thus.  But  I  am  not 
yet  without  a  friend  ;  the  Earl  of  Aumerle  is  a  true  nobleman, 
and,  little  as  you  may  think  it,  Frankley,  he  has  a  care  for  your 
poor  forlorn  cousin,  for  me,  though  my  last  friend — yes,  though 
my  dear  Father  Lawson  has  been  torn  from  me  by  the  cruel  law 
which  condemns  that  holy  Catholic  faith  which  I  profess,  and 
which  you  disgrace,  Richard  Frankley." 

These  energetic  remonstrances  of  Sybil  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persons  who  were  standing  immediately  about  her, 
and  fixed  Squire  Frankley  in  a  kind  of  stupor  of  surprise;  for 
that  the  Earl  of  Aumerle  should  be  really  the  friend  of  an  or- 
phan girl,  whom  both  he  and  his  father  had  chosen  to  abandon 
to  her  fate,  was  a  matter  surpassing  Mr.  Frankley's  comprehen- 
sion. But  the  very  head  and  front  of  Sybil's  offending  was  in 
her  allusion  to  the  religious  tenets  which  Frankley  himself  held  ; 
it  was  very  well  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  he  would  not  have  owned 
it  for  the  world.  Sybil,  under  the  impulse  of  her  honest  anger, 
had  approached  him  very  closely  ;  but  she  was  unprepared  for 
the  mingled  rage  and  terror  which  his  countenance  exhibited, 
as  he  exclaimed,  "  Are  you  mad,  girl,  are  you  mad  ?  Shall  we 
make  so  vile  a  return  for  the  clemency  of  our  gracious  King,  as 
to  complain  in  matters  where  we  are  not  hurt  ourselves  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  that  Lawson — I  know  nothing  of  him.  Out  of  my 
way,  girl — out  of  my  way ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
treasons." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Frankley  pushed  Sybil  violently  back, 
and  sprang  into  his  carriage  amid  a  storm  of  hisses ;  for  youth 
and  beauty  have  great  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  a  mob,  and 
cowardice  none  at  all.  As  for  Sybil,  there  was  so  little  gentle- 
ness in  the  manner  in  which  her  unfeejing  cousin  thrust  her  on 
one  side,  that  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not  that  same  smart 
little  gentleman  in  the  sky-blue  coat  whom  she  had  before  no- 
ticed stretched  out  his  arm  to  support  her.  During  the  uproar 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  scuffle  with  Slack,  this  person  had  still  kept  near  to  Sybil 
and  the  countryman :  and,  unobserved  by  Wilkes,  had  very 
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keenly  watched  that  gentleman's  proceedings.  When  Squire 
Frankley  drove  off,  Wilkes  thought  the  field  was  again  quite 
clear  for  himself;  and,  advancing  towards  Sybil,  by  whom  the 
countryman  still  stood,  he  said,  with  an  impudence  which  no 
man  save  himself  perhaps  would  have  assumed,  "  You  see, 
now,  fair  sister  of  mine,  that  your  cousin  is  shocked  by  your 
conduct ;  come  home,  then  ;  come  peaceably  with  me  at  once." 

"I  will  zee  thee  hanged  bevore  zhe  zhall  go  with  thee,  thee 
lying  dog,"  cried  the  countryman,  warmly;  "I  don't  believe  thee; 
zhe  be  no  zizter  of  thine  !  And  I  will  take  her  myzelf,  wherever 
she  loikes  to  go,  to  any  of  her  vriends." 

"  Out  of  my  way,  clodpole !"  said  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  an  air  of 
contempt  which  assorted  badly  with  his  professed  respect  and 
affection  for  the  "people."  As  he  spoke  thus,  the  patriot  en- 
deavoured to  separate  Sybil  and  her  rustic  protector.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  was  ill  received  on  the  part  of  the  bystanders ; 
nor  would  Wilkes  have  been  longer  allowed  to  annoy  Sybil,  if 
even  the  little  man,  who  had  interfered  when  she  was  so  roughly 
thrust  back  by  her  cousin,  had  not  again  stepped  forward. 
"  Mr.  John  Wilkes,"  he  said,  addressing  that  worthy,  "  you 
know  me." 

As  he  spoke,  the  gentleman  pushed  back  his  hat  from  his 
forehead.  Wilkes  looked  at  him  angrily,  as  though  he  were  an- 
noyed at  being  thus  proclaimed  and  detected  by  an  acquain- 
tance. "  Know  you,"  he  exclaimed — "  in  what  quarter  does  the 
wind  set  now  ?     I  think  I  should  know  you." 

Hereupon,  the  sarcastic  look  which  at  all  times  lurked  about 
the  stranger's  face  somewhat  strengthened ;  and  there  was  a 
significance  in  his  manner,  as  he  said,  "  And  you  know  very  well 
that  I  know  this  young  lady  to  be  no  relation  of  yours  :  there, 
my  good  fellow,  begone  now — the  game  is  up,  the  sport  at  an 
end  for  this  time." 

Such  a  mocking  laugh  burst  from  the  bystanders  at  these 
words,  that  even  Wilkes,  in  his  majesty  of  impudence,  was  some- 
what confounded,  and  fain  to  sneak  off,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  the  stranger;  but  as,  in  company  with  Churchill,  he 
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made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  muttered  to  the  latter  an 
assurance  that  he  would  find  means,  if  it  were  ten  years  after- 
wards, to  be  even  with  the  person  who  he  considered  had  played 
them  so  false  by  interfering  in  behalf  of  Sybil.  While  Wilkes 
was  thus  endeavouring  to  console  himself  under  the  defeat 
which  he  had  suffered,  the  stranger  was  offering  every  friendly 
attention  to  Sybil,  but  the  girl  was  little  in  a  condition  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  extent  of  his  kindness ;  her  hurried  journey,  the 
shock  of  Lawson's  arrest,  and-the  fatigue  and  terror  of  her 
flight  through  the  streets  of  London,  had  completely  over- 
powered her,  and  she  sank  senseless  in  the  arms  of  her  new 
friend. 

The  freer  air  which  rushed  round  her  when  she  was  borne  out 
of  the  crowd  partially  restored  Sybil,  and  she  was  sensible  that 
those  about  her  were  lifting  her  into  a  carriage,  but  the  swoon 
again  fell  heavily  on  her.  When  she  fairly  regained  her  con- 
sciousness, the  murmuring  of  a  low,  gentle  voice  was  in  her  ears ; 
and,  looking  up,  she  perceived  a  handsome  woman  of  lady-like 
appearance  leaning  over  her. 

The  girl  cast  her  eyes  round  her  with  an  air  of  surprise :  she 
found  herself  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  spacious  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished apartment ;  on  a  table  near  her  were  various  essences, 
which  had  been  employed  to  recover  her.  The  occupants  of 
the  room,  besides  herself  and  the  lady,  were  one  who  seemed 
a  female  servant,  and  the  stranger  who  had  so  kindly  rescued 
her  from  the  insolence  of  Wilkes.  The  sight  of  this  person  quite 
restored  the  scattered  faculties  of  Sybil,  and,  raising  herself  on 
the  couch,  she  eagerly  demanded  the  name  of  him  to  whom 
she  was  so  much  obliged.  On  this  inquiry,  the  gentleman  ap- 
proached, and,  taking  her  with  a  sort  of  fatherly  kindness  by 
the  hand,  he  said,  "You  must  keep  quiet,  my  dear  young  lady  : 
my  wife  will  take  care  of  you  till  to-morrow  morning,  when  I 
will  myself  conduct  you  to  your  friend,  Lord  Aumerle  ;  but, 
indeed,  you  are  too  much  indisposed  to  endure  more  exertion 
to-night." 

As  the  gentleman  spoke  thus,  the  base  and  cruel  behaviour 
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of  her  cousin,  Richard  Frankley,  rose  into  Sybil's  recollection, 
and  the  contrast  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  a  total  stranger 
forced  tears  into  her  eyes.  "  Ah,  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  reiterat- 
ing her  former  question  to  her  new  friend,  "  you  who  are  so 
kind,  so  unlike  the  world,  tell  me  your  name,  for  it  is  one  which 
must  be  loved." 

The  stranger  smiled,  as  he  replied,  "  My  name,  young  lady,  is 
William  Hogarth." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more ; 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
But  times  are  alter'd ;    trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose  ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  your's  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land." 

Deserted  Village. 

It  was  the  day  after  that  of  Sybil's  arrival  in  London,  that  a 
melancholy  group  was  assembled  in  one  of  the  cave  retreats  of 
the  coiners  near  Draycot. 

The  dull,  smoky  light  of  a  lamp  alone  illumined  that  drear 
abode,  though  the  sunbeams  of  a  fair  spring  morning  were  shin- 
ing joyously  on  the  world  without.  The  place  had  a  desolation 
of  its  own,  stretching  as  it  did  into  far,  rocky  recesses,  amid  the 
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ilepths  of  which  the  imagination  might  have  sketched  out  shapes 
even  more  doubtful  than  those  of  the  gaunt,  misery- stricken 
men  who,  ever  and  anon,  moved  with  heavy  steps  across  the 
earthy  flooring,  or  were  cast  upon  it  in  a  sleep  which  did  not 
seem  that  of  repose  ;  or,  lounging  wakefully  but  idly,  turned 
often  an  anxious  look  towards  the  persons  who  were  assembled 
round  a  pallet  which  was  placed  in  one  of  the  recesses  alluded 
to,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  cavern. 

On  a  small  table  near  this  pallet  stood  the  single  lamp  before 
mentioned,  the  feeble  light  of  which,  while  it  left  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  subterraneous  abode  involved  in  obscurity,  threw  a 
sickly  tint  on  the  objects  more  immediately  within  its  influence. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  tall  muscular  form  of  Grayling, 
who,  with  a  despairing,  evil  look  upon  his  dark  features,  sat 
immediately  within  the  ray  of  the  lamp,  which  threw  his  hag- 
gard face  into  strong  relief,  exhibiting  the  deep  lines  which  grief 
and  despair — it  might  be  also  guilt — had  traced  there.  The 
eyes  of  Grayling  alternately  roved  with  a  wild  expression  about 
the  cave,  or  sank  with  a  look  of  fixed  despondency  upon  the  wan 
countenance  of  the  apparently  dying  man  who  occupied  the  pal- 
let, and  who  was  indeed  no  other  than  Robin  Wyatt.  Two 
other  persons  sat  on  wooden  stools  beside  the  bed  :  these  were 
Lord  Fitewarine,  and  the  honest  Farmer  Ashley. 

Wyatt  himself  was  the  first  to  speak  ;  fixing  his  heavy  eyes  on 
the  countenance  of  the  farmer,  he  said,  in  a  hollow  tone,  "  Come 
-nearer,  Ashley ;  give  me  your  hand.  You  have  been  a  true 
friend  to  me.  Oh,  that  I  had  always  followed  your  advice — 
that  I  had,  in  the  first  instance,  borne  up  more  stoutly  against 
the  oppressions  of  Sir  Andrew.  But,  Ashley,  ask  the  good 
young  lord  if  he  will  come  nearer ;  it  pains  me  to  speak  so 
loud." 

The  voice  of  the  unfortunate  man  had  scarcely  risen  above  a 
whisper ;  and  Lord  Fitzwarine,  drawing  closer  to  the  couch, 
bent  his  head  down  to  catch  the  words  of  Wyatt. 

The  wound  which  Robin  had  received,  when  pursued  by  the 
officers  and  Mr.  Turner,  was  a  mortal  one ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
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cunning  and  pertinacity  of  the  lawyer,  the  officers  were  com- 
pelled to  pursue  the  coiners  to  their  retreat  of  the  pretended 
farmhouse.  One  of  these  officers,  however,  had  long  been  in 
the  pay  of  Wyatt  and  his  companions ;  and  this  man  was  the 
same  whom  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  overheard  muttering  his  de- 
sign of  giving  the  coiners  warning  of  their  immediate  danger. 
This  design  the  man  had  executed ;  and  consequently  the 
wounded  Wyatt  was  borne  to  the  subterraneous  retreat,  in  the 
gloomy  vaults  of  which  he  and  his  companions  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  casting  their  false  coin.  To  this  place  the  sick 
La  Roche  had  been  previously  conveyed ;  the  officers  mean- 
while, in  company  with  Turner,  searched  the  house,  and  ar- 
rested the  young  girl  Lisette.  She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of 
a  Frenchman  of  desperate  character,  who  had  died  while  asso- 
ciating with  the  coiners,  and  who  had  been  introduced  among 
them  by  La  Roche,  himself  the  son  of  French  parents.  Com- 
passion had  induced  Robin  Wyatt  to  take  charge  of  this  girl, 
and  she  had  grown  up  to  consider  him  almost  as  her  father ; 
but,  with  a  caution  prompted  no  less  by  a  right  feeling  in  be- 
half of  this  forlorn  girl  than  by  a  care  for  his  own  safety,  Wyatt 
had  caused  the  caverns,  and  the  secret  entrance  to  them,  to  be 
most  carefully  concealed  from  her.  In  the  present  exigency, 
indeed,  he  would,  had  time  allowed,  have  had  her  conveyed  into 
them  to  conceal  her  from  the  officers  ;  but  his  own  dangerous 
wound  incapacitated  him  even  from  giving  an  order  to  his  men  ; 
and  in  their  care  for  his  safety,  in  their  haste  to  convey  him  to 
the  vaults,  they  totally  forgot  Lisette. 

It  was  with  very  bitter  feelings  that  the  coiners  bore  Wyatt 
to  those  subterraneous  abodies ;  for  they  felt  that,  now  the  farm- 
house was  discovered,  their  last  retreat  could  not  much  longer 
remain  secure.  Wyatt,  too,  had  been  the  chief  supporter  of 
their  daring  and  guilty  mode  of  life.  A  kind  of  madness  had 
taken  possession  of  that  unhappy  man  from  the  time  when, 
years  before,  he  had,  by  the  assistance  it  must  be  admitted  of 
Farmer  Ashley,  escaped  from  Lichfield  gaol.  He  refused  in 
act,  though  he  verbally  promised  to  follow,  the  advice  of  the 
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good  farmer,  who,  moved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  suffering 
which  this  man  had  encountered  from  the  oppressions  of  Luntley, 
not  only  aided  in  his  escape  from  gaol  after  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him  for  poaching,  but  also,  and  in  no 
slight  measure  to  the  distress  of  his  own  family,  assisted  him 
with  money.  With  this  money  he  tendered  advice,  by  which, 
as  before  observed,  AVyatt  led  the  farmer  to  believe  that  he 
would  profit ;  and  when  they  parted,  it  was  with  an  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  Wyatt  would  proceed  either  to 
London  or  one  of  the  great  towns,  and  open  some  kind  of  small 
shop  with  the  money  which  he  had  so  much  distressed  himself 
to  bestow.  To  London  Wyatt  certainly  did  proceed,  but  it 
was  with  a  very  different  design  to  that  of  the  good  farmer. 
Some  time  before  his  imprisonment,  when  first  yielding  under 
the  influence  of  Sir  Andrew's  oppressions  to  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly habits,  Wyatt  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  man 
named  Stephen  Grayling,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Draycot  affectedly  as  a  pedlar,  but  whose  real  trade  was  by  no 
means  so  honest.  The  truth  was,  that  this  man  was  one  of  an 
organized  band  of  thieves  of  the  worst  description,  comprising 
in  its  numbers  pickpockets,  highwaymen,  housebreakers,  and 
coiners.  To  find  some  safe  retreat,  in  which  a  few  of  the  most 
expert  of  these  last  could  be  employed,  for  the  profit  of  the 
whole  body,  in  preparing  the  false  coin,  was  most  desirable. 
Such  a  retreat  Grayling  discovered  in  his  wanderings  through 
the  wood  and  hill  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Draycot : 
that  house  which,  when  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  conveyed  to  it, 
appeared  so  neat  and  well  furnished,  was,  when  first  occupied 
by  Grayling  and  his  companions,  a  miserable  dilapidated  tene- 
ment, which  had  been  deserted  by  its  original  owners  many 
years  before.  Some  of  these  men  were  skilful  mechanics,  and 
their  ingenuity  not  only  repaired  the  old  house,  but  turned  to 
excellent  account  the  vaults  and  caverns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
while  the  superstitious  tales  respecting  the  wood  which  led  to 
this  lonely  retreat  contributed  for  some  years  to  keep  it 
secret. 
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To  join  this  Grayling,  then,  "Wyatt  hastened  to  London  im- 
mediately after  he  had  parted  with  Ashley  ;  and  the  money 
which  the  worthy  farmer  had  hoped  might  re-establish  him  as 
an  honest  man,  was  devoted  to  the  bad  purpose  of  furthering 
the  views  of  the  coiners,  who  were  by  this  time  fairly  settled  in 
the  hill  tenement.  The  miserable  state  of  the  police  at  that 
time,  and  the  audacious  ravages  of  robbers  and  assassins,  of 
which  history  furnishes  painful  details,  may  account  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  band  so  desperate  as  that  with  which  the  un- 
happy Wyatt  became  associated. 

The  man,  Grayling,  amid  all  his  darker  qualities,  had  a  kind 
of  careless,  reckless  joviality,  which  hit  the  humour  of  Wyatt, 
who,  bereft  by  the  oppressions  of  Sir  Andrew  of  all  natural 
ties,  and  driven  even  into  an  abandonment  of  honest  principle, 
became  thereby  the  fittest  of  all  instruments  for  such  a  man  as 
Grayling,  who  quickly  perceived  that  there  was  in  Wyatt  a 
quickness  of  parts  likely  to  render  him  highly  useful  to  himself 
and  his  confederates.  Another  point,  too,  which  assured  the 
destruction  of  Wyatt,  was  the  strong  attachment  which  Grayling 
conceived  towards  him.  In  the  worst  of  characters  we  may  yet 
trace  some  human  affection,  some  kindly,  better  feeling,  that 
links  the  outcast  to  his  fellow-man ;  this  last  spark  of  hea- 
ven, this  plea  for  redemption,  was  in  the  wild,  devoted  friend- 
ship of  Grayling  for  the  man  whom  he  so  fatally  aided  Sir 
Andrew  Luntley  to  destroy.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  among  these 
unhappy  beings  the  last  virtuous  impulse  should  so  often  be 
the  one  to  seal  their  earthly  doom :  but  thus  it  was  in  the  in- 
stance to  which  we  refer.  With  blood  on  his  hand,  hard,  avari- 
cious, and  cruel,  Stephen  Grayling  never  once  disputed  the 
wishes  of  Wyatt  in  his  extravagant  affection  ;  thus  it  was  that 
he  suffered  him  to  offer  an  asylum  to  La  Roche,  to  protect 
Lisette,  and  to  rescue  Farmer  Ashley  from  the  officers  who  were 
conveying  him  to  prison — which  act  of  gratitude  had  indeed 
proved  their  destruction,  since  it  led  both  to  the  mortal  wound 
of  Wyatt,  and  the  discovery  of  the  long-hidden  retreat. 

The  distress  of  Grayling  at  this  circumstance,  so  dangerous 
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perhaps  to  his  own  life,  was  far  exceeded  by  his  grief  at  the 
certain  loss  of  his  beloved  friend ;  for  the  whole  of  the  night 
and  da)-  after  he  had  received  his  wound,  Wyatt  had  suffered 
extreme  torture ;  but  the  sudden  cessation  of  that  torture, 
coupled  with  other  symptoms  of  approaching  death,  convinced 
the  experienced  Grayling  that  mortification  had  commenced, 
and  that  the  only  being  who  had  ever  been  able  to  attach  his 
hard  and  reckless  nature  was  to  be  very  shortly  snatched 
away. 

Bitterly,  when  this  conviction  first  passed  over  the  mind  of 
Grayling,  did  he  swear  to  be  avenged  upon  the  lawyer,  from 
whose  hand  Wyatt  had  received  his  death  shot ;  but,  this  burst 
of  passion  over,  he  sank  into  a  kind  of  fierce  tranquillity,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  now  moodily  watched  by  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  death  bed  of  his  friend. 

That  miserable  man  had  requested  Lord  Fitzwarine  to  draw 
nearer  to  him ;  and  now  he  fixed  his  failing  eyes  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  nobleman  with  a  look  of  anguish  and  re- 
morse. "  My  Lord,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  gasping  tone,  "  you  are 
kind ;  you  think  that  a  poor  man  can  feel — you  will  believe  that 
I  would  not  die  with  a  lie  upon  my  lips,  or  seek  at  this  moment 
to  impose  my  own  sins  upon  the  soul  of  another ;  but,  oh,  my 
Lord,  bid  the  rich,  who  have  no  pity  for  the  poor,  beware  ; 
alas,  alas !  do  not  all  my  sins,  no  less  than  all  my  sorrows,  lie  on 
Sir  Andrew  Luntley's  head  :  and  for  how  slight  a  pleasure  to 
himself  did  he  drive  me  into  ruin  !  My  Lord,  Farmer  Ashley 
will  tell  you  that  I  speak  truly ;  my  poor  but  happy  cottage 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  improvements,  and  his  first  step  was  to 
raise  my  rent  to  an  amount  which  he  knew  I  could  not  pay  ; 
and  then,  my  Lord,  was  it  not  enough  to  turn  a  man's  blood  to 
gall,  my  wife,  my  children  dying  of  a  fever,  and  turned  out  on 
a  winter  day  to  starve  ?  I  have  been  a  desperate  man  since 
that  hour ;  many  and  great  are  the  sins  I  have  committed,  and 
now  they  rise  darkly  against  me ;  but  does  not  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley  also  share  that  guilt  ?  It  is  fearful  to  feel,  as  I  do  now, 
that  mine  own  sins  may  hurl  me  to  perdition,  and  that  they 
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are  the  work  of  another;  but,  tell  me,  my  Lord,  is  there  no 
hope — no  hope?" 

The  tone  of  agony  in  which  these  last  sentences  were  pro- 
nounced affected  the  compassionate  Lord  Fitzwarine,  and  the 
words  of  consolation  which  he  breathed  seemed  to  soothe  the 
unhappy  sufferer  ;  for  he  beckoned  Grayling  towards  him,  and, 
bidding  him  bend  down  his  head,  whispered  to  him  some  words, 
which,  as  far  as  they  met  the  ear  of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  seemed 
to  have  a  reference  to  his  own  liberation  ;  for  Grayling,  turning 
his  head  for  a  moment,  glared  fiercely  at  the  young  man,  and 
then  cried,  in  a  savage  accent,  "  No,  Wyatt,  not  before  the 
time  I  told  you  this  morning — not  even  for  you !  By  Heaven, 
Wyatt,  the  cursed  La  Roche  was  right,  your  tender  heart  has 
ruined  us  at  last ;  but,  if  it  rob  me  of  you,  my  friend,  it  shall 
not  rob  me  of  my  revenge." 

These  bitter  words,  it  may  be  well  believed,  excited  no  agree- 
able feelings  either  in  Lord  Fitzwarine  or  the  farmer,  both  of 
whom  had  been  close  prisoners  since  the  day  when  Wyatt  was 
wounded,  the  coiners  keeping  even  themselves  fast  in  their  re- 
treat. Since  the  first  day  of  Fitzwarine's  imprisonment,  he  had 
not  seen  La  Roche,  who,  it  appeared,  lay  in  a  vault  distant  from 
that  which  was  occupied  by  Wyatt.  Silly  Jemmy  had  more 
than  once  appeared  ;  but,  taking  no  notice  of  Fitzwarine  or  the 
farmer,  he  had  on  these  occasions  moaned  over  the  condition  of 
Wyatt,  with  a  degree  of  feeling  very  ill-assorting  with  his 
general  malevolence. 

A  dark  shade  meanwhile  seemed  to  pass  over  the  countenance 
of  Wyatt,  as  Grayling  returned  that  fierce  answer  ;  then,  as  if 
fearful  of  the  impression  which  it  would  make  on  the  mind  of 
Fitzwarine,  he  turned  towards  him,  and  said,  in  a  faint  tone,  as 
though  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  his  previous  long  speak- 
ing, "  Be  of  good  heart,  my  Lord — Stephen  Grayling  is  rough 
of  speech,  but  his  hand  will  deal  no  harm  against  those  for 
whom  his  friend's  last  breath  has  pleaded." 

The  head  of  Wyatt  sank  heavily  on  his  pillow  as  he  spoke 
thus,  and  his  eyes  closed  in  an  uneasy  slumber ;  for  he  often 
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started  and  muttered  inarticulately  for  the  half  hour  during 
which  it  held  him.  More  than  once  in  the  lapse  of  that  inter- 
val the  eyes  of  Fitzwarine  and  the  farmer  encountered  each 
other  with  an  anxious  gaze  :  during  his  first  imprisonment,  the 
spirits  of  Fitzwarine  had  been  supported  by  the  hope  that  he 
should  see  La  Roche  again,  and  learn  something  of  consequence 
to  the  fortunes  of  Sybil  Mandeville ;  but  that  hope  was  not 
only  now  greatly  diminished  in  itself,  but  appeared  of  very 
little  importance  in  comparison  with  his  own  position  as  a 
prisoner  among  a  gang  of  reckless  desperadoes  ;  the  considera- 
tion, too,  of  what  Sybil,  his  father,  sister,  and  friends,  were 
probably  enduring  on  his  account,  added  in  no  slight  degree  to 
Fitzwarine's  anxieties. 

As  Wyatt  was  now  stretched  in  sleep,  several  of  the  coiners, 
who  had  been  lounging  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  vault,  rose, 
and  softly  approached  the  pallet,  to  take  a  look  at  the  dying 
man. 

It  was  an  impressive  scene — the  gloomy  subterranean  abode, 
half-vault,  half-cavern ;  the  dark,  haggard  faces  of  the  coiners, 
men  made  hard  alike  by  suffering  and  by  guilt ;  the  noble  and 
intellectual  countenance  of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  and  the  bluff, 
ruddy  features  of  Farmer  Ashley— strange  to  meet  about  the 
bed  of  the  dying  man,  whose  ghastly  visage  contrasted  so  pain- 
fully with  them  all.  A  dull,  stifled  sound  suddenly  broke  on 
the  ear  of  Fitzwarine ;  it  did  not  come  from  the  sleeper,  but 
Grayling :  the  coiner,  the  thief,  the  man  who  had  taken  life, 
knelt  beside  the  only  being  he  had  ever  loved,  and  moaned  in 
the  anguish  of  his  heart ;  while  tears,  hot  tears,  were  on  the 
hard  hands  which  he  had  clasped  over  his  face.  Wyatt  now 
awoke,  and  again  beckoned  Lord  Fitzwarine — "  My  Lord,"  he 
said,  "poor  Lisette — she  is  a  good  girl ;  when  you  are  free,  oh, 
my  Lord,  leave  her  not  to  be  the  victim  of  the  world— promise, 
promise." 

Lord  Fitzwarine  gave  the  promise  which  the  dying  man 
sought,  and  then  the  eyes  of  Wyatt  closed  in  a  brief  slum- 
ber ;  when  he  again  opened  them,   his  mind  wandered,  and 
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was  evidently  with  the  scenes  of  his  former  life,  scenes  in 
which  Luntley  had  borne  too  prominent  a  part.  He  appeared 
to  plead  against  the  Baronet.  "What,  all  —  all!"  he  ex- 
claimed— "  all  the  cottages  on  the  hill  side,  must  they  be  pulled 
down,  too  ?  Oh,  good  Sir  Andrew,  they  will  take  but  little 
from  your  gardens ;  have  mercy  on  the  poor  creatures  who  live 
there !" 

After  speaking  thus,  Wyatt  was  for  some  minutes  silent,  but 
tossed  and  moaned  restlessly. 

"Poor  Robin!"  sighed  Farmer  Ashley,  "his  thoughts  are 
now  with  times  long  gone  by ;  'tis  fifteen  years,  my  Lord,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Fitzwarine,  "  since  the  cottages  which  he 
remembers  so  well  were  pulled  down  by  order  of  Sir  Andrew, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  taken  into  the  gardens  of 
Luntley  Hall :  alas  !  thirty  families  were  then  dispossessed  of  a 
home." 

"  But  did  not  Sir  Andrew  offer  to  those  unfortunate  people  a 
refuge  on  some  other  part  of  his  estate  ?"  inquired  Lord  Fitz- 
warine, in  a  low  tone. 

"  He  did,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Ashley ;  "  but  the  terms 
were  so  hard,  the  poor  men  could  not  take  them  ;  so  some  went 
over  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Draycot ;  but  the  good  Squire  was  un- 
able to  provide  for  them  all ;  and  others  left  the  country  alto- 
gether ;  while  a  few  fell  into  evil  ways,  like  poor  Wyatt  himself. 
But  hark!  my  Lord,  he  speaks  again." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  Wyatt,  "  I  did  shoot  the  pheasants  ; 
but  do  not  deal  hard  with  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — my  chil- 
dren were  all  starving — my  wife  was  sick — she  was  dead  when  I 
took  the  pheasants  home,  gentlemen.  Home,  too — such  a 
home ! — a  shed  made  of  boughs  and  mud.  Oh,  the  rich,  the 
happy  rich  !  'tis  sport  in  them  to  kill  a  bird ;  but  crime  in  a 
poor  man,  though  his  children  starve.  Does  nature  decree  this 
difference  between  the  rich  and  poor? — if  so,  she  should  make 
the  poor  insensible  to  hunger  and  to  cold !  Must  we  curse  fate 
because  we  are  poor — is  poverty  a  crime  ?" 

There  was  in  Wyatt, .  while  he  spoke  thus,  that  continual 
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change  of  position,  that  fearful  restlessness  which  is  so  sure 
a  token  of  approaching  death  ;  while  his  voice  was  even  unna- 
turally loud,  rapid,  and  distinct :  on  his  countenance,  too,  that 
awful  seal  was  visible,  the  impression  of  which,  when  once  be- 
held, can  never  more  be  mistaken.  Grayling  stood  in  stern 
silence  at  the  foot  of  the  pallet. ;  but,  as  the  other  coiners  now 
closed  round  their  wounded  companion,  many  a  bitter  word 
was  breathed  in  a  low  tone  by  them.  In  the  mind  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine  sad  and  solemn  thoughts  arose,  as  he  listened  to  the 
ravings  of  Wyatt,  whose  misery  was  so  clearly  traceable  to  the 
oppressions  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  ;  and  he  became  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  own  high 
station.  He  felt  that  the  rich  have  indeed  the  poor  given  to 
their  keeping,  and  that  it  is  woe  to  those  who  prove  unfaithful 
to  the  trust.  Meanwhile,  the  frenzy  of  Wyatt  assumed  a  new 
form  ;  he  talked  of  babbling  streams,  and  fields  of  corn,  and  of 
pleasant  rambles  in  the  merry  greenwood;  wife,  and  children, 
and  his  artless  cottage  life,  were  all  in  the  visions  of  that  unfor- 
tunate man.  "  Bring  your  wheel  to  the  door,  Lucy,"  he  said  ; 
"  there  now,  we  may  talk  while  I  cut  the  honeysuckle,  and  you 
spin — see  how  the  sun  dips  behind  the  woods,  Lucy — the  boys 
should  have  been  home  before  this — well,  well,  poor  things,  let 
them  be  happy ;  the  harvest  moon  will  light  them  back 
again." 

At  this  moment,  the  idiot,  silly  Jemmy,  entered  the  vault, 
and  crept  softly  towards  the  pallet  on  which  Wyatt  lay.  Sud- 
denly the  dying  man  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and,  sitting  up  in 
his  bed,  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  glassy,  unconscious  stare  upon 
those  who  surrounded  it ;  a  solemn  silence  succeeded  that  cry ; 
then  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  groping,  apparently,  for  some 
object  which  he  thought  was  within  his  reach — "  Grayling, 
Grayling,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  husky  tone,  "  where  are  you  ?— it 
is  dark,  but  I  thought  just  now  there  was  a  flood  of  sun- 
fight." 

Grayling  pressed  forward  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  assuring 
Wyatt  that  he  was  near,  took  his  hand  in  his  own. 

n2 
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"Ah!  that  is  well,"  gasped  Wyatt ;  "you  love  me,  Gray- 
ling ;  you  will  not  forget  me  !"  Then  he  paused,  and  his  cold 
fingers  closed  hard  upon  the  hand  of  Grayling,  while  a  terrible 
expression  passed  over  his  face — "Hark,  hark,  Grayling!"  he 
cried.  "  Pray  for  me,  Grayling !  I  am  called — but  another  name 
has  gone  forth,  yet  another  name !" 

"  What  name,  what  name  !"  cried  the  idiot,  eagerly  thrusting 
himself  forwards,  while  the  working  of  his  eldritch  features  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  fixed  and  ghastly  countenance  of 
Wyatt. 

"A  name,  a  name,  another  name!"  cried  Wyatt,  his  lips 
moving  as  if  by  mechanism,  not  as  though  he  answered  a  ques- 
tion. "  Yet  a  brief  space,  and  the  voice  shall  again  go  forth, 
the  voice  that  summons  Andrew  Luntley's  soul !" 

Wyatt  fell  back — a  frightful  rigidity  was  in  his  features ;  Lord 
Fitzwarine  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was  dead ;  but 
the  wild  cry  with  which  Stephen  Grayling  threw  himself  on  the 
body  was  lost  in  the  wilder  yell  of  silly  Jemmy — "  Ah,  ah,  news 
for  me,  news  for  me  !"  he  cried  ;  "  the  name  has  gone  forth,  the 
name  of  Andrew  Luntley — not  long,  then,  shall  my  father  wait — 
a  brief  space — why,  that  may  be  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  not 
more,  not  more.  Oh,  oh,  news ;  Andrew  Luntley,  prepare, 
prepare !" 


CHAPTEE   XX. 

"  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 

Is  rank  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts." 

Richard  II. 

Three  weeks  have  passed  away.  Three  weeks — a  brief  space 
indeed  in  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity,  a  brief  space  even  in  the 
span  of  human  existence  :  but  a  moment  may  bear  a  destiny  on 
its  wings ;  and  how  many  chances  and  changes  for  sorrow  and 
for  joy,  what  bitter  despair,  what  excelling  happiness,  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  limits  of  three  short  weeks  ! 
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The  great  sorrow  which  may  be  known  in  that  short  space, 
that  speck  of  time,  had  been  deeply  felt  by  the  persons  of  our 
tale.  There  was  grief  in  the  house  of  Lord  Aumerle :  if  wealth, 
and  rank,  or  even  virtue,  could  secure  happiness,  then  grief 
should  not  have  been  there. 

May,  that  month  dear  to  young  and  innocent  hopes,  sweet 
May,  with  its  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  its  rural  feasts,  had  now 
commenced;  and  its  balmy  air,  and  bright  daybeams,  while 
they  called  forth  the  butterflies  and  birds,  and  the  white  blos- 
soms on  the  hawthorn  spray,  infused  something  of  their  plea- 
santness and  beauty  even  into  the  dark  streets  of  dreary  London. 

That  bright  sunshine  and  sweet  air  played  cheerfully  across 
the  large  breakfast  parlour  in  the  town  mansion  of  Lord  Au- 
merle ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  persons  who  were  there  assembled 
responded  not  to  the  pleasant  springtide. 

Pre-eminent  in  sorrow  seemed  Sybil  Mandeville  and  Lord 
Aumerle.  Tears  could  not  have  left  a  deeper  shadow  on  the 
young  girl's  brow,  but  the  lofty  pride  of  her  character  kept  that 
grief  under  control :  there  were  no  loud  exclamations,  no  bursts 
of  vain  and  womanish  weakness.  Three  weeks  had  passed  away, 
and  yet  there  had  been  no  tidings  of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  though  a 
large  reward  had  been  offered  by  the  Earl.  The  idiot  Jemmy 
had  been  seen  no  more  at  Draycot,  and  the  general  fear  was, 
that  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  been  murdered — a  fear  to  which  his 
father  and  Sybil  Mandeville  were  the  last  to  yield.  But  fear 
had  now  strengthened  into  conviction  even  on  their  minds ;  and 
that  conviction  was  so  much  the  more  horrible,  that  they  had  so 
long  struggled  against  it.  Well  might  the  cheek  of  Sybil  have 
lost  its  rose-leaf  tint ;  well  might  grief  be  written  on  her  brow, 
and  that  of  Lord  Aumerle.  But  the  face  of  Sybil  _  seemed  to 
gain  in  dignity  what  it  lost  in  freshness ;  though  cold  and  pale 
as  marble^  it  was  serene  and  most  commanding  in  its  expres- 
sion, like  that  of  a  being  whose  hopes  and  thoughts  were  not  of 
this  world.  This  majesty  in  Sybil's  anguish  endeared  her  to  the 
heart  of  Lord  Aumerle:  her  countenance,  so  pale  and  sad,  but  yet 
so  fixed  and  calm,  was  indeed  the  counterpart  of  his  own.     The 
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Earl's  sorrow  for  his  son  had  no  voice  ;  he  had  tried  all  human 
means  to  develope  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance,  and  now 
hope  was  dead.  From  the  report  of  the  officers  who  had  seized 
Lisette,  who  was  still  detained  in  prison,  it  seemed  too  probable 
that  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  been  murdered  by  the  coiners.  Sor- 
row is  seldom  single ;  and,  amid  his  torturing  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Aumerle  felt  an  apprehension  for  that  of 
his  daughter,  whose  destiny  he  now  found  was  involved  in  that 
of  Harry  Draycot.  The  evils  which  Sybil  Mandeville  so  nobly 
struggled  against  at  once  crushed  the  less  heroic  spirit  of  Lady 
Anne ;  her  brother  seemed  lost  to  his  family  for  ever — her  lover 
still  languished  in  prison,  with  the  arm  of  the  law  stretched  out 
to  strike,  and  heavily  did  Lady  Anne  apprehend  that  the  blow 
would  fall.  The  severe  punishment  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  those  other  Oxford  students,  who 
had  been  accused  of  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  Chevalier, 
awakened  the  most  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  Harry 
Draycot' s  friends.  For  an  offence  so  slight,  and  committed  too  in 
the  heat  of  wine  and  the  recklessness  of  youth — for  this  offence 
the  students  had  been  condemned  to  walk  through  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  with  a  specification  of  their  crime  affixed  to  their 
foreheads  ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  nobles  each  ;  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years,  and  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour  for  the 
term  of  seven  years  after  their  enlargement. 

The  disgrace  of  such  a  punishment  as  this  was  most  appre- 
hended by  the  high-spirited  and  impetuous  Harry  Draycot- 
But  the  malice  of  Luntley  had,  it  seemed,  prepared  heavier 
charges  against  him — charges  which  would,  if  substantiated, 
subject  him  to  the  penalties  of  direct  treason  ;  and  the  legal 
advisers  of  young  Draycot  were  fain  to  admit  to  his  father  that 
the  case  bore  a  bad  complexion  for  him.  Sir  Andrew  was  ready 
to  swear  away  the  youth's  life,  and  his  cunning  and  his  money 
had  furnished  him  with  evidence  which  would  go  to  support  his 
oath. 

The  blow  which  he  had  received  from  Harry  Draycot  was  not 
forgotten,  and  Sir  Andrew  was  to  be  thereby  placed  in  the  win- 
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ning  position  of  one  who  had  suffered  and  been  insulted  for  the 
royal  cause.  The  chief  strength  of  the  Baronet's  designs  lay  in 
the  evidence  of  a  French  dealer  in  foreign  watches,  snuffboxes, 
and  other  trinkets,  who  pretended  that  he  had  been  long  em- 
ployed by  the  Jacobites  in  carrying  on  their  intrigues,  and  that 
in  his  capacity  of  an  agent  of  that  party  he  had  had  dealings 
with  Harry  Draycot.  It  appeared,  indeed,  even  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  before  the  matter  had  come  to  a 
trial,  that  the  character  of  this  man  was  as  little  calculated  to 
bear  an  investigation  as  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  himself. 
But  the  friends  of  young  Draycot  knew  but  too  well  that  the 
existing  government  would,  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  rather 
warp  the  law  to  obtain  judgment  against  Harry  than  look  im- 
partially to  find  him  innocent. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself 
could  do  little  more  than  pity  and  console ;  for,  truly  amiable  as 
was  his  character,  he  unfortunately  lacked  that  energy  which 
would  have  led  him  firmly  to  oppose  the  dignity  and  influence 
of  his  station  to  the  ambition,  violence,  and  ill  qualities  of 
his  brother,  who  openly  boasted  himself  the  supporter  of 
Luntley.  The  dispute  of  the  Baronet  with  Sybil  Mandeville 
had  become  the  topic  of  general  conversation.  Little  hope  did 
the  lawyers  venture  to  give  in  her  behalf,  unless  either  La 
Roche  or  the  curate  Wilson  could  be  produced ;  and  to  find 
these  men  the  most  skilful  agents  of  the  police  were  employed  ; 
for  upon  Sybil's  claims  it  was  sensibly  felt  that  the  fortunes  of 
her  friends  depended,  since  the  substantiation  of  those  claims 
must  utterly  destroy  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  who  at  present 
appeared  as  their  sole  and  dangerous  prosecutor. 

Other  troubles,  too,  pressed  hard  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Draycot.  The  petty  litigations  in  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
support  the  small  gentry  and  farmers  of  his  neighbourhood 
against  the  oppressions  and  insolence  of  Luntley  promised  to 
add  pecuniary  distress  to  his  other  misfortunes  ;  and  the  stout 
old  Squire  well  nigh  sank  under  their  united  burthen. 

This  was  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  might  well  account  for 
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the  look  of  grave  sadness  which  appeared  in  the  features  of  the 
equable  Alice  Morland,  on  the  morning  to  which  we  allude ; 
and  the  more  touching  air  of  sorrow  which  spoke  in  the  mild 
blue  eyes  of  Mildred  Draycot.  Lady  Anne,  who  had  been 
much  indisposed  for  the  last  few  days,  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  list- 
lessly turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with  a  vacant  look 
which  told  plainly  that  its  subject  did  not  occupy  her  thoughts. 
The  Earl  himself  was  thoughtfully  pacing  the  room,  while 
Mildred  Draycot  and  Alice  were  sitting  apart  with  the  old 
Squire,  endeavouring  to  raise  in  his  heart  those  hopes  which 
they  had  themselves  abandoned.  As  to  Sybil,  she  was  arrayed 
in  walking  attire,  and  sat  watching  with  an  anxious  air  the  tear 
which  she  saw  slowly  stealing  down  the  cheek  of  Lady  Anne, 
whose  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition  had  much  attached 
her,  though  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  claim  upon 
Sybil's  heart  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Lord  Fitzwarine. 

As  Sybil  thus  stood  mournfully  watching  the  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance of  Lady  Anne,  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 
Mr.  Curzon  entered.  Sybil  had  not  seen  Father  Lawson  since 
his  imprisonment ;  and  she  had  pleaded  so  hard  for  the  indulgence, 
that  Mr.  Curzon  had,  on  this  morning,  promised  to  take  her 
with  him  on  a  visit  which  he  designed  to  the  Benedictine.  The 
entrance  of  this  gentleman  roused  Sybil,  and,  approaching 
Lady  Anne,  she  took  her  hand.  "Be  of  heart,  dear  friend," 
she  exclaimed;  "  send  me  not  to  the  poor  father  with  the  re- 
flection of  these  sorrowful  looks  of  yours  upon  my  face.  I  will 
venture  upon  prophecy,  Lady  Anne — all  will  be  well  yet ;  I  will 
not  believe  that  injustice  so  great  as  that  of  Luntley  will  finally 
triumph :  to  contemplate  the  final  success  of  that  man  would  be 
too  much,  for  then  I  should  feel  that  my  cause  had  ruined  all 
my  friends." 

The  voice  of  Sybil  faltered  as  she  spoke  the  last  words  ; 
but  they  provoked  a  gentle  censure  from  Mr.  Curzon,  as  he 
drew  her  away  from  the  Earl  and  Mr.  Draycot,  who  each 
proffered  a  message  of  friendly  remembrance  to  Lawson.  "  Dear 
Miss  Mandeville,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  shall  rob  my  friend 
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Lawson  of  his  office,  and  impose  some  grave  penance  upon  you 
myself,  if  I  hear  you  again  make  a  remark  so  unchristian  as 
that  which  escaped  from  your  lips  even  now  ;  do  not  imagine 
the  Earl  and  Mr.  Draycot  are  so  worldly  as  to  impute  any  mis- 
fortune which  may  befall  them  to  their  interference  in  your  be- 
half. No,  Sybil,  despite  of  any  evil  which  may  be  wrought  for 
them  by  the  malice  of  your  oppressor,  be  assured  they  are  men 
who  refer  both  good  and  evil  to  the  wisdom  of  an  overruling 
Providence ;  and  that,  if  you  would  increase  the  measure  of  their 
distress,  that  purpose  can  be  no  better  effected  than  by  those 
accusations  of  yourself  being  the  cause  of  it  in  which  I  have 
heard  you  indulge  before  to-day." 

"Ah!  forgive  me,  Sir,"  cried  Sybil;  "I  acknowledge  that 
your  reproof  is  just,  but  admit  that  I  am  heavily  tried  ;  were  it 
not  for  this  horrible  uncertainty  respecting  Lord  Fitzwarine,  I 
could  support  all  else  ;  but,  oh,  Mr.  Curzon,  I  fear  we  must  no 
longer  nurse  a  hope  for  him." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  myself  abandon  all  hope  even  in  behalf  of 
Lord  Fitzwarine,"  answered  Curzon.  "  I  have  thought  deeply, 
Miss  Mandeville,  on  the  matter  of  his  disappearance,  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  if  he  have — of  which  indeed  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt — fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  people  who 
rescued  Farmer  Ashley,  and  who  have  hitherto  contrived  to  elude 
the  search  of  the  officers,  that  their  object  has  not  been  to  take 
the  life  of  Lord  Fitzwarine — rather,  I  should  imagine,  they  ex- 
pect to  answer  some  purpose  unknown  to  us  by  his  detention  ; 
that  he  had  been  particularly  sought  by  some  of  their  number 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  or  wherefore  the  mysterious  summons  of 
the  idiot  Jemmy  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Curzon,"  said  Sybil,  looking  up  earnestly  at  her 
friend,  "  do  not  in  pity  teach  me  to  nourish  a  false  hope  :  I  have 
endeavoured  for  the  last  few  days  to  nerve  myself  to  the  belief 
that  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  no  more." 

"And  thereby,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  the  Nonjuror, 
' '  you  have  perhaps  given  yourself  a  causeless  anguish.  It  is 
neither  religious  nor  philosophical  to  meet  distress  halfway  ;  it 
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is  true,  you  may  urge  upon  me  that  Lord  Aumerle  now  partakes 
of  your  despondency,  and  that  he  has  exhausted  all  possible 
methods  for  obtaining  news  of  his  son ;  but  that  which  all  our 
wisdom  or  ingenuity  fails  to  obtain  often  falls  to  us  by  what 
many  people  term  chance,  but  what  I  call  Providence." 

As  the  clergyman  thus  spoke,  he  pursued  his  way  down  Pall 
Mall,  with  Sybil  hanging  on  his  arm  ;  for  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  morning  had  determined  both  him  and  the  young  lady  to 
proceed  on  foot  to  the  prison  where  Mr.  Lawson  was  confined. 
This  prison  was^Newgate  ;  and,  as  Sybil  waited  for  admittance  at 
its  dark-browed  portal,  her  heart  sank,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  gloomy  walls,  and  it  required  all  her  recollection  of  the  late 
admonitions  of  Mr.  Curzon  to  restrain  the  tears  which  rushed 
into  her  eyes.  Thus  it  was,  perhaps,  that  she  failed  to  notice  a 
tall,  meanly-clad  man,  who  approached  very  near,  and  made  a 
sign  to  attract  her  attention,  while  Mr.  Curzon  spoke  to  the 
turnkey ;  this  man  had,  however,  been  loitering  some  time  near 
the  house  of  Lord  Aumerle,  when  Sybil  and  Mr.  Curzon  quitted 
it,  and,  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  avoid  suspicion,  had  also 
tracked  them  on  their  way  to  Newgate. 

On  Mr.  Curzon  turning  to  speak  to  Sybil,  while  the  turnkey 
withdrew  his  bolts  and  bars  for  their  admittance,  this  man  drew 
back,  with  a  sullen,  disappointed  air,  and,  after  watching  the  por- 
tal close  behind  them,  commenced  lounging  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  prison . 

Meanwhile  Sybil  and  Mr.  Curzon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of 
admittance  to  the  prisoner,  were  ushered  into  the  cell  which  the 
Benedictine  occupied.  It  was  an  apartment  small  and  gloomy 
enough,  but  not  altogether  destitute  of  comforts,  since  it  con- 
tained a  fire  grate  for  cold  weather,  three  chairs,  a  small  table, 
and  a  tolerably  decent  bed.  The  bare,  dusky  walls,  however, 
the  window  with  its  iron  bars  placed  high  in  the  wall,  struck  a 
mournful  apprehension  into  the  heart  of  Sybil,  and,  with  all  her 
calmness  gone,  she  sank  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  her  paternal 
friend. 

"  Why,  Sybil,  my  child !"  said  Lawson,  smiling,  as  he  raised 
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her,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  Now  shame  on  you  ;  for  you  are 
neither  a  true  Papist  nor  a  true  Mandeville,  if  you  give  me 
any  tears  on  this  visit.  Come  to  me  with  tears,  my  daughter ! 
Why,  I  had  flattered  myself  now  with  framing  a  fine  rebuke  for 
the  pride  which  I  expected  you  would  exhibit  on  seeing  your 
old  friend  suffering  in  a  good  cause." 

"Aye,  Miss  Mandeville,"  said  Curzon,  advancing,  "  we  must 
indeed  have  no  more  tears,  or  my  theological  opponent,  the 
father,  will  surely  misdoubt  the  tale  which  I  reported  to  him 
but  yesterday  from  the  lips  of  your  good  friend,  William  Ho- 
garth, wherein  the  honest  little  painter  set  off  in  a  style  as 
vigorous  as  that  of  his  pictures  the  heroism  which  Miss  Sybil 
Mandeville  exhibited  in  reproving  the  insolence  of  one  Mr. 
John  Wilkes,  and  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  her  cousin, 
Squire  Frankley." 

"  Ah,  that  contemptible  Frankley  !"  said  Lawson,  who,  with 
his  friends,  had  now  drawn  his  chair  to  the  little  table  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  cell — "  that  contemptible  Frankley !  he  is 
indeed  a  disgrace  to  his  religion  and  his  name :  to  me  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  father  seem  an  absolute  contradiction  to 
both.  But,  unfortunately,  it  furnishes  but  a  pregnant  example 
of  that  meanness  in  the  political  conduct  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics, which  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton  so  long  ago  pointed  out,  in 
their  support  of  that  worst  of  Whigs,  Sir  Robert  Walpole — 
good  Heaven,  could  human  baseness  go  a  greater  length!" 

Too  much  truth,  indeed,  had  these  remarks  of  Father  Lawson  : 
the  Catholics  figured  as  the  supporters  of  Walpole — that  very 
man  who,  when  it  was  proposed  to  restore  the  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, made  the  Papists  his  excuse  for  opposing  the  motion, 
though  all  their  influence  was  at  that  very  time  being  exerted 
in  behalf  of  his  own  candidates. 

Sybil  Mandeville,  meanwhile,  would  hear  no  word  of  the  in- 
sult which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  her  self-seeking  cousin, 
Squire  Frankley,  so  anxious  was  she  to  wring  from  Father  Law- 
son  his  opinion  as  to  his  own  position.  He  told  her,  and  truly, 
that  he  doubted  from  what  had  hitherto  passed  on  his  examina- 
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tions,  whether  Sir  Andrew  was  prepared  with  proofs  of  his  voca- 
tion sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  the  law.  "  It  appears  to  me> 
my  child,"  said  the  Benedictine,  "  that  his  malice  has  either 
overreached  itself,  and  that,  in  giving  his  information,  he  relied 
upon  some  testimony  against  me  which  has  been  since  with- 
drawn ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  obtaining  my  committal 
to  prison,  he  thought,  by  thereby  showing  me  the  dangers  of  my 
position,  to  seal  my  lips  in  your  cause." 

"  Ah,  dear  father,"  said  Sybil,  "  in  that,  at  least,  let  him  not 
be  disappointed ;  have  a  care  for  yourself,  for  my  sake." 

"  Sybil,"  said  Lawson,  taking  her  hand,  "  while  you  had  in 
the  world  no  other  protectors  than  poor  Alice  and  myself,  I 
would  not  have  stepped  forwards  with  the  avowal  that,  previous 

to  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  curate,  Wilson,  at  B ,  I 

united  the  hands  of  your  parents  in  marriage.  The  rite  which 
I  celebrated  would,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  avail  you  nothing  in 
the  eye  of  the  English  law ;  and  my  avowal  of  its  celebration 
would  not  at  that  time — as  I  hope  it  may  do  now — have  helped 
out  other  proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  Luntley,  whose  constant  as- 
sertion has  been,  that  not  even  the  voice  of  her  own  Church  had 
sanctified  the  union  of  Emma  Frankley  with  Gerald  Mande- 
ville." 

"Oh,  father!"  cried  Sybil,  rising  from  her  seat  at  these 
words,  "  you  will  not  be  so  rash — you  will  not  subject  yourself  to 
a  heavy  punishment,  perhaps  even  to  the  loss  of  life,  for  the  mere 
chance  of  slightly  helping  my  cause." 

"  I  shall  do  that,  my  child,  which  I  feel  to  be  proper,  at  any 
cost,"  answered  Lawson. 

"  Be  not  dispirited,  Miss  Mandeville,"  interposed  Curzon ; 
"  did  not  Lord  Aumerle  tell  us  yesterday  that  the  good  Prince 
Frederick  has  promised  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Lawson, 
no  less  than  to  that  of  our  friend,  Harry  Draycot  ?  And,  should  we 
be  able  yet  to  prove  Luntley  the  villain  that  he  is,  the  authorities 
will,  I  think,  scarcely  care  to  press  the  penalties  of  the  law 
against  any  person  whose  malicious  prosecutor  he  has  appeared 
to  be." 
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These  arguments  failed  to  convince  Sybil,  who  upon  this 
occasion  consulted  her  reason  much  less  than  her  heart ;  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  shake  the  resolution  of  Lawson  to  plead 
boldly,  if  he  found  it  advisable  on  her  account,  to  the  very 
charge  which  Luntley  had  brought  against  him,  she  took  leave 
of  her  early  friend  with  signs  of  despondency  which  all  her  re- 
collection of  the  late  admonitions  of  Mr.  Curzon  could  not 
enable  her  to  repress.  Thus  it  was,  that,  as  she  left  the  prison 
in  company  with  the  clergyman,  she  again  failed  to  observe  the 
man  who  had  endeavoured  to  attract  her  notice  before  she  en- 
tered it,  while  Curzon,  occupied  with  his  endeavours  to  console 
her,  was  equally  inattentive.  This  excellent  man  had,  since  the 
late  distresses  of  the  families  of  Squire  Draycot  and  Lord 
Aumerle,  been  their  chief  support  and  consolation,  actively  en- 
gaging in  the  search  after  Lord  Fitzwarine,  sustaining  the  spirits 
of  the  elder  Draycot,  or  visiting  Lawson  in  his  prison,  not,  as 
during  their  intercourse  at  Draycot  Manor,  to  hold  with  him  an 
amicable  dispute  upon  points  of  religious  difference,  but  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  monk  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest  between 
Sir  Andrew  Luntley  and  the  friends  of  Sybil  Mandeville,  and 
to  concert  all  measures  which  might  afford  a  chance  of  turning 
back  the  designs  of  the  Baronet  upon  his  own  head. 

Thus  then  it  was,  that,  being  deeply  engaged  in  converse 
with  Sybil,  Mr.  Curzon  also  failed  to  notice  the  man  who  still 
kept  close  upon  their  track.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far,  when  their  way  was  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  persons  who 
were  assembled  round  a  gentleman,  who,  upon  inquiry,  they 
found  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit. 

"  Poor  creature  !"  said  a  woman,  of  whom  Mr.  Curzon  had 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  crowd — "  I  doubt  it  is  grief  and  want 
of  food  have  made  him  ill ;  I  noticed  him  myself  walking  al6ng 
so  sorrowful  like,  before  he  fell  down ;  and  I  am  sure  one  would 
think  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  week,  for  his  bones  seem 
coming  through  his  skin." 

This  account  interested  both  the  clergyman  and  Sybil,  and 
they  pressed  forward  to  see  the  sufferer.      He  was  a  man  in  the 
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decline  of  life,  and  want  and  sorrow  were  indeed  traced  in  deep 
lines  upon  his  face,  the  expression  of  which,  even  in  the  deep 
swoon  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  resigned  and  patient.  Af- 
fected by  the  appearance  of  the  sick  man,  Mr.  Curzon  offered 
to  assist  the  person  who  was  supporting  him,  and  thus  for  a  mo- 
ment he  quitted  the  side  of  Sybil ;  at  that  moment  the  girl  felt 
her  hand  earnestly  seized  by  some  person  in  the  crowd— a  small 
slip  of  paper  was  forced  into  it ;  and,  as  she  turned  her  head, 
she  perceived  a  tall,  dark  man,  whose  face  she  had  a  vague  per- 
ception of  having  seen  before.  He  bent  down  his  head  when  he 
saw  the  eyes  of  Sybil  fixed  upon  him ;  and  then,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Curzon,  who  was  occupied  with  the  sick  man,  who  seemed  re- 
covering from  his  swoon,  he  whispered,  "  Look  to  the  paper  I 
have  given  you,  lady,  but  say  not  a  word  to  your  friend ;  you 
are  trusted,  but  beware  if  you  break  the  trust." 

Sybil  would  have  inquired  the  meaning  of  these  words,  but 
the  man,  darting  upon  her  a  significant  look,  withdrew  from  the 
place  where  he  stood,  and  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  : 
he  was  the  same  person  who  had  watched  her  that  morning  from 
the  time  she  had  left  the  house  of  Lord  Aumerle. 

This  incident  had  passed  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Curzon,  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  unfortunate  stranger,  to  whom,  as  he  now  ap- 
peared reviving,  the  clergyman  addressed  a  compassionate  in- 
quiry as  to  his  name  and  place  of  abode.  The  stranger  gazed 
vacantly  at  Mr.  Curzon,  as  though  unconscious  of  the  meaning 
of  his  words ;  but,  his  eyes  happening  to  fall  upon  the  face  of 
Sybil,  who  stood  before  him,  a  strong  spasm  shook  his  frame, 
and  a  look  of  anguish  and  surprise  passed  over  his  face ;  then  he 
turned  hastily  to  speak  to  Mr.  Curzon,  but  his  extreme  weak- 
ness again  overcame  him — the  half-formed  words  died  upon  his 
lips,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  relapsed  into  insensibility.  Mean- 
while, the  mob  which  had  gathered  round  him  expressed  contrary 
opinions — some  recommending  that  the  stranger  should  be  con- 
veyed forthwith  to  an  hospital ;  others,  more  inhuman,  noticing 
with  a  sneer  his  faded  attire,  observed  that  he  was  without  doubt 
some  lazy  -vagrant,  who  made  a  pretence  of  illness  in  order  to 
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excite  compassion  ;  -while  a  few  proposed  to  carry  him  to  the 
nearest  chemist's  shop. 

"  A  chemist's  shop,  indeed  !"  cried  the  woman  who  had  before 
spoken  to  Mr.  Curzon — "a  chemist's  shop!  why  a  bason  of 
broth  would  do  the  poor  man  more  good  than  all  the  nasty 
drugs  of  all  the  chemists  in  London  ;  come  now,  my  lads,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  a  couple  of  stout  young  men,  "  be 
charitable,  and  carry  this  poor  gentleman  to  my  house  ;  it  is  the 
first  fruiterer's  shop  that  you  come  to  in  Newgate-street,  and 
then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  him  ;  come  now,  let  us  leave  it 
to  the  rich  to  be  uncharitable  :  God  help  us,  if  we  who  are  poor 
cannot  take  pity  on  one  another  !" 

No  one  could  refuse  to  aid  in  the  generous  intent  of  this 
woman,  and  accordingly  the  two  young  men  released  Mr.  Cur- 
zon, who  was  still  supporting  the  sick  stranger.  An  appointment 
which  the  former  had  made  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  fol- 
low his  inclination,  which  would  have  been  to  watch  by  this  per- 
son till  his  recovery.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  woman,  whose 
neat  but  humble  attire  showed  how  much  of  real  charity  she  must 
have,  who,  in  spite  of  her  own  poverty,  could  step  forward  to 
succour  one  who  seemed  more  unfortunate  than  herself,  he  in- 
quired her  name,  spoke  a  few  words  in  commendation  of  the 
part  which  she  had  taken,  and  then,  giving  her  some  money 
together  with  a  card  of  his  own  address,  bade  her,  should  he 
sufficiently  revive,  learn  that  of  the  stranger  ;  but,  in  case  the 
latter  remained  too  ill  to  be  removed  from  her  house,  to  let  him 
know,  and  he  would  be  answerable  for  any  expense  which  she 
might  encounter. 

"  The  Lord  reward  your  reverence  !"  said  the  woman,  curtsey- 
ing, after  she  had  looked  at  the  card — "  I  will  be  sure  and  let 
your  reverence  know  how  the  poor  gentleman  goes  on :  and  my 
name,  Sir,  is  Widow  Hammond,  at  the  little  fruit  shop  in  New- 
gate-street." 

"I  shall  remember  that  name,"  said  Sybil,  to  Mr.  Curzon,  as 
she  walked  homewards,  "  as  the  name  of  a  good  and  kind 
woman.  Oh,  Sir,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  that  there  are  good 
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hearts  in  the  world  !  how  many  worthy  people  I  have  known 
and  as  yet  only  one  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  !  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  it  should  be  so  much  more  easy  to  effect  evil  than  to  do 
good ;  you  now,  Sir,  and  the  excellent  Earl,  and  Squire  Dray- 
cot,  and  dear  Father  Lawson  !  one  bad  man,  this  vile  Sir 
Andrew,  has  caused  unhappiness  to  people  so  amiable,  has 
singly  done  more  evil  than  your  united  virtues  could  do  good  ; 
alas,  Sir,  why  should  this  be  ?" 

"  To  ask  that  question,  my  dear  child,"  answered  Mr.  Curzon, 
"  is  in  some  measure  to  impugn  the  wisdom  even  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, who,  in  a  manner  inscrutable  to  our  weak  comprehension, 
worketh  good  out  of  evil ;  but,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  we  may 
believe  that  the  Sir  Andrew  Luntleys  live,  to  test  the  constancy 
of  those  who  are  better  than  themselves." 

This  reply,  perhaps,  did  not  altogether  satisfy  Sybil,  whose 
young  and  warm  heart  could  not  contemplate  with  a  due 
patience  good  and  virtuous  people  enduring  deep  grief  at  the 
hand  of  Luntley.  The  paper,  too,  which  when  she  had  received 
it,  she  had  thrust  hastily  into  her  bosom,  now  recurred  to  her 
mind,  and  she  was  inclined  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Curzon  ;  but  the 
secret  and  cautious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  delivered,  and 
the  threat  of  evil  should  she  reveal  having  received  it,  restrained 
her,  and  she  resolved  at  least  to  examine  before  she  spoke  of 
it. 

Deception  under  any  form  was,  however,  a  thing  so  new  to 
Sybil,  that  she  felt  pain  at  practising  it  even  for  a  moment  : 
anxious,  too,  as  she  was  to  peruse  this  mysterious  paper,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  tedious  to  her  appeared  the  remainder  of  the 
way  to  Pall  Mall,  and  with  what  eagerness,  on  her  arrival  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Aumerle,  she  hastened  to  her  chamber,  and  taking 
the  note  from  her  bosom,  tore  it  open  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. 

Little  did  Sybil  imagine  that  the  past  morning  had  witnessed 
another  circumstance  of  high  import  to  her  fate,  and  that  in 
the  sick  stranger  she  had  beheld  no  other  than  the  curate 
Wilson. 
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"  With  him  went  Danger,  clothed  in  ragged  weed, 
Made  of  beare's  skin,  that  him  more  dreadful  made ; 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadful ;  he  did  need 
Strange  horror  to  deform  his  grisly  shade  : 
A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 
In  th'  other  was,  this  mischiefe,  that  mishap, 
"With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade, 
"With  th'  other  he  his  friends  meant  to  enrage  ; 

For  whom  he  could  not  kill,  he  practised  to  entrap." 

Faery  Queene. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which 
the  paper  had  been  given  to  Sybil  Mandeville,  that,  wrapped  in 
a  mantle,  and  with  a  thick  veil  drawn  over  her  face,  she  ap- 
proached the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  which,  as  be- 
fore observed,  was  at  that  time  blocked  up  with  houses  of  a 
mean  character.  The  beauty  of  the  evening  was  worthy  that 
of  the  day  which  had  preceded  it — a  lovely  May  evening,  with  a 
light  breeze,  and  a  golden  sunset,  which  not  even  the  gloom  of 
the  London  streets  could  wholly  obscure. 

On  reaching  the  church,  Sybil  threw  back  her  veil,  and,  look- 
ing cautiously  round,  seemed  to  be  in  some  hesitation.  A  few 
minutes,  however,  decided  her ;  for,  on  looking  up  at  the  church 
clock,  she  perceived  the  minute  hand  pointing  at  the  quarter 
after  seven  ;  and,  with  a  slight  nervous  shudder,  as  though  sum- 
moning all  her  resolution,  she  approached  the  portico  of  the 
church,  and,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars,  drew  out  a  white 
bandkerchief,  which  she  held  conspicuously  in  her  hand.  Within 
three  minutes  of  the  time  when  Sybil  took  her  station  there, 
the  same  man  who  had  given  the  paper  to  her  in  the  morning 
started  from  the  entrance  of  a  murky  court,  opposite  the  church, 
and  approached  her  at  a  rapid  pace.  "  Thanks,  lady,  for  this 
confidence,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  generous :  you  are  true  to  your 
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time,  but  we  have  none  now  to  lose ;  will  it  please  you  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  dwelling  of  the  person  from  whom  I  con- 
veyed to  you  the  letter  ?" 

The  face  of  Sybil  at  that  moment  was  a  trifle  paler  than 
usual,  and  her  lip  slightly  trembled  as  she  replied,  "I  know 
not,  indeed,  if  I  am  not  rather  more  confident  than  prudent ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  letter  assures  me  that  he  can  give  tidings  of 
Lord  Fitzwarine ;  I  would  dare  much  to  obtain  news  of  him, 
though,  alas,  such  are  the  plots  in  agitation  against  me,  that  I 
know  not  but  that  this  may  be  one  more  subtle  than  the  rest : 
but  I  submit  to  my  anxiety  in  behalf  of  Lord  Fitzwarine ;  I 
feel  that  a  half-confidence  is  useless — I  am  willing  to  accom- 
pany you  at  once." 

"Ah,  lady,"  cried  the  man,  "I  perceive  you  do  not  know 
me ;  but  believe,  I  could  not  do  an  injury  to  you — you  are 
safe,  lady,  with  me,  as  though  you  were  among  your  great 
friends  :  this  morning  was  not  the  first  time  of  our  meeting." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,"  answered  Sybil ;  "  some 
consciousness  I  have  of  having  seen  your  face  before,  but  upon 
what  occasion  I  cannot  recollect." 

"  Ah,  lady,"  replied  the  man,  "  you  make  but  little  of  your 
good  deeds,  or  you  would  not  forget  those  to  whom  they  are 
rendered ;  this  may  perhaps  be  well  on  your  part,  but  it  were 
not  well  for  me  to  forget  so  soon  the  benefactress,  who  but 
three  weeks  since  saved  me  and  my  wife  from  starvation ;  it 
was  I,  lady,  who  guided  you  from  Seven  Dials  to  St.  Martin's 
•  Lane,  and  upon  whom  you  then  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold. 
Sweet  lady,  you  will  not  fear  to  trust  to  my  guidance  now — you 
will  not  think  I  could  harm  you." 

The  earnest  tone  and  grateful  look  with  which  these  words 
were  uttered  would  have  banished  any  apprehension  from 
Sybil's  mind,  had  she  still  entertained  it ;  and  it  was  with  a  high 
hope,  not  only  in  behalf  of  her  own  fate,  but  also  in  that  of 
Fitzwarine,  that  she  now  followed  the  man  along  that  same 
labyrinth  of  courts  through  which  he  had  been  her  conductor 
three  weeks  before.     He  paused,  after  about  ten  minutes'  rapid 
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walking,  at  the  mouth  of  a  dark  and  narrow  archway.  "  Lady," 
he  said,  "  I  promised  those  by  whom  I  was  entrusted  to  be 
your  guide  that  I  would  give  you,  when  we  arrived  here,  the 
choice  of  being  led  blindfold  to  their  abode,  or  of  returning 
without  that  information  which  you  seek.  I  do  not  mistrust 
you,  lady,  or  believe  that  you  would  betray  any  poor  wretches, 
however  guilty,  who  mean  nothing  but  good  towards  you.  But 
some  among  those  who  desire  speech  with  you  are  suspicious ; 
and  you  must  either  submit  to  tie  your  handkerchief  across 
your  eyes,  or  return  as  you  came." 

Sybil  shrank  from  this  proposal ;  but  a  short  reflection  sufficed 
to  show  her  that  hesitation  upon  such  a  point  was  superfluous 
where  she  had  already  resolved  to  dare  so  much,  and  she  passed 
her  handkerchief  across  her  eyes  in  the  mode  required.  Her 
conductor  then  led  her  some  way,  apparently  among  confined 
and  winding  courts  ;  for  the  air  was  close,  and  had  an  unplea- 
sant odour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  paused,  and  Sybil 
heard  him  give  three  knocks  at  a  door,  followed  by  a  peculiar 
shrill  whistle.  Immediately  the  door  was  opened ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  something  of  a  shudder  of  apprehension  chilled 
the  girl's  heart,  as  she  heard  it  heavily  bolted  and  barred  after 
she  had  been  led  into  the  house.  The  bandage  was  then  re- 
moved from  her  eyes,  and  she  found  herself  standing  in  the 
dusky  passage  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  and  almost  ruinous 
dwelling,  the  paint  discoloured  with  dirt  and  damp,  and  in 
many  places  peeled  off  the  wainscot.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  this  house,  miserable  as  was  its  present  condition,  had 
once  been  an  habitation  of  the  affluent ;  for,  dark  and  gloomy 
as  was  the  passage  in  which  Sybil  stood,  it  was  wide  and  lofty, 
and  at  its  termination  was  a  spacious  staircase,  with  the  dim 
rays  of  the  waning  sun  falling  on  it  from  a  skylight  above,  and 
discovering  the  dark  hue  of  the  stairs,  and  their  heavy  twisted 
balustrades  covered  with  dust. 

The  eyes  of  Sybil  now  turned  somewhat  fearfully  from  her 
original  conductor  to  the  man  who  admitted  her  to  the  house : 
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the  survey  was  not  satisfactory ;  for  his  countenance,  while  it 
showed  less  of  misery,  betokened  perhaps  more  of  crime. 

Little  time,  however,  was  allowed  for  her  to  indulge  in  any 
speculation  respecting  her  present  strange  position  ;  for  a  hurried 
impatient  foot  came  bounding  over  the  staircase,  an  unearthly, 
but  well-known  laugh  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  old  house, 
and,  clearing  twenty  stairs  at  a  spring,  silly  Jemmy  stood  be- 
fore her. 

In  his  hand  the  unfortunate  being  held  a  branch  of  moss  roses, 
the  earliest  of  the  season — their  fair,  fragrant  flowers,  contrast- 
ing, like  the  beauty  of  Sybil  herself,  with  the  gloom  of  the  place, 
and  the  stern  countenances  of  its  inhabitants.  "  Ah,  ah,  lady, 
sweet  lady,  fair  lady,"  cried  the  idiot,  forcing  the  flowers  into 
her  hand  as  he  spoke ;  "the  winter,  lady,  has  been  dark  and 
long,  but  the  pleasant  springtime  has  now  come,  and  the  rose 
has  put  forth  its  leaves  !  So,  so,  my  father  has  work,  much  work 
in  the  dark  winter — he  deals  with  its  desolation  and  its  storm  ; 
but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spring,  with  its  bright  sun- 
shine, and  its  young  flowers.  He  calls  those  who  do  his  bidding 
to  their  homes  in  the  sweet  springtime  ;  oh,  oh,  he  makes  ready 
now  for  a  staunch  servant :  Andrew  Luntley,  prepare !  prepare ! 
But  you,  fair  lady,  oh,  be  glad ;  it  is  the  time  for  the  young  rose, 
and  the  time  for  you  :  follow  me,  follow  me." 

The  more  than  usually  wild  matter  and  manner  of  the  idiot's 
speech  passed  unnoticed  by  Sybil,  in  her  eagerness  to  elicit  from 
him  something  respecting  the  fate  of  her  lover  who  had  been  by 
his  cunning  decoyed  from  Draycot ;  and,  heedless  of  any  danger, 
she  sprang  after  silly  Jemmy,  up  the  wide  but  dim  staircase. 
Unacquainted,  however  as  she  was  with  the  house,  she  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  idiot,  who,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
darted  down  a  narrow  passage,  and  was  lost  to  her  sight  in  the 
gathering  obscurity  of  the  evening,  Sybil,  though  she  still  heard 
the  voice  of  silly  Jemmy  shouting  to  her  to  follow  him,  now  he- 
sitated on  the  landing,  till  the  man  who  had  brought  her  to  the 
house  ascended  the  stairs,  and  offered  her  his  guidance.  Down 
the  dim  passage  which  silly  Jemmy  had  entered  she  was  then 
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led :  the  latter  had  now  opened  the  door  of  a  chamber  at  its  ex- 
tremity, to  which  chamber  Sybil  was  conducted.  This  apart- 
ment, considering  the  apparent  size  of  the  house,  was  a  small 
one :  the  wainscot,  like  that  of  the  entrance  hall,  had  originally 
been  painted  white,  but,  like  it,  had  now  assumed  from  age  a 
dirty  yellow  colour. 

A  thick  coat,  too,  of  smoke  and  dirt  obscured  the  single  win- 
dow, and  with  regard  to  furniture  the  aspect  of  the  apartment 
was  sufficiently  miserable  ;  the  floor  was  uncarpeted,  and  a 
rickety  table,  some  half  dozen  wormeaten  chairs,  a  truckle  bed- 
stead, and  an  iron  fender  devoured  with  rust,  made  the  total  of 
its  appointments.  The  brightness  of  the  setting  sun  still  pierced 
even  through  the  begrimed  window  panes,  and  the  evening  had 
the  warmth  of  a  more  advanced  season  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  a 
large  fire  blazed  in  the  old  rusty  stove  of  this  small  apartment ; 
and  a  man  who  was  seated  beside  it  stretched  out  his  thin, 
trembling  hands  towards  the  blaze,  as  though  he  were  suffering 
from  intense  cold.  It  was  a  large  elbow  chair  in  which  this 
person  sat;  and  the  pillows  which  were  placed  around  him,  and 
the  loose  garment  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  no  less  than  the 
sickly  hue  of  his  outstretched  hands,  told  that  he  was  in  ill 
health.  At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  and  the  voice  of 
silly  Jemmy  bidding  Sybil  advance,  this  man  turned  his  head  ; 
and  in  the  haggard,  ghastly  features,  worn  alike  by  disease,  and 
the  dark  traces  of  malignant  passion,  Sybil  recognised  the 
stranger  of  Llewenge. 

Sick,  faint,  shivering,  as  he  was  with  illness,  an  expression  of 
fiend- like  joy,  shot  across  the  features  of  La  Roche  as  the  young 
girl  approached  him.  "  Ha  !  ha  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  well — 
you  come — you  come,  Sybil  Mandeville ;  here,  nearer,  girl, 
nearer — you  shall  be  lady  of  Rodenhurst  yet — I  have  much  to 
tell.  Ah,  Luntley  !  cunning  devil,  who  outwits  you  now  ?  Feed 
on  dainties,  and  sleep  on  down — oh,  oh,  there  shall  be  the 
gibbet,  the  gibbet  for  you  yet !" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  La  Roche  shook  his  bony  fist  with  an  air 
of  malignant  triumph,  while  the  light  from  the  fire,  and  the 
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last  struggling  beam  of  the  sunlight,  crossing  each  other,  threw 
his  ghastly  countenance  into  strong  relief,  his  hollow  eyes  glar- 
ing like  the  fire  itself  from  their  deep  cavities,  while  the  sallow 
tint  of  his  complexion,  and  his  features  wasted  by  disease  till  it 
seemed  as  though  the  parchment  skin  were  drawn  over  the 
visage  of  a  skeleton,  so  heightened  the  expression  of  that  cruelty 
and  revenge  which  was  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  that  Sybil, 
terror-stricken  by  his  aspect,  and  the  hollow,  unnatural  tones  of 
his  voice,  shrunk  away  as  though  he  were  not  human,  and  clung 
even  to  the  poor  creature  whom  her  charity  had  saved  from 
starvation. 

This  man  mistook  the  cause  of  her  terror  :  "Be  not  alarmed, 
lady,"  he  said  ;  "  Mr.  La  Roche  will  do  you  no  harm— your 
enemy,  Sir  Andrey  Luntley,  is  also  his." 

At  these  words,  La  Roche  burst  into  a  loud,  sneering  laugh — 
' '  Thy  enemy !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  yes,  girl,  he  is  mine,  he  is  mine ; 
and  we  will  hang  him,  girl — we  will  hang  him.  The  gallows, 
the  gallows,  for  the  great  Sir  Andrew  Luntley !" 

"  Ah,  ah,  the  gallows !  the  gallows !"  shouted  silly  Jemmy. 
"  Prepare,  Luntley,  prepare  !  the  voice  went  forth  to  call  thee 
full  three  weeks  ago !" 

A  deadly  horror  crept  over  the  heart  of  Sybil,  as  she  listened 
to  La  Roche.  She  had  been  ever  haunted  by  the  most  hideous 
suspicions  as  to  her  father's  fate ;  and  now  she  apprehended 
that  those  suspicions  were  about  to  be  confirmed.  And  this  man, 
La  Roche — with  villain  stamped  so  legibly  on  his  face,  who 
talked  of  gibbets  for  Sir  Andrew  Luntley — what  share  had  he 
borne  in  the  Baronet's  foul  deeds  that  he  could  threaten  so 
much  ?  Might  not  her  father's  blood  be  also  on  his  hand?  It 
was  a  frightful  thought ;  but  the  high  enthusiasm  of  Sybil's  na- 
ture rose  to  the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  in  a  firm  tone  she  addressed 
La  Roche,  who,  with  his  teeth  chattering  as  in  an  ague  fit,  had 
sunk  back  upon  the  pillows.  "  You,  then,"  cried  Sybil,  "are  Phi- 
lip La  Roche.  Oh,  bethink  you,  what  memories  are  in  my  mind 
associated  with  your  name.  Deeply,  indeed,  has  Sir  Andrew 
Luntley  injured  me  ;  but  ask  yourself,  whether  his  cunning  even 
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had  not  been  innocuous  but  for  your's  ?  And  learn  this, 
La  Roche,  that  your  tale  must  be  indeed  fair  and  free  to  gain 
credence  with  my  friends :  too  much  reason  have  they  to  suspect 
you.  "Why  have  you  become  just  so  late  ? — and  where,  oh,  where 
is  Lord  Fitzwarine  ?" 

A  withering  sneer  curled  the  white  lips  of  La  Roche  while 
Sybil  spoke.  He  leaned  again  towards  the  fire,  as  though  its 
warmth  were  necessary  to  keep  up  the  vital  action  in  his  atte- 
nuated frame;  but  at  the  same  time,  turning  his  head  towards 
Sybil,  he  peered  up  in  her  faee,  with  an  expression  equally  par- 
taking of  amazement  and  contempt.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  nod- 
ding his  head  as  she  concluded,  "  I  know  it  all.  Poor  thing, 
poor  thing — I  know  you  are  really  one  of  those  silly  creatures 
who  have  a  faith  in  honour  and  honesty,  and  such  like  chimeras. 
But  do  not  suppose  Philip  La  Roche  such  a  green  fool,  oh,  oh," 
continued  the  wretch,  with  a  chuckle  that  thrilled  the  soul  of 
Sybil,  as  she  listened — "  oh,  oh,  do  you  ask  why  I  am  just  so 
late  ?  Just,  faugh!  what  is  it  to  be  just?  Hark  you,  lady,  I 
will  tell  the  truth ;  for  you  are  here  in  my  power,  and  it  is  quite 
safe  to  speak  the  truth.  I  have  not  sent  to  you  from  what  you 
call  a  love  of  justice — no,  no.  I  am  influenced  by  a  motive  which 
the  world  understands  far  better — a  love  of  self,  lady,  a  love  of 
self.  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  has  deeply  injured  you — true ;  and  I 
do  not  care  for  that ;  but  he  has  injured  me,  and  therefore  will 
I  help  you  to  revenge." 

"Wretched  man,"  replied  Sybil,  "it  is  justice,  and  not  re- 
venge, which  I  seek.  But,  in  mercy — if  you  know  the  meaning 
of  that  word — put  me  out  of  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine ;  your  letter  spoke  of  him,  or  I  had  not  ventured 
hither." 

"  Be  content  about  Lord  Fitzwarine,  Miss  Mandeville,  he  is 
safe,  he  is  safe,"  answered  La  Roche.  "  And  as  to  what  you 
seek  with  regard  to  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  well  call  it  justice,  if 
it  pleases  you  to  employ  such  a  dainty  word — I  have  no  time  to 
dispute  about  words,  young  lady.  And  now,  you  will  understand, 
I  have  sent  for  you  hither,  because  you  are  the  only  person  whom 
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I  consider  I  can  safely  trust ;  and,  much  as  I  long  for  revenge 
upon  Sir  Andrew,  I  am  not  inclined  to  risk  my  own  neck  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  Now,  Miss  Mandeville,  I  will  furnish  you  with  the 
means  both  of  proving  your  mother's  marriage  and  Luntley's 
guilt.  But  you  must  first  swear  to  hold  me  scathless — to  con- 
ceal for  the  present,  from  those  whom  you  call  your  friends,  that 
you  have  had  this  interview  with  me  ;  nay,  even  to  depart  this 
night  for  Rodenhurst  ;  for  there  lies  all  the  mystery  of  your 
fate — the  secret  which  shall  set  Lawson,  and  Harry  Draycot, 
and  Lord  Fitzwarine  free  ;  which  shall  give  you  rich  lands,  and 
an  honourable  name ;  and  yield  your  foe,  your  deadly  foe,  to 
ruin." 

"  Alas !  what  is  this  which  you  demand  of  me  ?"  exclaimed 
Sybil.  "  Bethink  you,  La  Roche,  whether  I  ought  to  place  a 
trust  in  you.  You  require,  too,  that  I  should  swear :  can  you 
value  the  oaths  of  others,  who  have  broken  every  oath  your- 
self?" 

"  I  believe  that  your  oath  would  be  to  me  a  security,  Sybil 
Mandeville,"  answered  La  Roche ;  "  because,  as  I  before  said,  I 
know  you  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  fools  who  believe  in 
that  farce  of  virtue  by  which  wise  people  profit.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  give  me  your  oath  or  not,  Sybil ;  but,  if  you  do  give, 
I  know  you  will  not  break  it ;  and,  unless  you  give  it,  no  word 
more  that  affects  your  fortunes  shall  pass  my  lips." 

"What,  what  would  you  have  me  swear?"  cried  Sybil,  with 
a  harassed  look.  "  Did  you  not  say,  too,  that  I  must  depart 
for  Rodenhurst  this  night,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
friends?  Alas,  to  what  torturing  anxiety  should  I  not  subject 
them  !  Besides,  I  have  not  money  enough  about  me  to  under- 
take such  a  journey." 

"If  the  last  objection,  Miss  Mandeville,  be  the  chief  one,"  re- 
plied La  Roche,  drawing  a  purse  of  gold  from  his  bosom,  and 
flinging  it  with  a  careless  air  upon  the  table,  "  let  it  cease  at 
once  :  here  is  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  your  journey.  I 
am,  indeed,  anxious  that  you  should  undertake  that  jour- 
ney, as  I  am  anxious  for  revenge.     A  little  reflection  will  show 
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that  you  had  best  accept  my  terms.  Say  that  you  refuse  them, 
then  you  depart  from  this  house  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
approached  it,  uncertain  even  as  to  the  fate  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  ; 
and  assuredly  with  no  means  of  retracing  your  steps  hither,  to  set 
the  hounds  of  the  law  Upon  my  track.  See,  now,  the  worth  of 
your  virtue,  lady  ;  it  docs  not  put  you  out  of  my  power.  But, 
before  I  tell  you  how  you  may  develope  the  mysteries  of  the  de- 
serted Manor,  you  must,  as  I  said  before,  make  oath  that  you 
will  proceed  there  immediately  and  alone,  and  in  all  particulars 
follow  my  directions." 

"  Alas !"  said  Sybil,  "  this  seems  to  me  indeed  a  rash  oath  :  it 
is  vain  for  me  to  bid  you  beware  how  you  again  betray  the 
orphan,  for  you  defy  eternal  justice  even  on  the  margin  of  the 
grave ;  but  I  will  put  my  trust  in  that  Heaven  which  you,  un- 
happy, man  have  set  at  nought :  if  your  villany  have  but  spread 
for  me  a  new  snare,  I  shall  have  in  every  calamity  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  I  have  risked  all  for  those  who  have  risked 
their  all  for  me." 

' '  You  will  give  me  your  oath,  then,  and  depart  for  Roden- 
hurst  to-night,"  cried  La  Roche,  with  a  wild  exultation — 
"  brave  girl,  brave  girl !" 

A  slight  tremor,  however,  was  in  Sybil's  manner  as  she  took 
the  dangerous  vow ;  at  a  sign  from  La  Roche,  the  man  who  had 
conducted  her  to  the  house  then  withdrew ;  but  the  idiot, 
Jemmy,  crept  nearer,  and  crouched  at  her  feet,  while  La  Roche 
gave  note  how  she  was  to  proceed  on  arriving  at  Rodenhurst, 
delivering  to  her,  to  be  used  there,  a  set  of  small  and  curiously 
wrought  keys :  hints,  too,  of  horrible  deeds  there  were  in  his 
speech,  which  blanched  the  young  girl's  cheek  as  she  listened  ; 
uncertain  and  mysterious  were  those  hints,  scarce  seeming  to 
justify  the  words  of  the  idiot,  who  started  up,  as  La  Roche 
ceased  speaking,  and  cried,  with  a  loud  voice — "  Ah,  ah — pre- 
pare, prepare  ;  my  father  waits  ;  he  has  waited  long  enough  ;  ha, 
ha,  the  halter  first,  and  then  the  coffin  and  the  shroud !  oh, 
Andrew  Luntley,  prepare !" 

An  hour  afterwards,  from  the  chamber  of  an  inn,  Sybil,  in 
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great  agony  of  mind,  wrote  to  Alice  Morhnd,  imploring  her  to 
pardon  the  first  act  of  the  life  of  her  adopted  child  unsanctioned 
by  her  approval :  in  that  letter,  too,  Sybil  bade  her  friends  to 
be  of  good  heart;  concealing  how  much  she  was  herself  risking 
in  their  behalf,  she  spoke  confidently  of  the  defeat  of  Luntley, 
crowning  all  with  the  assurance,  by  which  she  was  herself  in- 
deed mainly  supported,  that  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  alive,  and 
well. 

Before  the  dawn  Sybil  was  far  on  her  way  to  the  deserted 
Manor  of  Rodenhurst. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Take  physic,  Pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just." 

King  Lear. 

Lord  Fitzwarine  was  indeed  alive,  and  well,  as  La  Roche  had 
assured  Sybil  Mandeville ;  but,  till  that  very  night  when  she 
departed  on  her  adventurous  journey  to  Rodenhurst,  he  had  lan- 
guished in  a  weary  imprisonment  among  the  coiners. 

In  pursuit  of  his  own  object  of  revenge  upon  the  lawyer, 
Turner,  Stephen  Grayling  had  detained  the  young  nobleman 
and  Farmer  Ashley  in  confinement,  in  express  opposition  to  the 
dying  request  of  "Wyatt.  The  certainty  in  Grayling's  mind 
that  the  lawyer  would  be  still  indefatigable  in  tracing  out  the 
retreat  of  himself  and  his  companions  determined  him  for 
a  time  to  remain  there  ;  and,  to  keep  that  retreat  secure, 
he  considered  it  was  necessary  to  make  prisoners  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine  and  Ashley.  It  was  in  vain  that,  after  the  death 
of  Wyatt,  Fitzwarine  offered  to  secure  to  the  coiner  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum,  if  he  would  but  allow  himself  and  the 
farmer  to  depart ;   Grayling  resisted  the  offer  of  money,   and 
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treated  with  an  insolent  carelessness  the  assurance  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine  that  he  would  respect  the  secret  of  his  retreat.  The 
single  white  spot  in  the  dark  character  of  this  man  was  his  at- 
tachment to  the  deceased  Wyatt,  but  he  knew  that  ho  should 
himself  have  but  little  regarded  a  promise  made  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  and  did  not  credit 
in  another  that  good  faith  in  which  he  was  himself  deficient.  In 
a  vault  contiguous  to  that  in  which  he  died  the  unfortunate 
Wyatt  had  been  buried,  the  night  after  his  decease  ;  but  the 
blood  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  had  run  chill  in  his  veins,  while  he 
listened  to  the  rude  eloquence  of  Grayling,  as,  ere  the  grave  was 
closed,  he  addressed  the  coiners  from  its  brink. 

There  was  something  of  pathos  in  that  address — he  presented 
a  picture  of  Wyatt' s  early  life  :  he  described  his  pleasant  cottage 
home,  the  labour  which  he  found  sweet,  the  repose  which  the 
rich  man  had  not  then  invaded.  "  But  this,"  said  Grayling, 
"  was  a  state  of  things  not  to  last — the  cottage  must  make  way 
for  the  mansion,  and  the  peasant's  garden  for  the  rich  man's 
lawn  ;  the  Jews  of  old  made  offerings  on  their  altars,  and  the 
rich  man  offers  up  his  holocaust  to-day;  but  Mammon  is  the 
god  whom  he  worships,  and  his  offering  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
poor.  Well,  this  is  so,  my  friends,  and  we,  like  Wyatt,  belong 
to  this  very  wretched  class  ;  but  it  is  not  proper  that  we  should 
complain  ;  it  is  doubtless  by  a  decree  of  nature  that  we  are  so 
unhappy.  Have  we  the  same  form  and  feelings  as  the  rich,  or 
are  they  human,  like  ourselves?  In  good  truth,"  said  Grayling, 
altering  his  voice  at  these  words,  and  speaking  with  an  almost 
furious  accent — "in  good  truth,  when  I  see  that  the  rich  are 
indeed  of  another  nature,  then  will  I  fall  down  and  worship 
them  for  their  wealth  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  so  much  ;  and 
therefore,  as  they  are  men,  I  will  deal  towards  them  like  a  man 
whom  they  have  injured ;  and  I  will  have  revenge  on  the  op- 
pressor of  my  friend — aye,  on  the  proud  Luntley  himself;  and, 
for  the  reptile  Turner,  I  swear,  comrades,  over  this  grave  of  the 
man  whom  he  murdered,  that,  as  he  took  the  life  of  poor  Wyatt, 
so  also  will  I  take  his — I  will  have  his  blood!" 
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The  deep,  low  muttered  imprecations  with  which  the  coiners 
heard  this  vow  fell  so  much  the  more  heavily  on  the  heart 
of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  in  that  he  had  learned  from  Farmer 
Ashley  that  more  than  one  of  these  misguided  men  had  been 
driven,  like  Wyatt  himself,  into  a  guilty  course  of  life,  either 
by  Luntley  or  others  like  him.  Too  just  a  plea,  indeed,  did  he 
feel  that  the  vices  of  the  rich  offered  even  to  a  man  so  hard  and 
wicked  as  Grayling. 

As  to  La  Roche,  he  had  recovered  from  the  fit  into  which  he 
had  fallen  during  his  interview  with  Lord  Fitzwarine,  and  from 
that  day  his  health  had  gradually  improved ;  Grayling,  how- 
ever, would  not  allow  him  any  further  conversation  with  the 
young  lord.  Thus  it  was  that  La  Roche,  becoming  daily  con- 
valescent, and  himself  fearful  of  Grayling,  escaped  from  the 
coiners,  with  the  assistance  of  silly  Jemmy,  whom  he  had  for 
some  time  employed  as  a  spy  upon  Sir  Andrew  himself;  and, 
slowly  making  his  way  to  London,  arrived  there  three  days  be- 
fore his  interview  with  Sybil. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tenacity  of  the  idiot's  memory,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  record,  that,  ere  he  took  his  flight  with 
La  Roche,  silly  Jemmy  found  means  to  enter  the  dungeon 
where  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  confined,  and,  bitterly  reproaching 
him  with  the  push  which  he,  Lord  Fitzwarine,  had  inadver- 
tently given  him  on  the  night  of  Sybil's  arrival  at  Draycot, 
assured  him  that  he  had  borne  him  in  mind  for  that  favour  ever 
since,  concluding  with  the  comfortable  intelligence  that  he 
was  himself  going  to  see  Sybil  Mandeville,  and  that  Fitzwarine 
would  assuredly  have  his  throat  cut. 

The  situation  in  which  it  now  appeared  the  malice  of  this 
miserable  creature  had  mainly  placed  him  was  becoming  truly 
intolerable  to  Fitzwarine,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Ashley,  had 
vainly  formed  various  plans  of  escape,  which  were  all  defeated 
by  the  exceeding  vigilance  of  Grayling.  The  same  evening, 
however,  which  proved  so  eventful  to  Sybil  as  that  of  her  in- 
terview with  La  Roche,  was  no  less  important  to  her  lover. 
Something  of  an  unusual  bustle  throughout  the  day  Lord  Fitz- 
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warine  and  Ashley  bad  noticed  among  the  coiners  ;  for  Grayling 
had  vouchsafed  to  his  prisoners  the  slight  solace  of  passing  the 
weary  hours  of  their  captivity  together.  Footsteps  had  hur- 
riedly passed  their  cell ;  the  voice  of  Grayling  had  been  heard, 
speaking  in  a  more  cheerful  tone  than  he  had  used  since  the 
day  of  Wyatt's  death ;  and  from  the  man  who  brought  their 
noonday  meal  the  prisoners,  without  much  difficulty,  elicited 
that  Grayling  and  his  party  had  obtained  news  of  a  projected 
visit  of  the  government  officers  to  the  glen  that  night,  with 
Simon  Turner  at  their  head. 

This  intelligence  did  but  increase  the  nervous  anxiety  of  the 
prisoners ;  but  nothing  worthy  of  note  passed  till  some  time 
after  nightfall,  when  the  door  of  their  dungeon  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  one  of  the  coiners 
stood  before  them  :  his  dress  was  torn,  his  hands  and  face 
stained  with  blood  ;  his  tone,  as  he  bade  the  prisoners  follow  him, 
was  full  of  excitement. 

It  may  be  well  believed  that  they,  on  their  part,  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  this  most  welcome  mandate  ;  but,  as  they  traced  the 
hurried  steps  of  their  conductor  through  the  long  winding  pas- 
sages among  the  vaults,  the  sounds  of  contention,  of  loud  and 
angry  voices,  were  borne  faintly  to  their  ears,  these  sounds  still 
increasing  as  they  advanced.  At  length,  a  faint,  pale  ray,  con- 
trasting vividly  with  the  light  of  the  lamp,  was  seen  streaming 
in  the  distance,  which  on  a  nearer  approach  proved  to  be  the 
light  of  the  moon  shining  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  be- 
tween the  boughs  of  those  trees  which  the  coiners  had  thickly 
planted  before  it. 

"  Quick,  quick  now,  if  you  would  have  your  liberty !"  cried 
the  coiner,  as  he  issued  from  the  cavern,  and  ascended  a  winding 
path  which  led  from  it  to  the  summit  of  those  cliffs  beneath 
which  it  was  situated.  Those  sounds  which  Fitzwarine  and  the 
farmer  had  heard  so  faintly  in  the  cavern  burst  forth  in  one  sudden 
deafening  roar,  as  they  issued  from  it,  and  then  subsided  into  a 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  hissing,  crackling  sound  of  a  near 
conflagration.     Five  minutes'  rapid  walking  made  Lord  Fitz- 
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warine  and  the  farmer  the  witnesses  of  an  extraordinary  scene. 
On  a  small  green  platform,  hollowed  by  nature  among  the  hills 
which  overhung  the  farmhouse  formerly  occupied  by  Wyatt, 
stood  Stephen  Grayling  :  above  this  platform,  the  hills  again  im- 
pended in  dark,  beetling  masses ;  in  front  it  sloped  gently  towards 
the  valley,  to  the  right  it  immediately  overlooked  the  house,  and 
to  the  left  was  that  winding  path  up  which  Fitzwarine  had 
just  been  led. 

To  his  horror,  as  he  now  advanced,  the  young  lord  perceived 
more  than  one  dead  body  stretched  upon  the  green  slope  below  the 
platform,  upon  which  slope  stood  a  group  of  four  or  five  officers, 
moodily  regarding  the  space  above  them,  where  Grayling  was 
posted  with  a  dozen  of  the  stern  coiners  about  him,  and  Simon 
Turner  crouching  in  the  midst.  Fully,  too,  was  the  meaning  of  the 
hissing,  crackling  sound,  explained  to  Fitzwarine,  as  he  perceived 
a  sheet  of  red  light  soaring  up  to  the  right  of  the  hill.  He  after- 
wards learned  that,  on  arriving  in  the  glen,  the  officers,  accom- 
panied by  the  officious  Mr.  Turner,  had  posted  themselves  in 
the  farmhouse,  which  they  supposed  to  be  utterly  abandoned, 
never  dreaming  that  it  communicated  directly  with  the  retreat 
of  the  coiners,  whose  numbers,  indeed,  they  did  not  imagine  to  be 
so  many.  Their  arrival,  however,  was  the  signal  for  Grayling  to 
kindle  a  heap  of  combustibles  which  he  had  collected,  beneath 
the  principal  apartment  of  the  house ;  and,  the  flames  bursting 
forth  with  a  sudden  and  frightful  violence,  a  scene  of  alarm  and 
confusion  ensued  among  the  officers,  as  they  rushed  from  the 
house,  amid  which  Grayling  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the 
person  of  the  miserable  lawyer,  whom  he  dragged  forthwith  to 
the  platform  above  the  house.  A  contest  had  then  ensued  be- 
tween his  people  and  the  officers,  in  which  the  latter  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  driven  back,  and  two  of  their  number  slain.  True, 
nevertheless,  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  dying 
Wyatt,  Grayling,  now  that  he  had  secured  the  lawyer,  resolved 
to  liberate  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  Ashley. 

"  See,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  latter,  and  addressing 
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the  officers,  "  there  is  your  prisoner  ;  do  you  take  him,  and  leave 
me  the  possession  of  mine." 

A  lamentable  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  Turner,  as  Grayling 
spoke.  The  officers  seemed  unknowing  what  measure  to  pursue  : 
the  outlaws  doubled  their  number  ;  they  had  the  advantage  of 
them,  too,  in  every  way,  for  they  were  posted  on  the  rise  of  the 
hill ;  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Turner  was  uselessly  to  sacrifice 
their  own  lives. 

Lord  Fitzwarine  and  Ashley  were,  however,  less  disposed 
quietly  to  behold  the  lawyer  murdered,  which  they  perceived 
was  Grayling's  intention,  and  they  advanced  to  his  assistance. 
Their  approach  seemed  to  restore  to  Turner  that  power  of 
speech  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  deprived  by  extreme  ter- 
ror, and,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  uttered  frantic  cries  for 
mercy. 

Then  ensued  a  frightful  scene  :  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  Ashley 
were  driven  down  the  hill  by  the  coiners  :  and  Grayling,  seizing 
the  lawyer  by  the  throat,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, just  above  the  burning  house.  Fitzwarine,  hurried  to  some 
distance  by  the  officers,  could  yet  hear  the  wild  yells  for  mercy 
which  came  from  the  lips  of  him  by  whom  mercy  had  never  been 
bestowed — could  hear  the  loud  voice  of  Grayling,  mocking  the 
agonized  victim,  as  he  held  him  pendent  over  the  fiery  abyss, 
and  reminded  him  of  that  mercy  which  he  had  shown,  and 
thundered  in  his  ears  the  name  of  the  unhappy  "Wyatt. 

Thus  did  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  his  companion  perceive  the 
two  figures,  hanging,  as  it  were,  over  the  fearful  verge  of  the  emi- 
nence, boldly  prominent  in  the  red  light  which  ascended  from 
the  blazing  house,  while  the  forms  of  the  coiners,  hurrying  again 
up  the  hill,  were  more  dimly  defined  against  the  moonlight  sky  : 
for  one  minute,  perhaps,  were  those  figures  seen — the  form  of 
Grayling,  gaunt,  superior,  and  forbidding,  with  that  of  the  law- 
yer grovelling  at  his  feet.  Then  came  a  frantic  spring,  a  closer 
grasp  between  those  two  figures  ;  they  rocked  for  a  while  over  the 
glowing  furnace  ;  but  Grayling  wresting  himself  from  the  mise- 
rable lawyer,  hurled  him  into  it  with  a  giant's  force. 
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There  was  a  hideous  yell — a  crash  among  the  burning  timbers, 
a  jet  of  sparks,  a  brief  deadening  of  the  flames  ;  but  anon  they 
roared  upwards  with  redoubled  fury,  spreading  over  the  moun- 
tain's brow  a  lurid  glow,  amid  which  one  tall  dark  figure  was 
seen  moving  solemnly  away. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

"Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green." 

Deserted  Village. 

Never  was  there  a  lovelier  morning  than  that  of  the  twentieth 
of  May  in  the  year  1748. 

The  blue,  transparent  mists  of  the  early  day  were  yet  floating 
along  the  neat  and  quiet  streets  of  Bewdley,  and  rolling  in 
heavier  masses  over  the  Severn,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  that 
town  is  erected.  But,  as  these  mists  were  gradually  drawn  up- 
wards by  the  strengthening  sunbeams,  Bewdley  and  its  environs 
exhibited  a  scene  of  varied  beauty,  in  which  the  town  itself  was 
no  insignificant  feature — the  old  and  ruinous  gateway  at  its 
upper  end  forming  a  picturesque  contrast  with  the  clean,  airy 
streets  and  trim  dwellings  of  that  lower  portion  which  stretches 
towards  the  Severn.  Bewdley,  hanging  as  it  does  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  commands  an  admirable  prospect  of  that  beautiful  river. 
Now,  too,  as  those  morning  mists  slowly  melted  from  its  bosom, 
the  stream  appeared  gay  with  navigation  ;  men  were  seen  busily 
employed  about  the  wharfs,  and  the  light  and  elegant  architec- 
ture of  the  bridge,  which  has  its  west  end  in  Shropshire,  and  the 
east  in  Worcestershire,  became  visible.  The  townspeople,  too, 
were  now  stirring,  the  shops  set  open  in  the  market  place,  while 
in  the  environs  of  the  town  were  all  the  pleasant  sounds  of  country 
life the  clack  of  the  mill,  the  lowing  of  rich  herds  of  cattle, 
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as  they  moved  to  the  pasture,  the  shrill  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  the  warbling  of  innumerable  birds,  which  had  their  nests 
among  the  romantic  embowered  cliffs  which  overhang  the  Severn. 

It  was  at  that  sweet  period  of  the  morning  when,  though  the 
sun  has  burst  forth  in  his  full  splendour,  a  delicious  freshness  is 
yet  upon  the  air,  and  a  deep  shade  and  a  dewy  moisture  in  the 
green  woods,  when  a  young  female  stranger  issued  from  the 
door  of  the  principal  inn  of  Bewdley,  accompanied  by  the  land- 
lord and  his  son,  a  stout  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

This  landlord  was  just  such  a  person  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
country  inn  ought  to  be — fat,  rosy,  and  good-natured. 

"  Do  be  persuaded,  now,  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  and  let  my 
boy,  Gilbert,  go  with  you  the  whole  way  to  Rodenhurst ;  'tis  a 
lonesome  journey,  Miss  ;  for  the  village  and  the  Manor  House  are 
deep  in  the  forest,  though  the  Rodenhurst  lands  stretch  away 
for  many  a  mile,  down  even  to  the  river's  banks.  'Tis  scarce  a 
place  neither  for  a  fair  young  lady  to  visit  by  herself;  'tis  not 
now  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Mandevilles.  The  estate,  you 
must  know,  Miss,  has  passed  over  to  one  Sir  Andrew  Luntley, 
whose  only  care  about  it  is  to  squeeze  from  the  tenants  as  much 
money  as  he  can ;  so  poor  Rodenhurst  has  fallen  off  sadly  since 
the  time  when  I  was  young,  when  there  was  not  a  neater  or 
prettier  village  in  all  the  district  of  Wier  Forest.  But  hard 
landlords  make  lazy,  worthless  tenants ;  many  of  the  old  villagers 
have  gone  away,  and  some  of  those  who  remain  have  earned  for 
Rodenhurst  no  good  repute ;  and  therefore,  young  lady,  you 
had  better  take  an  old  man's  advice — let  Gilbert  go  with  you ; 
for  the  forest  is  infested  with  poachers,  who  would  scruple  little 
to  rob  you,  if  you  pass  through  it  alone  and  unprotected  :  nay, 
keep  the  boy  with  you  during  the  day,  and  come  back  and  sleep 
here  to-night." 

"I  am  truly  grateful  for  these  kind  offers,"  answered  Sybil 
Mandeville — for  she  was  the  person  whom  the  landlord  ad- 
dressed— "  and  will  so  far  avail  myself  of  them  as  to  accept  the 
guidance  of  your  son  to  Rodenhurst ;  but  the  business  which 
leads  me  there  will  detain  me  at  that  village  for  some  days." 
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"Well,"  answered  the  landlord,  "I  am  sorry  for  that;  but 
at  any  rate,  my  dear  young  lady,  whatever  you  do,  lodge  as  far 
away  from  the  Manor  House  as  possible ;  do  not  sleep  even 
within  sight  of  the  park  gates." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Sybil,  "  why  should  I  not  go  to  the 
Manor  House  ?  Why,  now,  it  is  perhaps  there  that  I  must 
proceed." 

"  The  Lord  forbid !"  cried  the  landlord,  lifting  up  his  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  real  horror — "  the  Lord  forbid,  Miss,  that 
you  should  go  near  that  fearful  house,  to  be  frighted  out  of  your 
blessed  senses  by  the  ghosts,  and  devils,  and  goblins,  which  have 
surely  abode  there  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Lady  Luntley, 
Mistress  Deva  Mandeville  that  was." 

"  Well,"  said  Sybil,  laughing,  and  endeavouring  to  force  an 
air  of  unconcern  which  she  did  not  feel,  "  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  poachers,  I  will  compound  for  a  sight  of 
the  apparitions." 

So  saying,  she  mounted  a  horse  which  had  been  led  to  the 
door  of  the  inn,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  worthy  landlord, 
took  the  way  to  Wier  Forest,  with  Gilbert  riding  on  a  stout 
pony  by  her  side. 

Fatigued  alike  by  her  journey  and  her  anxious  mind,  Sybil 
had  arrived  at  Bewdley  late  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had 
been  fain  to  prepare  for  her  adventurous  visit  to  Rodenhurst  by 
a  night's  repose.  She  had,  however,  risen  with  the  dawn,  and, 
sick  as  she  was  with  anxiety,  forced  herself  to  take  a  tolerable 
breakfast,  intending  immediately  afterwards  to  set  out  alone  for 
Rodenhurst — an  intention  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good- 
natured  officiousness  of  her  host  frustrated. 

The  important  bunch  of  keys  which  La  Roche  had  given  to 
her — together  with  a  letter  from  him  to  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  the  Manor  House,  and  a  paper  of  instructions  to  her- 
self, of  which  he  had  commanded  her  not  to  break  the  seal  till 
she  arrived  at  Rodenhurst — Sybil  carried  in  her  bosom.  And 
now  her  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  mingled  with  a  strange  and 
harrowing  apprehension,  as,  quitting  the  fair  town  of  Bewdley, 
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she  entered  with  her  young  guide  the  umbrageous  shades  of  the 
neighbouring  forest.  The  freshness  of  the  early  day  and  the 
early  summer  was  there — the  bright,  soft  green  of  the  trees, 
which  had  burst  into  full  luxuriance  of  leaf,  yet  uncrisped  by 
the  sunbeam. 

Anciently  of  immense  extent,  Wier  Forest  may,  even  in  these 
days  of  its  shorn  glory,  boast  of  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
noble  trees  which  were  of  old  the  pride  of  Worcestershire  and 
Shropshire.  Still,  as  Sybil  rode  onwards,  clumps  of  gigantic 
oaks  threw  over  her  head  an  awning  of  their  broad  arms, 
through  whose  thick  verdure  the  strengthening  sunbeam  strove 
in  vain  to  penetrate ;  while  round  their  massive  trunks  clung  a 
drapery  of  the  dark  ivy,  mixing  oft  with  the  pale  pink-streaked 
flowers  of  the  "lush  woodbine,'7  or  the  delicate  sprays  of  the 
sweet-scented  honeysuckle.  Then,  perhaps,  there  broke  away 
a  lovely  open  glade,  just  dotted  over  with  knots  of  the  tall, 
stately  elm,  or  those  trees  growing  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  aged  oaks,  let  in  a  ray  of  sunlight  between  their  less- spread- 
ing branches,  to  stream  in  a  line  of  golden  lustre  on  the  smooth 
turf  which  spread  like  a  rich  carpet  through  the  forest,  ever 
kept  cool  and  verdant,  by  the  moisture  of  the  trees.  Sometimes, 
too,  rose  up,  to  emulate  the  spread  even  of  the  monarch  oak,  a 
huge  beech ;  while  the  graceful  ash  abounded  in  the  forest ;  and 
here  and  there,  where  a  bubbling  brook,  tributary  to  the  Severn, 
went  murmuring  along,  might  be  seen  the  spiryform  of  the  pop- 
lar. Every  variety,  too,  of  the  beautiful  fern  was  to  be  found 
among  the  underwood ;  and  the  morning  breeze,  which  went 
whispering  through  the  forest,  was  laden  with  scent  from  the 
white  or  pink  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  or  the  more  delicious 
perfume  of  the  yellow  violets  which  are  found  in  this  and  the 
adjacent  county ;  while  the  commoner  wild  flowers  abounded 
there — thickets  of  the  dog  rose,  long  strips  of  the  white  bind- 
weed, and  tufts  of  the  starry  primrose,  the  purple  and  delicately- 
pencilled  foxglove,  black  spleenwort,  and  butterfly  orchis. 

And  still  the  winding  path  which  the  conductor  of  Sybil  pur- 
sued presented  a  panoramic  change  of  scenery.     Sometimes, 
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sloping  towards  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  the  trees  broke  away 
from  it,  and  permitted  the  eye  to  range  along  the  vale  of  the 
Severn,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vessels  moving  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  and  anon  hidden  by  the  jutting  rocks  which 
overhung  its  banks ;  the  grey  masses  of  those  rocks  beautifully 
contrasting  with  the  shrubs  and  lichens  which  grew  between  the 
clefts,  and  either  waved  over  them  in  feathery  tufts  of  green,  or 
hung  down  on  their  rugged  breasts  in  long  festoons.  Fair  vil- 
lages, too,  and  busy  towns,  and  the  glittering  spire  of  many  a 
distant  church,  might  be  seen  from  those  breaks  in  the  forest ; 
and  in  its  own  vast  embrace  was  many  a  changeful  scene  of 
swelling  hill,  smooth  lawn,  and  fertile  valley  ;  while,  in  the  deep 
woods,  the  timid  fawn  started  to  every  sound,  the  tapping  of 
the  woodpecker  was  heard,  and  the  brilliant  note  of  the  merry 
blackbird. 

Now,  too,  as  Sybil  and  her  guide  ascended  a  picturesque 
range  of  hills,  the  boy,  pointing  to  a  village  that  lay  sheltered 
among  the  woods  beneath  them,  exclaimed,  "  See,  lady,  there  is 
Rodenhurst !  but  the  Manor  House  is  near  a  mile  distant  from 
the  village — look  there  to  the  left— where  the  park  stretches 
away  into  the  forest.  There  is  the  church,  too,  not  far  from  the 
park  gates  ;  and  see,  lady,  there  is  the  old  house  frowning  among 
the  trees  ;  how  grim  it  looks,  even  in  this  fine  sunlight !" 

The  heart  of  Sybil  throbbed  heavily  at  these  words,  and  a  mist 
seemed  to  gather  before  her  eyes,  as  they  fell  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  ancient  dwelling  of  her  race.  Many  a  fair  field  she  per- 
ceived spreading  away  on  all  sides  from  the  village,  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  forest  bounds  ;  while,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  the 
ground  swept  along,  either  in  wooded  dells,  or  hills  swelling  so 
gently  from  the  level  land,  that,  from  that  eminence  which  she 
now  occupied,  Sybil  beheld  a  lovely  view  of  the  whole  vale  of  the 
Severn,  with  Cotswold  and  Malvern  stretching  like  a  blue,  undu- 
lating line  in  the  distance,  and  the  forest  in  the  near  ground.  On 
descending  that  hill,  the  Manor  House  was  hidden  from  her  view, 
and  a  narrow  bridle  path  led  her  sooner  than  she  had  expected 
into  the  village.     The  picturesque  and  romantic  beauty  of  its 
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situation,  when  beheld  from  the  hills,  had  nevertheless  ill  pre- 
pared Sybil  for  a  nearer  view  of  Rodenhurst.  The  very  wealth, 
indeed,  of  nature  seemed  to  make  the  misery  of  man  a  more 
painful  object  of  contemplation.  The  first  object  which  struck 
Sybil  on  her  arrival  at  Rodenhurst  was  that  village  inn,  which 
she  had  so  often  heard  Alice  Morland  describe  as  a  trim,  com- 
fortable dwelling,  when  she  visited  it  in  company  with  the  un- 
fortunate Emma.  Upon  an  aged  beech  before  the  door,  indeed, 
still  swung  the  sign  of  the  "  Mandeville  Arms ;"  but  the  board 
was  cracked,  and  sun,  and  rain,  and  wind  had  blended  the  co- 
lours into  one  indistinguishable  mass.  A  small  pond,  to  the  left 
of  the  inn,  had  been  suffered  to  become  stagnant,  and  was  co- 
vered with  duckweed ;  while  the  house  itself  had  its  casements 
broken,  its  thatch  decayed,  and  bore  altogether  a  dirty,  desolate 
appearance.  Its  former  worthy  and  respectable  proprietors  had 
long  since  departed  from  Rodenhurst ;  and,  on  Sybil  alighting 
at  the  doOr  of  this  miserable  tenement,  a  slatternly  woman  ap- 
peared, whose  red  face  might  have  betrayed  indulgence  in  a 
liquor  stronger  than  ale,  and  whose  sharp  voice  and  spiteful 
looks  betokened  a  determined  shrew. 

It  might  almost  have  been  supposed  that  the  beauty  and  the 
gentle  tones  of  the  girl  were  a  sort  of  offence  in  the  estimation 
of  this  woman,  so  insolent  an  air  of  carelessness  did  she  throw 
into  her  replies,  when  Sybil,  doubtful  as  to  what  accommoda- 
tion she  might  find  at  the  Manor  House,  inquired  whether  she 
could  rest  that  night  at  the  inn. 

This  savage  demeanour,  even  in  persons  whom  we  despise, 
has  at  times  an  influence  on  the  spirits,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  Sybil  rewarded  and  dismissed  her  young  guide.  The 
shrewish  landlady  eyed  the  lad  askance,  as  Sybil  told  him  that 
she  should  surely  come  again  to  his  father's  house  ere  she  re- 
turned to  London ;  and  then,  as  he  moved  away,  muttered 
sundry  spiteful  ejaculations  respecting  persons,  who,  she  said, 
gave  themselves  airs,  "  because,  forsooth,  they  keep  the  Crown 
Inn  at  Bewdley." 

Having  ordered  some  slight  repast,  Sybil  determined,  while  it 
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was  preparing,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  village  before  slie  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Manor  House.  Never  had  she  suffered  under  more 
painful  feelings — never  was  there  a  task  more  melancholy  than 
that  self-imposed  one,  of  witnessing  the  misery  which  her  op- 
pressor had  heaped  upon  those  who  lived  upon  the  land  of  her 
inheritance.  Poverty,  gaunt,  starving  poverty,  with  its  dire 
accompaniments  of  sloth,  and  slovenliness,  and  rags,  stared  upon 
Sybil  with  every  step  she  took  through  Rodenhurst. 

The  casements  were  dark  with  dust ;  the  open  cottage  doors, 
instead  of  exhibiting  floors  well  washed,  or  neatly  sanded,  re- 
vealed only  a  scene  of  sluttishness  and  confusion — broken  furni- 
ture, dirty  and  half-clad  children,  dark,  scowling  men,  and 
women  with  shrill  voices  and  heavy  brows.  The  gardens,  too, 
the  pride  of  the  English  peasant  in  his  happier  days,  were  either 
laid  entirely  waste,  or  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  patch  of 
potatoes.  There  was  something  to  Sybil  inexpressibly  mourn- 
ful in  the  sight  of  the  few  flowers  which  here  and  there  struggled 
up  amid  a  mass  of  weeds,  as  if  to  remind  the  spectator  that  the 
villagers  of  Rodenhurst  had  once  known  an  innocent  enjoyment. 
It  chanced  that  the  particular  hour  of  the  day  furnished  to  Sybil 
a  full  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  surpassing  misery  of  those 
unhappy  people  ;  for  it  was  near  noon,  and  they  were  either 
already  engaged  at  their  dinners,  or  coming  home  to  them  from 
the  fields.  And  those  brown,  gaunt  men,  whom  she  passed,  how 
did  her  heart  ache  to  see  the  wretchedness  written  on  their 
brows,  to  mark  their  slow  and  heavy  steps,  their  downcast  and 
desponding  looks  !  alas,  she  felt  it  was  not  so  that  the  labourer 
would  hasten  home  to  a  good  meal  and  a  happy  family.  But 
in  more  than  one  cottage,  as  she  passed  it,  she  perceived  what 
kind  of  repast  awaited  those  unfortunate  men — a  brown  loaf,  a 
dish  of  potatoes,  at  most  a  hard  dumpling ;  a  morsel  of  bacon 
even  appeared  an  unattainable  luxury.  Hard  as  was  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  peasants  at  Draycot,  Sybil  had  not  wit- 
nessed in  that  village  such  penury  as  this.  But  there  had  been 
the  good  Squire,  partly  at  least  to  sustain  the  poor  against  the 
oppressive  avarice  of  Luntley  ;  at  Rodenhurst,  on  the  contrary, 
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lie  had  possessed  a  plenitude  of  power  which  he  had  employed 
in  forestalling  for  his  tenants  that  excessive  misery  which  is  now 
unhappily  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  peasantry, 
who,  like  those  of  Ireland,  are  reduced  to  a  miserable  diet  of 
potatoes  and  water. 

This  state  of  things  has,  no  doubt,  in  our  days,  been  both  ac- 
celerated and  aggravated  by  the  avarice  and  extravagance  of  the 
landholders,  who  have  exacted  rents  which  their  lands  could  not 
justly  bear,  and  by  the  still  more  pernicious  system  of  large 
farming — a  system  by  which  that  worthy  and  valuable  class,  the 
small  farmers,  have  been  turned  into  day  labourers,  depending 
upon  the  swollen  monopolists,  who  have  been  adding  farm  to  farm 
and  field  to  field ;  aping  the  manners  of  the  Squires  of  former 
times,  keeping  their  carriages  and  hunters,  and  decorating  their 
wives  and  daughters  in  brocaded  satins  and  French  lace. 

Of  this  class  of  large  farmers  it  may  be  said,  that  in  their 
hardness  and  cruelty  they  far  surpass  the  manufacturer  and 
shopkeeper;  and  sorry  are  we  to  add,  that  the  females  of  their 
families  seldom  form  an  exception,  being,  indeed,  too  often  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  for  their  insolence  and  inhumanity. 

To  the  right-minded  and  humane  Sybil  the  condition  of  Ro- 
denhurst  was  a  sight  inexpressibly  afflicting ;  and,  as  she  still 
passed  through  the  village,  and  gazed  on  its  destitution,  she 
felt  how  great  would  be  the  boon,  did  Providence  reinstate  her 
in  her  right,  how  great  the.  happiness  of  making  others  happy — 
to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  these  unfortunates,  and  say,  "  Oh, 
comfort  ye,  my  people  !" 

Xor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  peasants  of  Rodenhurst  had 
all  become  reckless  under  the  oppressions  which  had  ground 
them  to  the  dust :  no — that  which  most  touched  the  heart  of 
Sybil  were  the  evident  attempts  of  some  of  those  poor  cottagers 
to  struggle  with  their  woes,  to  be  clean  and  neat,  even  amid 
starvation  :  with  them  the  hollyhock  and  the  sunflower  were 
still  kept  free  from  weeds,  the  brick  floor  carefully  swept,  and 
the  potatoes  placed  on  a  well-washed  board. 

Much,    however,    was   Sybil  surprised,   amid  this    universal 
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poverty,  when  she  came  suddenly  upon  a  flaring  brick  building, 
about  the  size  of  a  moderately  large  room,  and  modelled  after 
the  architectural  fashion  of  a  barn,  with  "  Bethesda  Chapel" 
over  the  door  in  wooden  letters,  painted  yellow,  and  about  a 
foot  long. 

But  Sybil  ought  not,  in  point  of  fact,  to  have  been  surprised 
at  this  :  had  she  known  the  world  better,  she  would  also  have 
known  that  the  other  evils  of  Rodenhurst  could  not  fail  of 
securing  to  it  the  bane  of  Sectarianism. 

As  she  turned  from  the  examination  of  the  chapel,  she  came 
up  to  one  of  those  neater  cottages  which  had  before  attracted 
her  attention  :  a  middle-aged  woman  was  standing  at  the  door 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  of  her  Sybil  inquired  what 
doctrine  was  preached  at  "  Bethesda  Chapel." 

"  So  please  you,  lady,"  answered  the  woman,  "  I  believe  Mr. 
Jabez  Ringletub  is  what  they  call  a  Baptist :  but  my  husband 
and  I  do  not  go  to  his  chapel." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  so  much  the  worse,  ye  poor 
benighted,  sinful  creatures !  Oh  the  worthy  pious  brother 
Ringletub,  is  he  for  ever  in  vain  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
wicked  village  how  they  will  surely  be  damned!  The  Lord 
have  pity  on  you,  wretched  woman,  who  have  turned  like  one 
who  could  not  hear  from  the  exhortations  of  good  brother 
Ringletub — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  sinful  soul,  for  I  have 
done  with  you." 

The  speaker  of  these  words  was  a  fat,  red- faced,  showily- 
dressed  woman,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  widow  of  a 
tolerably  wealthy  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rodenhurst, 
who  had  not  only  assisted  the  pious  Mr.  Ringletub  to  raise  the 
brick  room  which  had  so  much  offended  Sybil,  but  also  provided 
for  the  preacher  in  her  own  dwelling-house  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  those  creature  comforts  to  which  missionaries  of  that 
excellent  gentleman's  stamp  so  rarely  raise  an  ascetic  objec- 
tion. 

It  was  a  custom  also  of  the  widow,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  to  visit  the  village,  to  sing  psalms  with  the 
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admirers  of  the  self-dubbed  reverend,  Jabez  ;  or  thunder  into 
the  cars  of  all  who  neglected  his  instructions  denunciations 
fierce  enough  to  be  worthy  of  Mr.  Ringletub  himself. 

The  air,  however,  of  ineffable  contempt  and  disgust  which 
appeared  in  the  countenance  of  Sybil,  greatly  offended  the 
widow;  and  after  charitably  recommending  the  poor  woman  to 
that  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  which  she  plainly  owned 
she  should  herself  deny,  she  flounced  up  the  village,  with  an  air, 
to  scare  some  other  poor  wretches,  amid  their  misery  of  this 
world,  with  the  thoughts  of  eternal  torments  in  the  next. 

"Then  you  go  to  church,  my  good  woman,"  said  Sybil,  in  a 
kindly  tone,  to  the  cottager's  wife,  when  the  Pharisaical  widow 
had  departed. 

The  simple  but  earnest  manner  of  Sybil  seemed  to  confuse 
the  poor  woman  ;  she  blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  "No, 
my  lady,"  she  muttered  ;  "  we  do  not  go  either  to  chapel  or  to 
church." 

"Alas!  why  not  to  church?  you  have  a  child,"  said  Sybil, 
taking  the  infant's  hand  ;  "  will  you  not  pray  for  your  child,  if 
not  for  yourself?" 

"  We  did  go  to  church  in  old  times,  my  lady,"  answered  the 
woman,  with  tears  starting  in  her  eyes,  "but  everything  is 
altered  at  Rodenhurst  now." 

"  Jane,  Jane,"  said  a  man,  advancing  from  the  interior  of 
the  cottage,  "  why  do  not  ye  tell  the  lady  why  we  do  not  go  to 
church  ?  You  see,  my  lady,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Sybil, 
"  times  are  altered,  as  my  wife  says  :  who  was  there  in  all 
Rodenhurst  who  would  have  thought  of  staying  away  from 
church  in  our  good  old  rector's  time  ?  Why  there  was  not  a 
child  in  the  village  who  did  not  love  him  as  well  as  its  own 
father ;  he  taught  us  to  fear  evil  for  its  own  sake  :  there  was 
not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  village  who  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  bad  courses  then.  I  loved  the  church  in  my  young  days, 
when  our  good  rector  preached  of  charity,  and  love,  and  kind- 
ness :  we  knew  he  had  them  all  himself.  But  this  rector  of  Sir 
Andrew's  choosing,  this  parson  Torrington — what  does  he  care 
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for  beyond  hunting,  and  shooting,  and  getting  his  tithes?  As  to 
poor  men's  souls,  oh,  brother  Bingletub  may  take  care  of  them. 
Ask  why  we  do  not  go  to  church !  oh,  lady,  that  shows  you 
are  a  stranger  at  Rodenhurst.  Well  I  remember,  when  our 
dear  old  rector  laid  in  his  last  illness,  what  anxious  hearts  and 
wet  eyes  there  were  in  the  village ;  but,  if  Mr.  Torrington  goes 
with  his  present  illness,  there  will  be  no  weeping  and  wailing 
for  him,  I  reckon." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  peasant  leaned  with  a  moody  air  against 
the  doorway  ;  and  Sybil,  glancing  inside  the  cottage,  perceived 
that  he  had  risen  from  a  table  as  poorly  spread  as  any  of  those 
which  she  had  noticed;  then,  turning  to  the  man,  she  said, 
timidly,  "  I  am  indeed,  as  you  suspect,  a  stranger  in  Roden- 
hurst ;  but  I  have  heard  much  of  this  village,  though  I  never 
visited  it  before  ;  and  I  believe,  when  the  Mandevilles  were  lords 
of  the  Manor,  their  tenants  were  prosperous  and  happy;  how 
is  it  that  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  has  wrought  this  great  change?" 

While  Sybil  was  speaking,  the  man  had  gazed  earnestly  in 
her  face,  which  he  had  not  before  regarded ;  and,  without  an- 
swering her  inquiry,  he  said,  with  great  eagerness,  "  Lady,  it 
was  said  by  Sir  Andrew  Luntley  that  his  niece  was  dead ;  but 
there  is  the  look  of  the  old  Mandevilles  in  your  face — surely 
you  are  the  daughter  of  our  dear,  dear  Mr.  Gerald." 

This  result  of  that  extraordinary  resemblance  which  Sybil 
bore  to  her  father,  and  which  had,  on  the  morning  of  her  ar- 
rival at  Draycot,  struck  st>  forcibly  on  the  guilty  conscience  of 
Luntley,  was  one  which  she  had  not  contemplated,  and  was 
also  little  desirable,  as  she  wished  to  perform  her  errand  at 
Rodenhurst  with  all  possible  privacy  and  speed.  On  this  re- 
cognition of  her  by  the  peasant,  however,  she  acted  with  a 
promptitude  and  decision  worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Alice  Morland. 
Stretching  out  her  hand,  which  the  poor  man  kissed  with  more 
respect  than  he  would  have  shown  to  a  queen,  she  entered  the 
cottage,  followed  by  his  wife.  "  My  good  friend,"  then,  said 
Sybil,  "  I  am  indeed,  as  you  have  rightly  conjectured,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gerald  Mandeville ;  you  even  must  know," 
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she  pursued,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  "  that  Sir  Andrew  has  denied 
to  me  my  father's  name;  I  yet  hope  to  prove  my  right  to  its 
possession;  but  you,  my  friend,  if  you  really  loved  my  poor 
father,  you  will  not  let  it  be  known  that  I  am  now  at  Roden- 
hurst." 

"I  let  it  be  known,  dear,  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  cot- 
tager, sobbing  like  a  child  over  Sybil's  hand,  which  he  still 
held — "  I  say  anything  to  hurt  the  daughter  of  the  generous, 
kind-hearted  Mr.  Gerald !" 

"Do  not  think  so  ill  of  us,  dear  lady,"  interposed  the  cot- 
tager's wife  ;  ;'  I  do  not  indeed  remember  your  father's  face  as 
Darnel  does,  but  I  remember  his  kind  heart,  and  how  unlike  he 
was  to  his  proud  sister,  Deva  ;  ah,  Miss  Mandeville,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Sir  Andrew's  stories  have  ever  passed  at  Roden- 
hurst." 

"  Oh,  dear  young  lady,"  said  Darnel,  "  would  that  things 
were  as  they  ought  to  be — that  you  had  your  own  again !  Sir 
Andrew  is  a  hard,  hard  landlord." 

"  So,  indeed,  I  have  apprehended,"  answered  Sybil ;  "  but  on 
this  large  estate  of  Rodenhurst  I  should  have  thought  that 
even  Sir  Andrew  must  have  employed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  tenantry." 

"Employed,  my  lady,"  answered  Darnel ;  "oh,  yes,  there  is 
employment  enough  !  Men  may  work  from  morning  till  night, 
as  we  do ;  but  our  wages  are  so  low,  that,  let  us  work  as  hard 
as  we  will,  we  must  be  content  with  bread  and  potatoes  on  week 
days,  and  think  ourselves  lucky  if  we  can  get  a  rasher  of  bacon  on 
the  Sundays :  none  of  the  cottager's  wives  with  pigs  and  poultry 
nowadays.  And  then  there  is  that  rascal,  Turner,  who  comes 
harassing  us  for  the  last  farthing  of  the  rent  the  moment  it  is 
due  ;  and  the  miserly  old  Dingwell,  up  at  the  Manor,  who  is 
worse  than  Philip  La  Roche  himself.  Talk  to  a  man  about 
patience  and  religion,  indeed,  when  he  must  work  and  work, 
and  starve  and  starve  ;  oh,  I  have  no  patience  left !" 

Sybil  knew  not  what  to  say;  fully  indeed  she  determined 
that,  did  it  please  Providence  to  restore  her  property,  Roden- 
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hurst  should  wear  another  aspect ;  but  she  feared  to  raise  in 
the  breast  of  this  poor  man  a  hope  which  the  future  might  not 
realize  :  she  was  fain  to  employ  the  indefinite  terms  of  common- 
place consolation.  "  And  I,  too,  have  my  trials,"  she  said ; 
"  but  we  must  hope — we  must  still  hope." 

"  Ah,  dear  lady,  that  is  what  I  say,"  remarked  Darnel's 
wife ;  "  we  must  still  hope ;  but  poor  Hodge  is  getting  quite 
worn  out,  and  has  often  thought  of  leaving  Rodenhurst,  as  so 
many  others  have  done  before.  But  Sir  Andrew  is  a  bad,  bad 
man,  and  I  cannot  think  that  God  will  suffer  him  in  the  end  to 
rob  you  of  your  own  house  and  land." 

"Yes,  he  is,  indeed,  a  bad  man,"  said  Darnel :  "would  you 
believe  it,  Miss  Mandeville,  lawyer  Turner  came  down  last  har- 
vest with  orders  from  his  master  to  permit  no  gleaners  in  the 
fields ;  and,  though  the  barns  were  crammed  with  wheat,  not  an 
ear  was  there  for  the  poor  !" 

"  Is  this  possible  even  of  Sir  Andrew  !"  exclaimed  Sybil, 
rather  in  astonishment,  than  addressing  the  peasants.  "  That 
usage  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  lands,  has  it 
been  defied  by  the  barbarous  avarice  of  one  man — can  the 
bounty  of  the  God  of  harvests  be  so  received  ?" 

"  Ah,  young  lady,  you  may  be  well  surprised,"  said  Darnel ; 
"  but,  after  this,  you  will  not,  I  think,  wonder  when  I  tell  you 
that  of  the  old  tenants  of  your  family  not  a  dozen  remain  on 
the  estate :  Sir  Andrew  so  racks  and  harasses  the  farmers,  that 
they  in  their  turn  are  obliged  to  press  hard  upon  the  labourers,  so 
some  turn  poachers,  and  others  leave  the  village  ;  and  I  think  I 
will  soon  be  of  that  number  myself;  I  have  been  obliged  already 
to  send  my  big  lads  and  lasses  to  seek  their  bread  elsewhere ;  and 
I  and  my  wife  have  only  stayed  here  because  we  were  unwilling 
to  leave  the  old  place  till  the  last  minute.  Oh,  that  we  had  the 
village  as  it  used  to  be,  with  a  merciful  landlord  and  a  good 
rector,  and  no  lawyer  Turner,  or  brother  Ringletub !  but  I  will 
go  away,  for  I  can  bear  it  no  more." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Sybil,  rising  to  depart,  "you  will  not  go  yet ; 
I  must  return  to  London  in  a  day  or  two;    but  promise  me 
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that  you  will  not  leave  Rodenhurst  till  you  hear  from  mo 
again." 

More  of  hope,  perhaps,  than  Sybil  wished  to  awaken,  shot 
across  the  poor  cottager's  heart  while  she  spoke—"  No,  no, 
dear  lady,"  he  said;  "  do  not  fear  me  :  I  will  not,  indeed,  be  in 
a  hurry  to  leave  Rodenhurst  now — I  will  hope  we  shall  live  to 
see  it  the  Manor  of  the  good  Mandevilles  again." 

After  bestowing  upon  these  unfortunate  people  a  small  gra- 
tuity, Sybil  returned  to  the  inn  ;  for  she  wished  not  to  encounter 
any  inquiries  as  to  her  projected  visit  to  the  Manor  House. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

"  The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gauds 

To  give  me  audience  :  if  the  midnight  bell 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth 

Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  ! 

But,  ah!  I  will  not!" 

King  John. 

It  was  with  a  heart  made  sad  by  the  aspect  of  things  at  Roden- 
hurst, no  less  than  by  the  peculiar  and  painful  posture  of  her 
own  affairs,  that  Sybil  took  her  way  towards  the  Manor  House. 
By  the  landlady  of  the  inn  she  had  been  informed  that  Abraham 
Dingwell,  to  whom  she  bore  a  letter  from  La  Roche,  was  the 
only  inhabitant  of  that  ancient  dwelling,  the  penurious  habits  of 
the  man  leading  him  to  grasp  the  money  which  Sir  Andrew 
allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  other  servants.  Once  in  the 
vein  for  gossiping,  too,  this  woman  imparted  to  Sybil  a  wonder- 
ful and  frightful  story  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  which,  like  the 
innkeeper  at  Bewdley,  she  said  had  haunted  the  Manor  House 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  Lady  Luntley,  which  event  did  not 
take  place  at  Rodenhurst,  but  when  she  was  travelling  with  her 
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husband  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  which  had  declined  soon 
after  her  marriage. 

The  Manor  House,  as  before  observed,  was,  taking  the  straight 
road,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  village  :  but  the  landlady 
directed  Sybil  to  a  bye  path  through  the  forest,  which,  though 
it  somewhat  lengthened  the  distance,  was,  she  said,  a  more 
pleasant  walk  than  the  direct  one. 

This  bye  path  perhaps  Sybil  would  not  have  cared  to  pursue, 
had  she  not  apprehended  another  recognition,  such  as  that  of 
the  morning,  on  the  part  of  some  among  the  elder  villagers,  who, 
like  Darnel,  might  remember  her  father.  When  Sybil  took  her 
way  towards  the  forest,  it  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  sun,  darting  his  beams  with  immense  power,  broke  even 
through  the  leafy  arches  of  the  trees,  and  danced  with  a  yellow, 
flickering  radiance  on  the  green  turf  and  the  tangled  under- 
wood. There,  too,  where  the  thick  boughs  still  shut  out  the 
sunbeams,  floated  that  thin  blue  mist  always  observable  where 
there  are  great  masses  of  trees.  That  pleasant  silence  peculiar 
to  the  advancing  day  reigned  in  the  woods,  broken  only  by  the 
humming  of  the  bee,  the  single  living  creature  that  seemed  astir. 
Pensively  advancing,  with  her  thoughts  alike  occupied  by  the 
conversation  of  the  morning,  and  the  probable  results  of  her 
visit  to  the  Manor  House,  Sybil  mistook  her  path,  and,  after 
wandering  some  way,  came  suddenly  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic 
chapel.  Nothing  could  be  more  romantic  than  this  building, 
completely  secluded  from  all  sights  and  sounds  of  the  exterior 
world,  the  woods  encircling  like  a  belt  the  little  verdant  emi- 
nence on  which  it  stood.  Part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in  ;%nd  the 
door,  which  had  dropped  from  its  hinges  long  ago,  lay  on  the 
ground,  half  covered  with  weeds  and  grass ;  but  in  the  richly 
sculptured  niche  above  the  doorway  was  still  the  figure  of  the 
Saxon  Saint  Etheldreda,  to  whom  the  chapel  had  been  dedicated. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  was  floridly  Gothic,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  building  was  such  that  it  led  Sybil  to  conjecture 
that,  till  within  a  comparatively  late  period,  some  care  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  total  decay.     Now,  how- 
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ever,  the  pointed  pinnacles,  the  flower  wreaths  so  cunningly 
sculptured  in  the  hard  stone,  were  half  hidden  by  the  encroach- 
ing ivy,  which,  creeping  through  the  broken  roof,  hung  from  it 
in  dark,  shining  garlands,  or,  twisting  insidiously  round  them, 
gave  a  grace  to  the  crumbling  columns  which  it  aided  to  destroy. 
Trained  as  she  had  been  by  the  antiquarian  enthusiasm  of  Law- 
son  into  an  affection  and  respect  for  all  such  graceful  relics  of 
the  old  time,  Sybil  could  not  turn  without  entering  it  from  the 
beautiful  ruin.  And,  as  she  stood  in  the  mouldering  fane, 
something  of  a  mournful  lustre  it  seemed  to  her  there  was 
even  in  the  bright  summer  sunbeams,  flickering  through  the 
twisted  wreaths  of  the  green  ivy,  dancing  upon  the  thick  moss, 
or  intercepted  by  the  shaft  of  a  column,  which  broke  the  light, 
and  made  it  weak  and  pale  as  it  fell  upon  the  shattered  altar. 

Advancing  more  closely  to  the  altar,  Sybil  perceived  the  sun- 
beams darting  behind  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  led  her  to 
suspect  that  they  were  lost  in  the  open  entrance  of  some  vault. 

On  approaching  the  spot,  she  found  that  her  conjecture  was 
correct,  and  also  that  this  chapel  had  been  erected  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  some  member  of  her  own  race  ;  for  behind  the  altar 
was  an  ancient  monument  of  a  recumbent  warrior,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  on  its  base,  purporting  that  on  that  spot  "  The  noble 
knight,  Sir  Aymer  de  Mandeville,  had  escaped  assassination 
through  the  powerful  prayers  of  St.  Etheldreda,  to  whose  honour 
he  had  afterwards  erected  that  chapel,  choosing  it  for  his  own 
burial-place  ;  and  finally  petitioning  all  good  Christians,  of  their 
charity,  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  founder's  soul." 

On  an  examination,  Sybil  discovered  that  this  tomb,  from  the 
general  decay  of  the  chapel,  had  sunk  considerably  ;  and  a  huge 
flagstone  at  its  foot,  which  had  apparently  covered  the  descent 
into  the  vault  below,  had  slipped  down,  and  revealed  a  yawning 
cavity,  into  which  the  sunbeam  darted,  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
depth  and  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chasm.  The  slipping  of  this 
stone  had  laid  bare  the  flight  of  narrow  dew-stained  steps  which 
led  to  the  vault ;  but,  as  Sybil  leaned  over  the  gulf,  she  perceived 
a  pale,  faint  ray  glimmering  across  the  blackness  below,  which 
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she  imagined  must  proceed  from  some  grating  in  the  vault  itself. 
The  steps  appeared  firm  ;  and  an  impulse  of  curiosity,  for  which 
she  did  not  pause  to  account,  induced  her  to  descend  them.  The 
light  which  stole  through  the  grating  was  exceedingly  weak, 
and  it  was  not  till  Sybil's  eye  had  become  in  some  measure  ac- 
customed to  the  obscurity,  that  she  distinctly  perceived  the  ob- 
jects around  her.  She  then  found  that  she  was  in  a  vault,  which, 
from  its  space,  must  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
beneath  the  chapel,  and  lighted  by  a  grating  placed  high  in  the 
wall ;  the  air  issuing  through  this  grating,  and  the  wide  cavity 
occasioned  by  the  falling  away  of  the  stone  which  had  covered 
the  staircase,  was  wholly  free  from  the  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
some odour  common  to  subterraneous  places.  In  the  centre  of 
this  vault  was  a  bier,  or  tomb  of  stone,  supporting  an  immense 
coffin  of  the  same  material,  which  Sybil  concluded  to  be  the  re- 
pository of  the  remains  of  the  knight  whose  effigy  she  had  seen 
in  the  chapel ;  three  stone  steps  on  either  side  led  to  the  summit 
of  this  bier,  and  from  the  great  size  of  the  coffin  it  seemed  likely 
that  it  was  but  the  case  of  another,  framed  from  some  less  weighty 
and  lasting  material.  On  ascending  the  steps,  however,  in  order 
to  examine  it,  Sybil  was  greatly  surprised,  and  somewhat  shocked, 
to  see  that  the  lid  had  evidently  been  removed  some  years  before  ; 
for  not  only  was  it  a  little  apart  from  the  coffin  at  the  upper 
end,  •  but  there  was  the  mark  of  the  chisel  at  intervals,  for  its 
whole  length,  and  small  fragments  of  stone  were  scattered  on 
the  bier  below  it.  On  her  first  sight  of  the  displaced  coffin  lid, 
the  prompt  imagination  of  Sybil  suggested  to  her  the  act  of  its 
removal  in  connexion  with  some  frightful  deed  ;  but  a  minute's 
reflection  showed  that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  some  anti- 
quarian as  harmless  as  herself,  and,  with  a  smile  at  her  credulity, 
she  descended  the  steps.  The  skirt  of  her  dress,  however,  then 
caught  on  them,  and  a  clanking  sound  ensued,  as  though  some 
large  piece  of  metal  had  struck  against  them  ;  Sybil,  startled  by 
the  noise,  looked  anxiously  for  its  cause,  and,  as  her  eye  was  now 
used  to  the  obscurity,  she  saw  at  a  few  paces  distant  a  small  box, 
or  casket,  which  her  gown  had  swept  off  the  steps.    On  picking 
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it  up,  she  found  that  the  dim  light  would  not  permit  her  to  dis- 
cover its  form  or  contents,  but  it  was  made  of  metal ;  and,  with 
a  sudden  thought,  a  wild  hope,  Sybil  hastened  up  the  staircase 
of  the  vault,  into  the  clearer  light  of  the  chapel  above.  Before 
she  ventured  to  examine  her  prize,  she  looked  carefully  from  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  near ;  then,  on  a 
close  inspection,  she  found  it  to  be  a  small  and  curiously  wrought 
casket,  which,  though  much  tarnished,  was  evidently  framed  of 
silver.  The  hands  of  Sybil  now  trembled  with  agitation —  was 
she  deceived  ?  A  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  her  eyes,  but  it 
passed  away ;  and  as  she  now,  with  a  determined  coolness, 
examined  the  casket,  in  the  full  broad  glare  of  the  sunlight,  she 
saw  the  arms  of  Mandeville,  and  the  initials  G.  M.  upon  the 
lid. 

A  crowd  of  horrible  thoughts  rushed  over  Sybil's  mind,  the 
confirmation  of  the  fear  which  had  haunted  her  like  a  spectre 
since  the  days  of  her  childhood.  She  grew  very  faint,  and  was 
compelled  to  sit  down  on  the  turf  before  the  chapel.  In  a  few 
minutes  that  faintness  passed  away,  and  then  she  endeavoured 
to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  and  perceived  that,  even  if  her 
suspicions  were  correct,  it  was  still  incumbent  on  her  to  visit 
the  Manor  House,  instead  of  returning  immediately  to  London, 
as,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  surprise  and  agitation,  she  partly 
purposed.  Sybil  thought  she  could  not  be  deceived — just  such  a 
silver  casket  as  this  was  the  one  which  had  contained  the  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  certificate  of  her  parents' marriage,  and  which 
by  a  mischance  had  been  taken  by  her  father  to  Scotland,  in 
that  fatal  journey  from  which  he  never  returned.  Yet,  if  this 
were  really  that  identical  casket  which  she  had  heard  Alice  de- 
scribe so  many  times,  then  Gerald  Mandeville  had  not  been 
among  the  drowned  passengers  of  the  "  Dolphin."  Fearful  even  of 
pursuing  her  own  strong  suspicions  while  so  much  remained  to  be 
done,  Sybil  turned  her  endeavours  to  open  the  casket;  it  re- 
quired, however,  a  stronger  hand  than  hers,  to  force  the  spring  ; 
the  lengthening  shadows,  too,  warned  her  of  the  declining  day  . 
and  with  an  anxious  heart  concealing  the  casket  in  a  hand  basket 
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which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  inn,  she  sought  to  re- 
trace her  way  to  the  Manor  House.  For  some  time  she  trod 
the  deep  forest  paths  in  considerable  perplexity  ;  but,  a  break  in 
the  trees  revealing  a  wing  of  the  old  mansion,  with  the  sun 
streaming  over  it  in  a  flood  of  crimson  light,  Sybil,  keeping 
in  that  direction,  soon  found  herself  at  the  park  gates.  Near 
to  those  gates  stood  the  church — a  plain,  solemn-looking,  and 
ancient  edifice ;  the  parsonage  house,  a  building  of  much  later 
date,  had  about  it  an  air  of  comfort  and  even  of  luxury,  which 
accorded  well  with  the  account  which  Sybil  had  in  the  morning 
received  of  the  present  incumbent. 

Turning  from  the  rector's  dwelling  to  the  park,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  not  resident  at  Eoden- 
hurst  ;  for  the  lodge  was  unoccupied,  its  windows  beaten  in, 
and  the  park  gates  swinging  wide  open.  Tears  rose  into  the 
eyes  of  Sybil,  as  she  first  set  her  foot  upon  the  broad  gravel 
path  which  swept  towards  the  Manor  House — that  path  along 
which  the  carriage  had  rolled  which  bore  her  an  infant  to  Ro- 
denhurst,  nineteen  years  before — that  path  which  the  father 
whom  she  never  knew  had  so  often  trod.  All  the  events,  too, 
of  Emma  Mandeville's  sad  and  single  visit  to  that  place  now 
thronged  thick  upon  her  daughter's  mind,  each  fearful  appre- 
hension gaining  truthfulness  from  her  speculations  respecting 
the  mysterious  casket,  so  strangely  concealed  within  the  ancient 
tomb. 

There  was  a  wildness  and  romantic  beauty  in  the  park  at 
llodenhurst,  presenting  as  it  did  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
forest  scenery  beyond  its  precincts,  but  with  nature  just  so  far 
restrained  by  the  hand  of  art,  that  she  won  therefrom  a  new 
grace.  Here  was  a  gentle  sloping  dell,  with  groups  of  the  soft- 
eyed  deer  nestling  among  its  tufts  of  feathery  fern  ;  there 
swelled  a  hill  crowned  with  dark  woods,  now  gently  murmuring, 
as  the  rising  evening  breeze  passed  among  their  boughs ;  while 
anon  the  trees  broke  away  on  all  sides,  and  the  wide  extended 
prospect  melted  into  the  far  shades  of  the  forest. 

Still,   as    Sybil   advanced   towards   the    Manor   House,    she 
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marked  fresh  symptoms  of  its  long  desertion ;  grass  had  grown 
upon  the  broad  and  winding  gravel  path  which  led  imme- 
diately to  the  mansion  ;  a  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  a  large  artifi- 
cial lake  had  fallen  into  decay ;  a  pleasure  boat,  moored  to  its 
side,  was  rotting  with  time  ;  and  a  pair  of  aged  swans,  once  the 
tame  tenants  of  the  lake,  scared  by  the  sound  of  Sybil's  foot, 
swam  hastily  away  towards  the  huge  patches  of  water  lilies  which 
overspread  its  centre. 

Sybil  sighed — the  freshness  and  loveliness  of  the  season,  the 
magnificent  horse  chestnut  trees,  with  their  stems  of  pink  flower, 
the  white  wreaths  of  the  hawthorn,  the  humming  of  the  honey 
bee,  the  voice  of  the  birds  now  awakening  for  their  evening  carol, 
the  young  green  even  of  the  trees — all  that  spoke  of  nature's  re- 
vival seemed  to  add  to  Rodenhurst's  desolation  ;  how  sad  a 
contrast,  indeed,  did  it  present  to  the  silent  courts,  the  closed 
windows  of  that  paternal  dwelling  which  now  burst  full  upon 
her  view ! 

A  rare  old  mansion  was  the  Manor  House  at  Rodenhurst, 
built  from  age  to  age ;  with  its  centre  fantastic  in  its  Gothic 
decorations,  its  fretwork  and  its  tall  turrets,  and  with  wings 
conspicuous  for  the  heavy,  ponderous  magnificence  of  Elizabe- 
than architecture ;  with  innumerable  narrow  casements,  and  broad 
terraces  stretching  beneath  them.  Who  shall  say  how  the  heart 
of  the  poor  and  forlorn  Sybil  beat,  as  she  stood  before  the  portal 
of  her  ancient  home  ?  But  the  gates,  with  their  frowning  arch- 
way, were  closed  ;  grass  had  grown  up  against  them  ;  they  had 
not  been  opened  since  Sir  Andrew  and  his  wife  left  the  Manor. 
Sybil  looked  for  some  more  obscure  entrance ;  and,  after  tra- 
versing the  exterior  of  the  courtyard  wall  for  some  way,  she 
came  to  a  lowbrowed  door,  with  the  handle  of  a  bell  pendent 
beside  it ;  and,  as  she  waited  anxiously  to  see  what  kind  of  per- 
son would  answer  its  summons,  she  thought  its  deep  tones  had 
a  dismal  sound  echoing  through  those  empty  courts. 

Sybil  had  not  attended  long,  when  she  heard  an  approaching 
step  ;  some  heavy  bolts  were  withdrawn,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  thin,  querulous-looking  old  man  inquired  peevishly  what  she 
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wanted.  On  her  delivering  to  him  the  letter  from  La  Roche,  he 
started ;  but,  after  reading  it  with  great  attention,  his  manner 
altered,  and  with  an  air  of  respect  he  bade  her  enter,  and 
Hshered  her  through  a  grass-grown  court  into  the  long- 
deserted  halls  of  the  Manor  House. 


CHAPTEE  XXV 

"  Oh  synge  untoe  my  roundelaie, 

Oh  droppe  the  brinie  teare  wythe  mee  ; 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  reyninge  ryver  bee. 

"  "Wyth  mie  hondes  I'll  dent  the  brieres, 
Eound  his  bailie  corse  to  gre  ; 
Oupbante  fairies,  lyghte  your  fyres, 
Here  mie  boddie  still  schall  bee. 

"  Come  wyth  acorn-cuppe,  and  tborne, 
Drayne  my  harty's  blodde  awaie  ; 
Lyfe  and  all  its  goods  I  scorne, 

Daunce  bie  nyght,  and  feast  bie  daie." 

Chatterton. 

The  peerless  lustre  of  the  May  moon  lighted  up  the  silent 
courts  of  Rodenhurst,  tinting  with  something  of  a  ghostly  hue 
the  cold  grey  stone  of  which  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
mansion  was  composed,  and  throwing  into  stronger  contrast  its 
huge  wings  of  old  red  brick ;  while  the  formal  groups  of  statues 
which  decorated  the  terraces,  bathed  in  the  white  radiance, 
seemed  to  win  from  it  a  more  fearful  rigidity  of  aspect ;  the  park 
beyond  sleeping  in  most  peaceful  beauty  in  the  clear  moon- 
beams. 

It  was  long  since  the  halls  of  Rodenhurst  had  sheltered  the 
head  of  the  innocent  and  young  ;  it  was  long  since  the  sigh  of  a 
pure  heart  had  been  heard  within  them.  The  oppressor  had  fully 
triumphed  there,  and  something  of  horror  did  Sybil's  recollec- 
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tion  of  that  triumph  add  to  the  gloom  which  surrounded  her 
The  girl  sat  in  a  large  old  apartment,  wainscoted  with  oak  ;  so. 
chill  was  the  room  even  on  that  warm  evening,  that  Dingwel! 
had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  spacious  hearth.  Sybil  was  alone  :  a 
lamp  and  an  open  letter  were  on  the  table  before  her — the  letter 
to  herself,  which  La  Roche  had  forbidden  her  to  read  till  she 
arrived  at  the  Manor  House.  She  read  it  yet  again,  and  her 
hand  trembled  as  she  held  it  to  the  lamp ;  it  contained  some 
fearful  intimations. 

"  Not  to  be  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Sybil,"  said  that  letter, 
'•  would  I  again  visit  Rodenhurst ;  not  for  its  value  thrice  told 
would  Sir  Andrew,  the  firm  Sir  Andrew,  pass  a  night  beneath 
its  roof.  But  I  know,  Sybil,  what  he  does  not  know,  that  the 
authenticated  copy  of  the  certificate  of  your  mother's  marriage 
is  somewhere  concealed  there  ;  Sir  Andrew  supposes  that  copy 
to  be  destroyed ;  I  would  have  sought  it  myself,  Sybil,  but  I 
eould  not,  I  could  not ;  oh,  the  task,  when  I  did  attempt  it  ! 
but  you,  Sybil — you  are  what  the  world  calls  innocent :  I  do  think 
that  innocence  has  a  certain  strength ;  it  relies  on  itself,  and 
you  have  your  right  also  to  support  you ;  oh,  Sybil,  be  firm : 
think  of  your  father's  uncertain  fate,  think  of  your  mother's 
blighted  fame :  let  the  world  see,  now,  if  filial  duty  be  a  farce 
or  not.  But,  courage,  Sybil ;  courage,  oh,  you  will  need  it  all ! 
Sir  Andrew  destroyed  the  original  register,  of  which,  in  my 
presence,  he  robbed  the  curate,  Wilson.  I  cannot  tell  you  ex- 
actly where  the  authenticated  copy  is  concealed  ;  but  seek,  as  I 
told  you,  the  West  Gallery ;  press  the  spring  which  I  described 
to  you  opposite  the  painted  window ;  the  keys  which  I  gave  you 
will  open  the  chambers  beyond,  and  in  the  last  of  the  range, 
there,  Sybil,  you  will  discover  papers  which  will  tell  where  you 
may  find  the  certificate  :  I  ought  to  have  secured  those  papers 
the  last  time  I  was  in  that  chamber,  but  I  thought  then  I  should 
go  mad — I  thought  only  of  escaping  from  it.  And  you,  even, 
Sybil,  innocent  though  you  may  be,  courage,  courage  ;  utter  a 
prayer  before  you  unclose  its  door,  and  then  no  puerile  weak- 
ness, none — thoughts  only  of  your  parents  then." 
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Such  was  the  substance  of  that  letter,  which  concluded  with 
many  injunctions  to  Sybil  to  beware  how  she  suffered  the  secrets 
of  the  Manor  House  to  escape  her  own  keeping,  and  especially 
enjoining  her  not  to  commence  her  awful  search  till  the  time 
when  she  might  suppose  that  Dingwell  had  betaken  himself  to 
rest. 

Again  and  again  had  Sybil  read  that  letter,  and  each  time 
shuddered  as  she  read :  the  horror  which  its  vague  hints  aroused 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  oppressive,  that  they  were  so  vague. 

All  was  still  around  her — a  frightful  stillness,  which  made  her 
own  breath  an  appalling  sound. 

She  looked  up  from  the  letter :  a  deep  bay  window  was  directly 
opposite  the  table  at  which  she  sat ;  beneath  it  was  a  broad  stone 
terrace,  and  beyond  stretched  the  park,  in  a  tranquillity  which 
was  even  painful  to  her,  from  its  contrast  to  her  excited  feelings ; 
not  a  shadow  was  seen  to  cross  that  moonlight  space,  but  around 
her,  within  the  chamber  which  she  occupied,  seemed  to  flit 
strange  and  lowering  forms. 

Suddenly  the  dead  stillness  was  broken — the  iron  tongue  of 
the  old  church  clock  sent  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  passing 
breeze.  The  letter  dropped  from  Sybil's  hand ;  each  stroke  ap- 
peared to  vibrate  upon  her  heart ;  the  hour  of  eleven  was  told 
out,  and  scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  the  church  clock  died  upon 
the  air,  when  they  were  answered  by  that  of  the  Manor  House. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  inj  unction  of  La  Roche ; 
without  that,  Sybil  would  have  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and 
prayed  as  she  did,  with  a  frantic  terror. 

Her  prayer  was  brief  as  it  was  earnest :  she  felt  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived ;  and  the  last  deep,  heavy  stroke  which  told  the 
hour,  was  yet  murmuring  through  the  empty  chambers  of  Ro- 
denhurst,  when,  rising,  with  a  countenance  calm,  though  very 
pale,  she  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and  proceeded  softly 
towards  the  "West  Gallery. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  awful  in  the  consciousness  that 
we  alone  are  awake  and  moving  through  a  large  building  in  the 
dead  hours  of  the  night.     The  creaking  of  a  distant  door,  the 
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sighing  of  the  wind,  the  sound  even  of  our  own  footsteps,  the 
dim  obscurity  stretching  bej'ond  that  narrow  space  which  a 
single  taper  may  illumine,  have  all  a  power  to  waken  an  unut- 
terable and  nameless  horror. 

Such  a  horror  pressed  heavily  upon  Sybil  Mandeville,  as, 
fearful  of  losing  herself  in  the  intricacies  of  that  vast  and  irre- 
gular building,  she  forced  herself  to  a  painfully  minute  obser- 
vance of  those  instructions  which  La  Roche  had  given  her,  while 
passing  up  the  great  staircase  of  the  main  body  of  the  Manor 
House,  from  thence,  in  order  to  reach  the  West  Gallery,  hold- 
ing her  course  through  long  suites  of  apartments,  where  the  tall 
mirrors  mournfully  reflected  her  timid,  shrinking  figure,  and 
the  rich  furniture  was  decaying  with  the  accumulated  dust  and 
damps  of  eighteen  years. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  stately  range  of  rooms  Sybil  had  first 
occasion  to  use  the  keys  given  to  her  by  La  Roche,  and  entered 
a  spacious  apartment,  hung  with  black,  with  a  bier  in  the 
centre,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  adorned  with  plumes  of  black 
feathers  :  opposite  to  this  bier  was  a  large  painted  window. 
The  rapid  pulsations  of  the  girl's  heart  increased  as  she  crossed 
that  chamber,  for  she  knew  it  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  corpse 
of  her  grandfather  had  lain  previous  to  his  interment,  the 
same  in  which  her  poor  mother  had  first  met  the  cruel  Deva. 
La  Roche  had  said  that  her  room  still  remained  in  the  same 
state  as  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Mandeville's  death ;  and  that  pass- 
ing through  the  antechamber  where  Alice  Morland  had  been 
left  waiting  on  that  fearful  night,  she  would  then  find  herself  in 
the  apartment  in  which  Deva  had  given  audience  to  her  mother, 
the  doors  of  which  directly  communicated  with  the  West  Gallery. 

Once  only  did  Sybil  venture  to  turn  her  head  towards  the 
bier,  over  which  the  bright  moonlight,  and  the  gorgeous  glass, 
threw  the  same  rich,  many-coloured  stain  which  Alice  Morland 
had  noticed  when  it  supported  the  coffin  of  the  dead  lord  of  the 
Manor.  With  a  fleet  foot  Sybil  passed  through  that  room,  for 
she  felt  that  all  was  lost,  did  she  yield  for  one  moment  to  the 
impulse  of  fear ;  but,  pausing  for  breath  in  the  antechamber,  her 
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eyes  fell,  at  first  unconsciously,  upon  the  huge  mirror  in  which 
Alice  had  seen,  or  fancied  that  she  saw,  the  form  and  features  of 
Gerald  Mandeville.  As  this  recollection  rushed  upon  the  mind 
of  Sybil,  her  eyes  became  fixed  in  an  agony  of  superstitious  ter- 
ror upon  the  mirror,  as  though  she  too  expected  to  see  there  her 
father's  face  ;  but  her  own  pale,  affrighted  countenance  was  alone 
reflected  on  its  polished  surface,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  Sybil 
passed  into  the  adjoining  chamber.  There  she  did  not  permit 
herself  to  pause :  in  that  room  the  knowledge  of  her  wrongs  had 
fallen  on  the  ill-fated  Emma  with  a  power  sufficient  to  deprive 
her  of  reason,  but  her  daughter  now  sought  the  means  of  re- 
dressing those  wrongs ;  it  was  no  time  to  weaken  her  own  mind, 
by  lingering  to  weep  over  the  scene  where  they  were  wrought. 

The  apartment  was  magnificently  furnished,  for  it  had  been 
the  principal  sitting  room  of  the  haughty  Deva  ;  Sybil,  however, 
lingered  not  to  examine  its  rare  Indian  cabinets,  or  hangings  of 
crimson  velvet  looped  with  gold ;  with  a  hasty  step,  she  passed 
on  to  a  pair  of  folding  doors — these  doors  opened  on  the  West 
Gallery. 

Sybil  now  paused,  and  trembled,  and  drew  her  breath  heavily  ; 
the  painted  window — that  magnificent  window  which  Alice  Mor- 
land  had  observed  so  many  years  before — was  at  the  end  of  this 
gallery,  and  a  rich  line  of  rubied  light  fell  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion on  the  wall  opposite  to  which  Sybil  stood :  on  the  oaken 
panels,  too,  of  this  gallery,  hung  the  portraits  of  the  Mande- 
villes,  her  ancestors  of  many  hundred  years.  The  girl,  however, 
paused  not  to  examine  the  countenances  of  these  grim  worthies  ; 
she  did  not  even  seek  among  them  those  of  her  immediate  pro- 
genitors ;  her  eyes  were  fixed,  fascinated,  as  it  were,  to  the  panel 
which  caught  from  the  window  that  glow  of  crimson  light. 

Was  it  here  she  was  to  kneel  and  pray  ?  No — La  Roche  had 
spoken  of  a  range  of  rooms,  and  the  chamber  to  which  he 
alluded  in  such  evident  horror  was  the  last. 

Summoning  all  her  courage,  Sybil  advanced  towards  the  panel 
— it  had  a  curious  tracery  of  flowers  :  carefully,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  La  Roche,  she  pressed  the  centre  of  a  rose  which 
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was  prominent  in  that  rare  oak  carving;  a  sharp  sound  from  the 
sudden  action  of  a  spring  ensued  ;  the  panel  flew  backwards,  and 
Sybil  stepped  into  a  narrow  stone  passage,  built  evidently  in  the 
walls  of  the  mansion.  This  passage  was  long  and  winding  ;  so 
wearying,  indeed,  was  its  length,  as  to  convince  Sybil  that  it 
must  encircle,  in  its  labyrinthine  extent,  the  whole  of  that  wing 
of  the  mansion  in  which  the  West  Gallery  was  situated,  even 
winding  round  some  of  those  rooms  through  which  she  had 
lately  passed.  At  length,  however,  Sybil  arrived  at  the  end  of 
what  she  had  thought  the  almost  interminable  passage,  and  a 
low  -browed  oaken  door  opposed  her  further  progress :  this 
door  was  locked,  but  it  yielded  to  one  of  the  keys  which  she  had 
received  from  La  Roche.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
apartment  which  Sybil  entered  through  that  door,  except  in  so 
far  that  it  evidently  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
Manor  House,  and  had  apparently  been  disused  for  some  ge- 
nerations, since  the  tapestry  which  hung  upon  the  walls  was 
dropping  to  pieces  with  age,  and  the  furniture,  which  was  negli- 
gently piled  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  a  like  condition. 

From  this  apartment  opened  another,  equally  spacious,  empty, 
and  desolate  ;  here  was  a  large  Gothic  window,  towards  which 
Sybil  stepped  eagerly,  in  expectation  that  it  overlooked  the  park ; 
but,  to  her  disappointment,  she  found  the  view  confined  to  a  nar- 
row grass-grown  court,  closed  in  by  another  portion  of  the 
building.  At  one  end  of  this  apartment  was  a  pair  of  massive 
folding  doors ;  but  none  of  the  keys  which  Sybil  tad  received 
from  La  Roche  would  fit  the  locks,  and  she  concluded  that  these 
doors  opened  upon  the  more  modern  and  frequented  parts  of 
the  mansion.  At  a  remote  corner  of  this  room  was  another 
door ;  it  yielded  readily  to  one  of  the  keys  which  Sybil  held,  but 
she  paused  ere  she  entered  it,  for  La  Roche  had  told  her  there 
were  three  apartments  on  that  range,  and  this  was  the  last — 
that  awful  chamber  which  he,  the  man  of  hardihood  and  crime, 
feared  to  enter.  Dismal  echoes  had  Sybil's  footsteps  returned 
through  those  desolate  rooms,  and  on  their  bare  oak  floorings  ;  a 
mournful  echo  even  had  the  opening  of  the  doors  sent  through 
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the  silent  edifice;  but  here  the  door  turned  back  silently — the 
foot  of  Sybil  fell  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment  without  a 
sound. 

One  terror-stricken,  hurried  glance  did  she  cast  through 
that  apartment :  it  was  of  no  great  extent,  with  one  narrow 
window ;  and  Sybil,  who  had  expected  some  sight  inexpressibly 
appalling,  felt  relieved,  when,  on  glancing  round  it,  she  perceived 
in  it  nothing  remarkable,  save  the  funereal  character  of  its  fur- 
niture. The  walls  were  hung,  the  floor  carpeted  with  black 
cloth ;  two  chairs  which  were  there,  a  small  table,  and  even  a 
cabinet,  had  the  same  sable  coverings.  On  a  closer  inspection, 
too,  Sybil  perceived  drawn  across  one  side  of  the  room  a  long 
black  curtain  ;  and  that,  in  strange  contradiction  to  the  gloomy 
colour  of  their  hangings,  the  walls  were  lined  with  pictures. 
Involuntarily  Sybil  stepped  forwards,  and  held  up  her  lamp  to 
examine  the  largest  of  these  pictures.  It  was  a  whole-length 
figure  of  a  young  man,  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age; 
the  features  had  in  them,  perhaps,  too  feminine  a  beauty,  they 
were  so  very  delicate  and  finely  formed.  But,  despite  the  ex- 
celling purity  of  its  outline,  there  was  in  that  portrait  an  awful, 
superhuman  expression,  which  made  Sybil  shudder  as  she  gazed. 
The  pallor  of  the  grave  was  on  the  lip  and  cheek,  the  discolour- 
ing of  convulsion  about  the  mouth,  though  the  dark  eyes,  full 
of  a  strange  life,  seemed  to  pour  into  her  soul  a  mysterious 
meaning,  as  she  looked  upon  them.  Shroud-like,  too,  this  figure 
had  a  long  white  garment  rolled  about  it  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  foot,  while  the  gloomy  background  of  the  picture  seemed 
even  to  shadow  out  the  apartment  in  which  Sybil  stood. 

With  an  indefinable  horror  curdling  at  her  heart,  the  girl 
turned  from  this  picture  to  the  next ;  it  was  considerably  smaller  ; 
there  an  old  man  was  extended  on  a  couch,  with  a  beautiful 
woman  leaning  over  him,  while,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  grief 
and  entreaty,  knelt  before  him  a  youth,  whose  features  were 
the  same  with  those  of  the  larger  portrait.  The  other  pictures 
were  evidently  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  same  individual ;  but 
two  of  them  more  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Sybil :  in 
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the  first  the  young  man  leaned,  with  a  desponding  air,  upon  the 
park  gates  of  llodcnhurst,  shut  against  him  ;  but  the  last  seemed 
like  the  chapel  vault  which  Sybil  had  visited  that  day  ;  and  there 
were  two  men  with  the  hero  of  the  pictures,  and  one  struck  a 
dagger  to  his  heart. 

Sybil  trembled,  and  nearly  dropped  the  lamp  ;  for  the  assassin 
had  the  face  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  as  surely  as  that  the  fea- 
tures of  the  murdered  youth  were  like  her  own  ! 

*********** 

A  horrible  mystery  was  indeed  connected  with  that  chamber ; 
but  who  had  painted  the  terrific  pictures  ?  The  cabinet,  with 
its  black  drapery,  attracted  the  eyes  of  Sybil,  who,  gasping  with 
horror,  had  flung  herself  upon  a  chair  ;  the  papers  which  La 
Roche  had  mentioned,  doubtless  they  were  there :  made  calm 
even  by  the  high  excitement  to  which  her  nerves  were  wrought, 
she  unlocked  the  cabinet.  Within  was  a  miniature  of  Sir 
Andrew,  taken  apparently  at  some  early  period  of  his  life,  when 
his  handsome  features  were  not  marred  by  the  hard,  sarcastic 
look  which  had  so  long  become  habitual  to  them.  The  other 
contents  of  the  cabinet  were  a  roll  of  papers  ;  and  a  scourge, 
composed  of  five  slender  steel  chains,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long. 

Sybil  shuddered,  as  she  took  up  this  awful  instrument  of 
penance :  it  was  stained,  spotted  thick  with  rust,  even  to  the 
handle. 

Who  was  the  wretched,  guilty  being,  whose  conscience  had 
exacted  such  a  penalty  ? 

Sybil  unrolled  the  MS. :  it  was  written  in  a  female  hand,  and 
the  first  words  made  her  tremble  ;  there  was  yet  a  mystery  of 
that  terrible  chamber  undeveloped,  and,  with  a  frenzied  hand, 
Sybil  withdrew  the  black  curtain.  There,  standing  upon  tressels, 
in  an  arched  recess,  was  a  leaden  coffin  ;  the  age  or  rank  of  the 
occupant  was  not  inscribed  upon  the  lid;  it  bore  only  one 
word— Deva. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Let  him  come  on, 
With,  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  him, 
Armed  with  his  cutthroat  practices  to  guard  him  : 
The  right  which  I  bring  with  me  shall  defend  me, 
And  punish  his  extortion  !" 

New  "Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

Four  days  had  passed  since  the  departure  of  Sybil  Mandeville 
for  the  deserted  Manor — four  days,  which,  in  their  rapid  flight, 
were  for  her  friends  a  symbol  of  the  ever-changeful  current  of 
human  life — that  current  which  runs  now  turbid,  and  anon 
so  bright.  There  was  grief  for  the  uncertain  fate  of  Sybil,  of 
whom  they  knew  not  but  that  she  had  fallen  into  some  snare 
devised  by  Luntley,  for  La  Roche  had  forbidden  her  to  name 
whither  she  had  gone ;  there  was  added  trouble  for  themselves, 
for  the  toils  of  Sir  Andrew  were  fast  closing  round  the  true- 
hearted  Draycots  ;  while,  though,  thanks  to  the  generous  ob- 
stinacy with  which  Croxall  refused  to  plead  against  his  old 
friend,  a  stumbling-block  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Baronet 
where  Father  Lawson  was  concerned,  it  seemed  sufficiently 
probable  that  his  influence  would  for  some  time  detain  the 
Benedictine  in  a  vexatious  imprisonment.  Such  was  the  sorrow 
which  had  stretched  Lady  Anne  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  given 
yet  a  graver  air  to  Lord  Aumerle,  while  the  spirit  of  the  stout  old 
Squire  was  almost  crushed ;  his  lawsuits  with  Luntley  pressed 
hard  on  his  pecuniary  resources,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  his 
legal  advisers  had  decided  that  the  condition  of  Harry  on  his 
approaching  trial  would  be  most  precarious,  unless  some  evi- 
dence could  be  obtained  which  would  destroy  the  character,  not 
only  of  Luntley,  but  of  Camille  Le  Moine,  the  French  jeweller, 
who  pretended  to  hold  proofs  of  traitorous  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  young  Draycot.  But,  amid  all  this  grief,  amid  all 
these  fears,  there  was  a  ray  across  the  gloom,  when,  to  the  de- 
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light  and  astonishment  of  his  family  and  friends,  on  the  fifth 
morning  after  Sybil's  departure  Lord  Fitzwarine  arrived  in 
London.  The  incertitude  which  Alice  Morland  and  her  other 
friends  were  in,  respecting  Sybil,  ceased  in  a  great  measure  with 
the  arrival  of  Fitzwarine,  who  justly  surmised  that  she  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  La  Roche  to  visit  Rodenhurst,  whither  that 
man  had  proposed  to  Lord  Fitzwarine  that  she  should  proceed. 
The  idea,  however,  that  Sybil,  alone  and  unprotected,  had 
undertaken  such  a  journey — a  journey  which  might  possibly 
expose  her  to  some  mortal  harm  at  the  hands  of  Luntley — 
was  sufficiently  distressing  to  Fitzwarine ;  and,  scarce  resting 
for  refreshment,  he  resolved  himself  at  once  to  set  out  for 
Rodenhurst. 

Some  few  preparations,  however,  were  necessary  for  this  new 
journey;  and,  while  they  were  being  made,  Fitzwarine  related 
his  perilous  adventures  among  the  coiners,  stating,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  he  had  been  unavoidably  detained  by  the  legal  autho- 
rities at  Lichfield  after  his  liberation ;  and  that,  to  his  great 
regret,  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  poor  Farmer  Ashley  a 
prisoner  in  that  town,  to  abide  the  result  of  Sir  Andrew's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Curzon  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  circle  of  Lord 
Aumerle  who  was  not  present  at  these  explanations ;  but  at  an 
hour  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Fitzwarine  at  his  father's  house, 
the  Nonjuror  had  proceeded  to  Newgate-street,  to  see  the  poor 
tick  stranger  whom  he  had,  on  the  day  of  Sybil's  departure, 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  charitable  widow ;  but  whom,  in 
the  distress  and  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  girl's  absence,  he 
had  not  been  before  able  to  visit,  though  the  Widow  Hammond 
had  brought  from  him  more  than  one  message. 

This  stranger,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  curate, 
"Wilson. 

Scarcely  were  the  explanations  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  concluded, 
when  the  party  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  himself,  who,  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  had  come 
to  inquire  whether  Lord  Aumerle  had  yet  obtained  news  of  his 
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son,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Draycot  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  Harry's  trial,  he  might  still  count  upon  his  good 
offices ;  for  that  the  public  opinion,  -which  was  running  strong 
against  Sir  Andrew,  was  also  his  own — nor  could  he  believe 
that  the  villany  of  that  man  would  ultimately  escape  detection. 

Most  hearty  were  the  congratulations  of  the  kind-hearted 
Prince,  when  he  found  that  Lord  Fitzwarine  was  safe  and  well ; 
and,  listening  attentively  to  the  account  of  the  young  man's  ad- 
ventures among  the  coiners,  he  bade  Mr.  Draycot  take  courage, 
and  observe  how  a  clue  to  unravel  the  frauds  of  the  Baronet 
might  yet  be  obtained  by  Miss  Mandeville,  before  the  trial  of 
Harry  Draycot. 

Even  while  the  Prince  spoke,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
gently  opened,  and  a  figure  clad  in  white  glided  into  it.  It  was 
Lady  Anne,  who,  hearing  from  an  attendant  that  the  Prince 
was  in  the  house,  had  risen  from  her  bed,  ill  as  she  was,  hoping 
to  interest  him  more  warmly  in  her  lover's  cause.  The  fears  of 
the  young  girl  were  stronger  than  her  hopes ;  she  had  an  awful 
idea  of  the  character  of  Sir  Andrew — of  his  power  to  accom- 
plish his  will.  "  Ah,  your  Royal  Highness,"  she  cried,  clasping 
for  support  the  hand  which  the  Prince  had  extended  towards 
her,  "  shall  we  encourage  a  hope  for  Mr.  Draycot  while  Miss 
Mandeville  is  absent  ?  Alas  !  our  poor  Sybil,  may  she  not  have 
fallen  into  some  snare  which  the  villany  of  Sir  Andrew  has 
prepared  ?" 

"  That  is  indeed  what  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarine ;  "  but 
bear  up,  dearest  Anne — I  will  depart  for  Rodenhurst  within  an 
hour." 

"  And  in  three  days  will  be  Harry's  trial,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
with  a  convulsive  shudder  ;  for  she  doubted  even  the  efficiency 
of  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  Prince,  should  Luntley  be  able  to 
make  out  his  malignant  charge. 

There  was  a  contagion  in  her  fear  that  infected  Mr.  Draycot ; 
and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  the  Prince, 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud.  It  was  a 
touching  sight  to  behold  that  stalwart,  but  grey-headed  man, 
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suffering  under  such  extreme  grief.  Miss  Draycot,  who  was 
present,  was  at  her  brother's  side  in  a  moment ;  and,  tenderly 
removing  his  hands  from  his  face,  "  Harry,  Harry,"  she  said,  in 
a  pathetic  tone,  "take  courage — be  yourself!" 

It  was  a  painful  moment  to  the  Prince,  for  he  saw  into  all 
the  harrowing  apprehensions  of  those  whom  he  sought  so  ear- 
nestly to  befriend  :  he  took  Mr.  Draycot's  hand — "  My  good 
Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  take  heart ;  you  cannot  doubt  my  power 
at  least  to  delay  the  effects  of  this  villain's  malice." 

The  old  man  looked  up  with  an  earnest  air,  and  struggled  to 
command  his  voice ;  but  all  the  evil  which  Luntley  had  wrought — 
the  mortification,  the  danger,  the  accumulated  emotions  of  the 
last  few  weeks— seemed  to  press  upon  him  at  that  moment ;  and, 
after  a  repeated  and  vain  effort  at  articulation,  he  burst  into 
tears,  exclaiming  in  a  bitter  accent,  "  Oh,  your  Royal  Highness, 
I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that  the  one  thought  of  my  life  has 
been  to  make  others  happy— and  what,  oh,  what  is  my  re- 
ward ?" 

Such  reply  as  the  Prince  might  have  made  to  this  passionate 
complaint  was  prevented  by  an  hysterical  cry,  a  scream  with- 
out, which,  being  in  the  voice  of  the  usually  dauntless  Alice 
Morland,  filled  Miss  Draycot  with  alarm.  She  was  proceeding 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  that  cry,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Alice  entered— in  an  agitation  which  left  no  time  for 
form — leading,  or  rather  dragging,  Sybil  Mandeville  by  the 
hand,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Curzon,  whose  air,  if  less  disturbed, 
was  no  less  earnest  than  her  own. 

As  for  Sybil,  she  looked  and  moved  like  one  in  a  dream ;  her 
nerves,  which  she  had  braced  like  steel,  had  not  failed  her  when 
the  horrible  mysteries  of  Eodenhurst  stood  first  revealed ;  they 
had  borne  her  even  through  the  whirlwind  of  frightful  thought 
which  had  passed  across  her  brain  during  her  solitary  return  to 
London.  But,  with  the  most  stringent  necessity  for  exertion, 
her  powers  also  passed  away.  Placing  a  small  roll  of  papers 
and  a  silver  casket  on  the  table  before  the  Prince,  she  sank  at 
his  feet :  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  proceeded  from  them  ; 
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her  nerves  were  subjected  to  a  dangerous  reaction,  and  she  fell 
back  in  a  swoon ;  while  Alice,  the  firm  Alice — she  who  had 
shown  no  weakness  in  her  sorrow — was  quite  subdued  in  her 
excess  of  joy ;  mixing  wild  gratulations  with  hysterical  sobs, 
while  she  clasped  the  senseless  form  of  her  adopted  daughter  to 
her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

"  And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 
Upon  the  uncle  fell ; 
Tea,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house  ; 
His  conscience  felt  a  hell. 

"  His  ships  were  lost,  his  goods  consumed, 
His  lands  were  barren  made  ; 
His  cattle  died  within  the  field, 
And  nothing  with  him  stayed." 

Children  in  the  Wood. 

In  a  dusky  office,  in  the  heart  of  London— in  Change-alley  it- 
self—sat Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  in  eager  conversation  ;  he  was  so 
eager,  indeed,  that  something  of  his  customary  caution  was 
abated,  and  he  noticed  not  a  certain  coldness  in  the  manner  of 
his  companion. 

This  last  was  a  middle-sized  and  somewhat  spare  man,  with 
black  eyes,  keen  and  piercing  as  those  of  the  hawk,  an  olive 
complexion,  and  the  strong,  aquiline  features  which  betoken  a 
Jewish  descent.  The  attire  of  this  person  was  not  only  scru- 
pulously neat,  but  expensive  :  his  brown  suit  was  richly  laced, 
his  cravat  was  from  the  looms  of  Flanders,  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  gold  snuff-box,  on  the  lid  of  which  his  fingers  tapped 
restlessly  while  Sir  Andrew  spoke. 

This  person  was  Jacob  Henriquez,  the  great  money  jobber 
and  loan  contractor  of  the  day. 

Sir  Andrew,  having  stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  paused  for  a 
reply.    Henriquez  meditated,  rapped  his  box,  took  a  long  pinch 
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of  snuff,  and  then,  looking  full  in  Luntley's  face,  said — "I  am 
to  understand  then,  Sir  Andrew,  that  this  young  man,  this 
Richard  Frankley,  is,  by  your  advice,  coming  to  consult  me  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  money." 

"Just  so,  just  so,  Henriquez,"  answered  the  Baronet;  "  I  could 
not  forget  an  old  friend  upon  such  an  occasion.  Among  the  vile 
tricks  which  fortune  so  frequently  plays  upon  us  men  of  the 
city,  it  is  not  often  that  she  throws  in  our  way  the  compensation 
of  such  a  fool  as  this  Herefordshire  squire.  My  dear  Henriquez, 
you  could  not  think  I  should  offer  such  a  golden  opportunity  to 
anybody  but  yourself." 

Henriquez  bowed  slightly  to  the  last  observation ;  then,  re- 
ferring to  the  preceding  one,  he  remarked — "  Yes,  fortune  does 
indeed  play  us  sad  tricks.  I  have  been  grieved,  Sir  Andrew,  for 
the  late  loss  of  your  fine  Indiaman,  the  '  Royal  William  ;'  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  chance  that  she  will  be  heard  of  again." 

A  slight  spasm  passed  over  the  face  of  Luntley  at  these  words, 
so  very  slight  and  brief,  that  an  observer  less  acute  than  Hen- 
riquez would  have  failed  to  detect  beneath  it  the  bitter  pang 
which  shot  across  his  soul  at  this  allusion  to  a  loss  which,  when 
first  ascertained,  had  well  nigh  driven  him  frantic  ;  for  from 
avarice  he  had  failed  to  insure  the  ship,  and  her  rich  lading  was 
irretrievably  lost.  "  Yes,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  "  the  loss  of  the 
'  Royal  William'  is  indeed  a  calamity ;  but,"  he  continued,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  I  must  not  complain,  Henriquez — 
these  mischances  affect  me  less  than  other  mercantile  men  ;  I 
have  my  landed  property  to  fall  back  upon." 

"True,"  answered  Henriquez;  "and  yet  land  maybe  sub- 
ject to  mishaps — for  crops  may  be  bad,  and  farmers  fail  to 
pay." 

"  Just  so,  just  so,"  replied  Luntley ;  "  all  property  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  therefore  is  it  the  part  of  wise  men  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  chance  as  this  Frankley  will  now  furnish  for  us.  Hark 
you,  Henriquez,  he  will  place  confidence,  implicit  confidence,  in 
you  ;  and  he  has  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  hard  gold." 

While  Luntley  spoke  thus,  there  was  a  tone  of  high  exulta- 
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tion  in  his  voice,  and  a  brightness  in  his  deep  grey  eye,  which 
contrasted  somewhat  remarkably  with  the  cold  look  and  quiet 
tone  with  which  Henriquez  put  the  simple  question,  "  And  what 
then  ?" 

"  What  then?"  retorted  Sir  Andrew,  with  some  asperity,  and 
with  a  sneer — "  Do  I  not  say  that  this  stupid  boy  will  entirely 
submit  himself  to  you?  How  easy,  then,  will  it  be  to  lead  him. 
to  buy  before  a  fall,  and  to  sell  before  a  rise  !" 

As  Sir  Andrew  again  paused  after  these  words,  Henriquez 
took  another  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  looked  his  companion 
hard  in  the  face,  but  returned  no  answer. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  latter,  impatiently. 

"Well,"  returned  Henriquez  drily  ;  "  I  do  not  understand  you, 
Andrew." 

"You  do  not  understand  me!"  cried  the  Baronet,  in  a  yet 
more  impetuous  tone — "  you  do  not  understand  me  !  How  comes 
it,  Henriquez,  that  you  are  suddenly  so  dull?  who  is  there  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  stocks — who  is  there  could  so  soon  part 
this  fool  and  his  money  as  yourself?  You  do  not  understand  me  ! 
oh,  recollect,  the  first  of  April  is  past." 

"  Softly,  softly,  good  Sir  Andrew,"  replied  the  Israelite.  "  I 
said  I  did  not  understand  you,  because,  as  fai*  as  my  comprehen- 
sion of  your  proposal  went,  it  implied  no  compliment  to  my 
honesty,  therefore  I  supposed  that  I  must  have  misunderstood 
you." 

Upon  this  remark,  Sir  Andrew  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and 
gazed  in  a  kind  of  stupefaction  upon  the  Jew ;  then,  leaning 
against  a  desk,  he  burst  into  a  long  and  loud  fit  of  laughter. 
Henriquez  waited  very  patiently  till  this  mood  of  merriment  was 
past. 

"Since  when,"  the  Baronet  then  exclaimed,  with  a  savage 
sneer — "  since  when,  Mr.  Henriquez,  have  such  nice  morals  be- 
come the  mode  among  your  nation  ?  Oh,  when  the  Jew  preaches 
honesty,  Satan  may  well  find  fault  with  sin." 

"  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,"  said  Henriquez,  rising,  and  speaking 
in  a  sharper  tone  than  he  had  yet  used— for  he  was  nettled  by 
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the  Baronet's  sarcasms — "  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  my  nation  must 
answer  for  its  own  sins,  and  so  must  your's,  Sir,  so  must  your's ! 
I  am  a  money  dealer,  Sir,  but  I  am  not  a  swindler,  I  am  not  a 
thief.  If  this  foolish  young  man  will  risk  his  money  in  the 
stocks,  well  and  good  ;  he  must  take  his  chance  ;  I  shall  advise 
him  to  such  a  course  as  I  should  pursue  myself.  But  coolly  to 
plot  for  the  transfer  of  his  fortune  to  my  own  pockets — it  is  out 
of  the  question,  Sir ;  I  should  expect  nothing  but  evil  to  myself, 
if  I  could  conduct  business  in  such  a  mode. 

Sir  Andrew  Luntley  had  by  this  time  subdued  the  outbreak 
of  his  mirth,  though  a  sardonic  sneer  more  than  once  crossed  his 
lip  while  Henriquez  spoke ;  he  too  had  risen,  and,  as  he  took 
his  hat  to  depart,  he  said,  "  Come,  let  us  understand  each 
other,  Henriquez  ;  I  had  purposed  a  division  ;  but  what  extraor- 
dinary advantage  do  you  contemplate  in  your  own  behalf  ?" 

"  I  contemplate  no  extraordinary  advantage,"  answered  the 
Jew ;  "Sir  Andrew,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  may  be  an 
honest  man.'' 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  a  wise  one,"  observed  Luntley. 

"  I  do  not  think  what  I  have  said  to-day  should  induce  you 
to  alter  that  opinion,"  answered  Henriquez. 

"  Am  I  really  to  understand,  then,  that  you  will  not  meddle 
with  this  business?"  inquired  Sir  Andrew. 

"  Xot  in  the  manner  which  you  have  proposed,  most  certainly," 
replied  Henriquez. 

"  Sir,  I  pity  you  !"  remarked  Luntley,  quitting  the  office,  with 
an  air  of  profound  contempt. 

As  in  the  instance  when  he  had  discovered  in  Dr.  Hoadley  an 
indisposition  to  back  his  outrageous  villanies,  so  also  did  the 
depraved  mind  of  Sir  Andrew  refuse  to  admit  a  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  Henriquez.  Execrations,  "not  loud,  but  deep," 
burst  from  his  lips,  as,  throwing  himself  into  his  carriage,  he 
bade  his  coachman  drive  to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  at  West- 
minister, for  he  had  received  a  summons  from  that  prelate  on 
the  previous  evening.  "The  lying,  canting,  hypocrite,"  he 
muttered,    "  the   impudent  extortioner,  to  grudge  me  a  share 
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of  the  feathers,  when  I  myself  place  the  pigeon  in  his  hands  :  well, 
well,  Mr.  Henriquez,  we  shall  see  !  I,  who  could  have  sent  Squire 
Frankley  to  you,  may  also  keep  him  away.  But  at  this  time,  at 
this  time,  Henriquez  might  have  been  so  useful :  the  loss  of  that 
ship,  and  the  failing  of  my  West  India  returns — all,  all  together — 
must  I  lose  my  wealth,  my  wealth  ?"  and,  as  that  thought  arose, 
the  most  bitter  which  could  afflict  him,  Sir  Andrew  leaned  back 
in  his  carriage,  and  groaned  in  agony  of  heart.  He  locked  his 
hands  together,  in  a  spasm  of  grief  and  apprehension — he, 
that  hard  man,  who  had  driven  others  to  ruin,  to  starvation, 
to  suicide — who  had  so  many  times  looked  upon  the  orphan's 
tears,  and  heard  the  widow's  cry  unmoved — he  could  feel  for 
himself!  Dismal  fancies,  too,  came  crowding  on  his  mind  :  he 
who  had  never  known  aught  but  success,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  gold  flowing  into  his  coffers  from  year  to  year,  in  a 
continued  tide,  was  appalled  by  the  severe  losses  which  he  had 
of  late  encountered  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  be  the 
signal  of  some  other  calamity  yet  more  terrible — that  his  good 
fortune  was  deserting  him  ;  he  who  could  not  believe  in  virtue, 
could  believe  in  fate  !  While  his  carriage  rolled  through  the  city, 
Sir  Andrew  sat,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  gazing  moodily 
on  vacancy  ;  suddenly  he  started,  grew  pale,  shivered,  and 
closed  his  eyes,  leaning  back,  as  if  seized  with  some  mortal  ill- 
ness. After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  he  unclosed  his  eyes, 
glanced  hurriedly  at  his  side,  and  at  the  opposite  and  vacant 
seat  of  his  carriage  ;  then,  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  wiped  away 
with  his  handkerchief  the  cold  dews  which  had  broken  on  his 
brow,  while  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  moaning  voice — "  Again ! 
again  !  that  frightful,  sickly  fancy,  the  curse  of  her  existence,  at 
which  I  mocked  for  years — must  that  be  mine,  too,  must  that,  be 
mine  ?  It  is  but  a  miserable  delusion,  provoked  by  too  much 
thought;  but  action,  action,  now  to  drive  away  such  morbid 
dreams.  Action,  indeed,"  he  continued,  with  a  mocking  smile,  as 
his  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  Bishop's  residence. 

On  being    ushered  into  the  presence   of  Dr.  Hoadley,    Sir 
Andrew  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Archdeacon  Blackburne 
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iii  close  conference  with  tlie  prelate ;  for  he  knew  that  the  latter 
dignitary  had  purposed  leaving  London  that  very  morning.  He 
slightly  expressed  this  surprise,  whereupon  Blackburne  replied, 
with  even  yet  more  of  cutting  coldness  than  was  usual  to  him, 
"■  Truly,  Sir  Andrew,  it  is  on  your  account  that  I  am  still  in 
London :  his  lordship  sent  late  last  night  to  beg  that  I  would  be 
a  witness  of  his  interview  with  you  this  morning." 

The  anxious  mind  of  Sir  Andrew  was  prepared  to  anticipate 
evil,  and  it  scarce  required  the  extreme  severity  of  Blackburne's 
manner  to  convince  him  that  it  was  for  no  purpose  of  courtesy 
or  friendship  towards  himself  that  Hoadley  had  summoned  the 
Archdeacon  to  this  meeting.  Both  dignitaries  had  risen  on  his 
entrance,  but  the  Bishop  had  not  requested  him  to  take  a  seat ; 
and  now,  turning  towards  him  with  a  sternness  which  no  man 
knew  better  how  to  assume,  he  said,  "  I  sent  for  my  friend 
Blackburne,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  because  I  knew  him  to  be 
strongly  prejudiced  in  your  favour,  and  therefore  it  was  impor- 
tant that  he  should  immediately  learn  what  kind  of  man  he 
had  graced  with  his  friendship.  Sir  Andrew,  the  curate,  Wilson, 
visited  me  last  night." 

The  Baronet  had  thought  himself  nerved  for  any  announce- 
ment ;  and,  knowing  as  he  did  that  Wilson  was  so  lately  in  Lon- 
don, he  certainly  might  have  expected  this.  But  he  had  lost  sight 
of  the  curate  after  the  death  of  his  daughter :  on  his  last  in- 
quiries at  Putney,  he  had  found  that  Wilson  had  sold  his  furni- 
ture, and  left  the  cottage  the  day  following  Alithea's  funeral. 
Sir  Andrew  had  flattered  himself  that  Wilson,  in  order  to  avoid 
him,  had  withdrawn  into  the  country  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that, 
after  paying  several  debts  contracted  during  the  illness  of  his 
daughter,  a  very  trifling  sum  was  left  to  the  curate  ;  and  with  this 
he  had  retreated  to  an  obscure  lodging,  where  he  was  for  many 
days  confined  by  an  illness  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  grief.  The 
first  morning,  however,  that  he  could  leave  his  bed,  he  had  ven- 
tured abroad,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Hoadley,  to  whom  he  had  resolved  on  making  a  full  confession 
of  his  weak  and  culpable  concealment  of  the  wrong  which  had 
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so  long  since  been  committed  by  Sir  Andrew.  His  strength 
was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  equal  to  his  will ;  and  he  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  way,  when  he  sank  down  in  the  fit 
which  was  the  means  of  placing  him  under  the  humane  care  of 
Sir.  Curzon. 

But  Sir  Andrew — he  might,  indeed,  as  before  observed,  have 
held  himself  prepared  for  some  such  announcement  as  that  which 
Dr.  Hoadley  now  made ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  his  spirits  were 
in  a  general  state  of  depression,  or  that  he  was  unnerved  by  the 
severity  of  the  Bishop's  manner,  certain  it  is  that  he  faltered, 
and  turned  pale,  involuntarily  grasping  the  back  of  the  nearest 
chair  for  support.  His  customary  audacity,  however,  briefly 
returned  to  his  aid ;  and,  assuming  an  independent,  satisfied 
air,  he  said,  "  Ah,  your  Lordship,  this  is  indeed  excellent 
news  :  you,  who  have  seen  Wilson,  know  that  there  is  really  no 
certificate  to  produce ;  you  have  learned  now  what  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  of  Sybil  Mandeville — how  impossible  she  will  find 
it  to  prove  that  her  mother  was  a  wife." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,"  replied  the  Bishop,  in  a  severe 
tone,  "  I  have,  indeed,  learned  so  much — I  have  learned  in  its 
fullest  extent  the  wrong  which  you  have  committed ;  I  know 
how  hard  it  will  be  for  the  orphan  to  regain  her  rights.  But  I 
have  yet  to  learn,"  continued  Hoadley,  speaking  with  an  emo- 
tion which  was  unusual  to  him,  "  what  trait  in  my  character, 
what  action  of  my  life  could  lead  you,  even  in  the  extent  of  your 
effrontery,  to  suppose  that  I  would  back  so  gross  a  fraud." 

Luntley  had  regained  all  his  courage  now  :  he  felt  that  with 
the  Bishop  everything  was  lost,  and  the  fury  of  his  character 
broke  forth  :  a  truly  diabolical  sneer  curled  his  lip.  "  Nay," 
he  exclaimed,  "  if  your  Lordship  will  pronounce  a  sermon,  I 
have  done.  But  I  thank  you  for  one  avowal ;  you,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  your  pious  abhorrence  of  my  deeds,  admit  that  it  will 
be  hard  for  Sybil  to  make  good  her  claim.  Yes,  let  her  now 
advance  it,  with  Wilson  to  aid  her  romantic  fabrications ;  there 

is  the  law,  my  good  Lord  Bishop,  though  you  desert  me the 

griping,  grinding,  dilatory  law  !" 
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"  Lay  not  that  unction  to  tliy  soul,  thou  bold,  bad  man  1"  ex- 
claimed Blackburne,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  gesture  full  of  deep 
indignation;  "the  law  will  prove  thy  bane,  and  not  thy  re- 
source." 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Luntley,  sarcastically ;  "Archdea- 
con Blackburne  pleading  in  a  Papist's  cause :  is  the  moon  at 
the  full,  and  madness  rioting  in  wise  men's  brains  ?" 

"Wretched  man,"  answered  Blackburne,  "  this  rage  is  use- 
less— a  longer  denial  of  your  guilt  is  vain  ;  to  Papist  or  to  Pagan 
justice  should  be  meted  against  thee." 

While  the  Archdeacon  spoke,  that  shivering  with  which  he 
had  been  seized  in  his  carriage  again  passed  over  the  frame  of 
Luntley,  and  his  eyes  wandered  restlessly  round  the  room  ;  but 
the  word  "justice"  caught  his  ear,  and  a  frightful  expression 
became  visible  in  his  face. 

"  Justice  !"  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  hands,  and  speaking 
in  a  frantic  tone — "  I  defy  it !  priest  and  layman,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  the  ghastly,  frowning  dead — I  can  defy  them  all !  But, 
if  you  will  believe  the  stories  of  the  dreamer,  Wilson,  it  is  time 
I  look  for  surer  and  for  safer  friends." 

So  saying,  Sir  Andrew  rushed,  as  under  the  impulse  of  a  sud- 
den fit  of  madness,  from  the  Bishop's  house. 

A  painful  silence  prevailed  between  the  two  dignitaries  for 
some  minutes  after  his  departure ;  then  the  Archdeacon  observed, 
in  an  accent  of  self-reproach,  "  May  Heaven  forgive  me,  Hoad- 
ley  ;  I  fear  that  I  erred  wofully  in  my  estimate  of  that  man  :  I 
confess  that,  in  my  knowledge  that  his  opponent  was  a  Papist,  I 
sought  even  in  my  own  eyes  to  palliate  or  conceal  his  crimes  : 
I  was  self-persuaded  that  his  guilt  had  been  less,  and  Wilson's 
more.  I  dreaded,  too,  that  such  deeds  should  be  proved  upon 
so  prominent  a  partisan,  and  one  who  has  indeed  been  so  use- 
ful ;  and  now  they  are  revealed — what  a  stigma,  what  a  re- 
proach !" 

"  Blackburne,  my  friend,"  answered  the  Bishop,  "  it  was  such 
a  catastrophe  that  I  always  feared  ;  from  the  beginning  I  did 
not  fail  to  doubt  that  man.     Bold,  active,  and  resolute,  but 
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most  reckless  in  his  daring  schemes — I  knew  him  to  be  one  who 
might  wofully  commit  himself.  Useful,  indeed,  he  has  been, 
very  useful,  but  ever  a  keen  and  dangerous  tool,  most  like  to 
wound  the  hand  that  used  it.  Therefore  have  I  held  him  at  a 
distance  since  the  hour  when  I  first  doubted  him  in  this  affair  of 
the  Mandevilles ;  for  I  felt  that,  were  my  suspicions  correct,  and 
he  were  guilty,  so  terrible  an  odium  would  fall  on  all  with  whom 
he  might  be  in  connexion,  that  it  would  be  no  less  weak  than 
wicked  to  appear  as  his  defender.  But,  apart  from  this  man's 
crimes,  I  dg,  indeed,  agree  with  you  in  regretting  that  the 
rich  estate  of  Rodenhurst  should  fall  into  the  hand  of  a  Papist. 
Wilson  has  told  me,  too,  that  this  heiress  is  likely  to  become  the 
wife  of  Lord  Fitzwarine,  who,  as  a  Tory  and  a  High  Church- 
man, is  more  dangerous  to  our  cause."  After  speaking  thus, 
the  Bishop  paced  the  apartment  with  a  disturbed  air  ;  then  he 
said,  "  Yes,  Blackburne,  you  can  see  it  now — you  can  see  how 
you  were  blinded  by  prejudice  !  That  the  name  of  this  Luntley 
should  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  any  party  in  the  Church — oh, 
it  is  indeed,  as  you  have  called  it,  a  stigma,  a  reproach ! — to 
stand  confessed  to  the  world  as  a  common  felon,  to  steal  regis- 
ters and  estates :  and  would  that  this  even  were  the  worst." 

"  Alas  !  what  worse  can  be  ?"  said  the  Archdeacon. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,''  replied  the  Bishop,  "  great  as  is  that  sin,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  yet  a  fouler  deed  will  come  to  light !  but  it  is 
true  that,  when  a  man  has  committed  one  act  of  enormous  guilt, 
the  world  stands  ready  to  accuse  him  of  a  thousand.  I  would 
fain  hope  yet  that  this  unhappy  Luntley  is  in  some  sort 
wronged." 

On  the  same  day  which  was  so  eventful  to  Sir  Andrew,  Dr. 
Croxall  was  lounging  over  a  late  breakfast  at  his  lodgings  in 
Pall  Mall :  for,  curious  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Baronet's  proceed- 
ings against  Sybil  and  her  friends,  the  rector  had  come  to  Lon- 
don, with  an  intention  of  remaining  there  till  it  was  ascertained. 
Croxall,  while  sipping  his  chocolate,  was  indulging  in  various 
speculations  respecting  the  quarrel  between   Luntley  and  the 
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Draycots — not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  former.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  loud,  rapid  step  ascending 
the  stair,  the  door  was  violently  thrown  open,  and  the  Baronet 
himself  appeared. 

The  noisy  manner  of  his  entrance  was  displeasing  to  Croxall, 
who  failed,  in  consequence,  to  notice  Luntley's  extreme  agita- 
tion— "  Sir  Andrew,  my  dear  Sir  Andrew,"  he  said,  "  consider 
that  other  people  may  possess  nerves,  though  you  have  none : 
you  have  made  noise  enough  to  awaken  the  Seven  Sleepers." 

"  Croxall,  Croxall !"  cried  Luntley,  "  I  would  speak  to  you 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  Life  and  death !"  said  Croxall,  rising  from  the  sofa  on 
which  he  had  again  thrown  himself,  after  saluting  the  Baronet — 
"  life  and  death  !  oh,  my  dear  fellow,  life  be  enjoyed,  and  death 
be  forgotten — it  is  a  mouldy,  disagreeable  subject — but  life  ! — 
look  here,  you  rascal,  look  here ;  here  are  canonicals ;  take  to 
such  yourself,  and  make  life  merry  while  you  can  1"  So  saying, 
the  rector  took  a  mask  and  domino  from  the  sofa,  where  they 
had  been  thrown  on  his  return  from  a  masquerade,  and  shook 
them  facetiously  before  Sir  Andrew. 

"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  who  was  in  no  mood  for  tri- 
fling— "  I  am  serious,  Dr.  Croxall:  the  business  upon  which  I 
would  speak  with  you  is  of  life  and  death  importance." 

"Death  again!"  answered  the  facetious  Croxall;  "it  is  a 
grave  topic  ;  we  '11  have  none  of  it ;  and,  for  business,  may  the 
power  of  Momus  defend  me  from  it  for  ever,  if  it  should  make 
me  as  dismal  as  thou  art ;"  and,  placing  the  domino  before  his 
face,  he  continued,  "  Be  persuaded,  dear  Sir  Andrew ;  try 
these  new  canonicals  of  mine  to-night " 

"  "Will  you  have  done,  Sir,  with  this  foolery?"  exclaimed  the 
Baronet,  fiercely  stamping  his  foot ;  "  I  came  here  to  seek  a 
man  of  sense,  and  I  find  a  mountebank,  a  buffoon  !" 

"  Very  agreeable,  and  exceedingly  polite,"  remarked  Croxall, 
throwing  down  the  domino.  "  My  good  Sir  Andrew,  what  is 
the  matter  ?"  he  pursued. 

"Croxall,"  replied  Luntley,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  grief  and 
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rage,  "  I  am  undone,  defrauded,  destroyed  :  give  me  your  ad- 
vice, Croxall !— fifteen,  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  man 
who  can  aid  me  to  turn  back  upon  their  own  heads  the  arts  of 
these  accursed  Draycots." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  rector,  becoming  suddenly  even  as  se- 
rious as  the  Baronet  himself,  "  I  thought,  my  dear  friend,  you 
were  quite  sure  of  them;  but  some  little  accident  has  happened, 
I  suppose,  some  flaw  in  your  design — is  it  not  so?  heigh " 

"  That  villain,  Wilson,"  gasped  the  Baronet.  "  And  Hoadley 
believes  him — takes  his  story,  forsooth,  upon  his  simple  word." 

"  So,  so,  the  curate  has  turned  up,  like  the  ace  of  trumps  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,"  said  Croxall ;  "  truly,  my  dear  Sir 
Andrew,  this  is  an  unpleasant  matter  for  you." 

"But,  your  advice,  Croxall,  your  advice,"  cried  the  Baronet, 
eagerly. 

"Why,  really,"  answered  the  rector,  "I  do  not  know;  I 
think,  somehow,  that  penitence  is  not  a  part  suited  to  your  abi- 
lities ;  yet,  on  my  life,  I  know  not  how  you  can  choose  another." 

"  This  from  you,  Croxall !"  cried  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment ;  "  will  you,  too,  tell  me  that  you  believe  this  tale  ?" 

"  Hark  you,  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,"  replied  the  rector,  "we 
had  better  understand  each  other,  and  a  few  words  will  suffice 
for  that.  I  do  believe  that  you  defrauded  your  niece,  and  I  am 
not  the  man  to  assist  you  in  such  frauds.  Go  to,  Sir  Andrew — I 
have  done  with  you  ;  you  would  have  hanged  my  poor  friend, 
Lawson,  if  you  could." 

"  Oh,  oh,  the  hunted  hare,  the  hunted  hare!"  cried  Sir  An- 
drew ;  then  he  added,  in  a  fierce  accent,  "  but  you  may  be  too 
quick  ;  my  destruction  is  not  assured,  Dr.  Croxall,  because  you 
number  yourself  among  my  foes." 

With  these  words,  Sir  Andrew  quitted  the  room,  in  a  style  as 
impetuous  as  that  of  his  entrance. 

"  A  most  pernicious  rascal,  that,"  muttered  the  rector  ;  "  and 
to  have  been  upon  terms  with  such  a  man  !  Well,  I  will  have 
one  more  cup  of  chocolate,  and  then  go  and  congratulate  the 
pretty  Sybil  upon  the  downfall  of  her  foe." 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

"  Oh,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  !  — 
The  light  hums  blue.     It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold,  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  there  's  none  else  by." 

BlCHAUD  III. 

The  countless  tongues  of  the  London  clocks  but  just  told  out 
the  hour  of  eleven,  when,  with  a  cautious  air,  Sir  Andrew  Lunt- 
ley  led  the  idiot,  silly  Jemmy,  down  a  back  staircase  of  his  house 
in  Soho-square.  It  was  a  narrow  staircase,  illumined  by  a  single 
lamp,  placed  on  a  bracket  in  the  wall,  and  terminating  in  a 
square  stone  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  communicated  di- 
rectly with  the  streets  at  the  back  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
wild  exultation  in  the  idiot's  manner,  which  he  was  evidently  at 
some  trouble  to  keep  within  due  bounds— a  kind  of  tripping 
movement,  as  he  followed  Sir  Andrew  down  the  stairs — a  low 
chuckle  of  delight,  which  certainly  betokened  ill  to  some  one. 

The  manner  of  the  Baronet,  if  it  had  less  excitement  than 
that  of  Jemmy,  exhibited  at  least  an  equal  share  of  satisfaction, 
while  his  easy  smile,  the  exceeding  brightness  of  his  deep  grey 
eyes,  were  perhaps  even  more  to  be  feared. 

Sir  Andrew  paused  in  the  little  vestibule — "  Now,  Jemmy, 
my  man,"  he  said ;  "  if  you  are  but  faithful  to  me  this  time, 
you  have  a  fortune  made." 

"  A  fortune — ha,  ha,  ha  !"  cried  the  idiot,  with  such  a  laugh, 
that  even  Luntley  shuddered,  as  it  met  his  ears — "  a  fortune ! 
a  fortune !  oh,  do  not  fear  my  faith ;  oh,  oh,  good  Sir  Andrew ; 
give  me  all  those  bright  gold  pieces  that  you  showed  me  just 
now,  and  I  will  do — I  will  do  all  my  father's  work  for  a  month 
to  come !  Besides,  there  is  another  reason  why  I  should  work 
for  you  ;  ah,  ah — another  reason,  good  Sir  Andrew." 

"  And  pray,  Jemmy,  what  is  that  ?"  inquired  the  Baronet, 
whose  present  purpose  was  to  humour  this  unfortunate  being. 
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Hereupon  Jemmy  performed  an  extraordinary  caper,  and 
then  crouched  down  at  Sir  Andrew's  feet,  while  the  light  from 
the  staircase,  falling  upon  his  face,  gave  a  full  effect  to  its 
horrible  contortions.  "  Oh,  oh,  Sir  Andrew !"  cried  Jemmy ,- 
laughing  immoderately  ;  "  I  will  tell  you — I  will  tell  you  why  I 
should  work  for  you  ;  should  not  sons  do  their  father's  work, 
and  am  I  not  the  son  of  the  devil  ?  Why,  by  that  count  I 
might  be  your  son,  Sir  Andrew — your  own  son ;  for  it  is  devil's 
work  you  have  to  do — it  is  devil's  work.  Ha,  ha !  perhaps, 
though,  you  were  my  father's  elder  brother,  and  you  made  him 
so  clever — he  surely  has  learned  from  you.  I  will  help  you,  Sir 
Andrew — I  will  help  you ;  oh,  oh,  I  love  the  devil,  and  the 
devil's  work  ;  I  hate  everybody  ;  I  like  cries,  and  groans,  and 
tears  :  and,  oh,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  groan,  Sir  Andrew — 
oh,  I  should  like  that ;"  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  Jemmy  ut- 
tered an  absolute  scream  of  delight ;  then,  turning  a  pirouette 
with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  dancer,  he  stood  gazing  at  the 
Baronet  with  a  sly,  malicious  air.  "  Well,  well,  Sir  Andrew — 
poor  Sir  Andrew,"  he  said,  after  the  pause  of  about  a  minute, 
'•I  will  do  your  work,  never  fear;  for  I  hate  him;  oh,  how  I 
hate  him  !  And  you  will  give  me  the  gold,  too,  Sir  Andrew, 
the  fine  red  gold." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Jemmy,  you  shall  have  the  gold — all  the  gold  I 
showed  you,  when  you  come  and  tell  me  that  the  work  is  done," 
said  Luntley. 

"  And  that  shall  be  before  the  sun  is  up,"  answered  Jemmy. 
"  Oh,  I  hate  him — I  hate  him  ;  he  does  not  beat  me,  but  he 
calls  me  fool !  fool !  always  fool ;  oh,  who  will  look  most  like  a 
fool  to-morrow?" 

"  You  show  him,  Jemmy,  who  is  the  greater  fool,"  said  Sir 
Andrew ;  then,  opening  the  outer  door,  he  bade  the  idiot  begone, 
reminding  him  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

"  No  time  to  lose,"  said  Jemmy,  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
through  which  the  bright  summer  moon  was  sailing — "no, 
no — no  time  to  lose.  It  speaks  again,  the  voice  that  summoned 
Wyatt — hark !  hark  !   Sir  Andrew ;  hark  how  loud  it  calls," 
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continued  the  idiot,  turning  his  goblin  face  upon  the  Baronet 
with  an  appalling  look.  "  I  will  be  with  you— I  will  be  with 
you  again,"  he  said,  "  before  the  sunrise ;  for,  oh,  Sir  Andrew, 
in  the  coming  day  will  be  much  work  for  you  and  I ;  prepare, 
Sir  Andrew,  then — prepare !  prepare  !"  The  idiot  had  bounded 
over  the  threshold,  and,  speeding  along  the  street  with  his  ac- 
customed rapidity,  was  already  out  of  sight;  but  still  Sir  An- 
drew Luntley  stood  at  his  own  door,  rooted,  as  it  were,  by  an 
impulse  of  unaccountable  and  unutterable  horror.  The  loud 
beating  of  his  own  heart  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pure,  pale  moon,  which  shone  so 
calmly,  so  serenely  above  him.  A  dark  cloud  then  seemed 
floating  over  its  disk,  and  things  strange  and  terrible  were 
dimly  shadowed  in  the  midst.  The  chill  hand  of  superstition 
had  fastened  upon  Luntley's  soul,  but  he  wrenched  himself  from 
her  sway  ;  he  who  had  never  quailed,  he  would  not  be  the  fool 
of  fancy  now.  By  an  effort,  which  perhaps  no  man  save  him- 
self could  have  made,  he  shook  off  that  growing  weakness,  and, 
closing  the  outer  door,  he  softly  ascended  to  his  chamber.  He 
paced  to  and  fro,  with  a  hurried  step ;  his  down  bed,  with  its 
curtains  of  brocaded  silk,  in  vain  invited  him  to  repose :  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  sleep  that  night.  On  the  table  were  wax 
tapers,  in  massive  silver  candlesticks  ;  wine,  too,  was  there,  and 
a  glittering  heap  of  gold,  the  gold  with  which  he  had  tempted 
the  idiot — to  what  ?  A  crowd  of  frightful  thoughts  chased  each 
other  through  Sir  Andrew's  brain ;  that  audacity  which  had 
borne  him  up  so  bravely  in  the  presence  of  Hoadley  and  Black  - 
burne  somewhat  failed  in  the  midnight  solitude  of  his  chamber. 
If  the  idiot  succeeded  in  his  mission,  he  would  dare  all  yet ;  let 
him  accomplish  that  one  point,  and  the  law's  uncertainties  would 
befriend  him  on  all  others  ;  but  if—  and  with  that  horrible 
word  a  host  of  more  horrible  contingencies,  rushing  on  Sir 
Andrew's  mind,  drove  him  into  a  state  little  short  of  actual 
madness.  He  approached  the  table,  and,  filling  a  large  goblet 
with  wine,  he  drank  it— another,  and  another.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  quantity  of  wine  would  have  been  sufficient 
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to  intoxicate  him — as  it  was,  the  liquor  only  bore  him  up  under 
his  fierce  excitement.  In  a  small  chamber  which  opened  from 
Luntley's  bedroom  was  a  rare  Japan  cabinet ;  he  now  took  one 
of  the  candles,  and  commenced  an  examination  of  its  contents. 
It  was  a  tedious  task,  and  the  tapers  had  dimmed  in  the  morning 
light  long  before  Sir  Andrew  had  completed  it.  There  were  the 
deeds  by  which  the  spendthrift  heir  had  resigned  the  land  which 
had  for  centuries  belonged  to  his  race  ;  there  were  letters  from 
despairing  wretches  whom  Luntley  had  ruined,  and  who,  out  of 
the  thousands  of  which  he  had  robbed  them,  begged  only  for  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  crust ;  there  were  letters  from  ministers 
of  state,  cringing  to  the  wealthy  political  partisan,  whose  wealth 
and  whose  oratory  were  of  equal  use.  Other  papers,  again,  re- 
lated to  bubble  companies,  vile  as  that  of  the  South  Sea,  on 
which  Sir  Andrew  had  first  founded  his  fortune.  All  these 
heterogeneous  documents  he  looked  over  and  arranged,  se- 
curing several  of  the  most  important  about  his  person.  But, 
when  first  he  opened  the  cabinet,  he  took  from  it  an  ancient  and 
curiously-wrought  gold  chain,  and  a  dagger,  the  hilt  of  which 
was  also  of  antique  workmanship.  A  slight  tremour  passed  over 
Luntley's  frame,  as  he  took  these  articles  in  his  hands,  but  he 
quickly  overcame  it ;  and,  after  regarding  the  chain  for  a  few 
moments,  he  concealed  it,  together  with  the  dagger,  in  his 
bosom  :  a  small  box,  containing  some  unset  diamonds,  and  a 
purse,  heavy  with  gold,  he  secured  in  like  manner. 

The  bright  summer  sun  had  long  streamed  over  the  chamber, 
but,  in  his  absorbing  task,  Sir  Andrew  had  forgotten  to  extin- 
guish the  tapers:  more  than  once,  too,  had  he  relinquished  it, 
and  paced  the  room  with  wild,  disordered  steps ;  and  then  wine, 
more  wine,  to  drown  that  overwhelming  terror,  those  agonizing 
fears.  But  he  might  as  well  have  swallowed  water,  for  all  the 
effect  which  it  had  upon  his  system. 

Luntley  was  still  engaged  at  the  cabinet,  sealing  the  last 
parcel  of  papers,  when  he  heard  a  chuckling  laugh  in  the  bed- 
chamber ;  and,  turning  his  head,  he  beheld  Silly  Jemmy  hastily 
cramming  into  his  pockets  the  gold  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
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and  gibbering  with  a  kind  of  mad  delight.  Confident  from  long 
experience  in  the  faith  of  the  idiot  towards  himself,  Luntley  had 
given  him  a  pass  key,  to  open  the  outer  door,  after  he  had 
executed  the  errand  with  which  he  had  charged  him. 

"  Ah,  Jemmy  !"  cried  the  Baronet,  rushing  forwards,  with  an 
agitation  equal  to  that  of  the  idiot  himself — "  is  it  done,  my 
man,  is  it  done  ?" 

"  Done — oh,  oh  !"  chuckled  Jemmy,  "  oh,  these  wise  men,  how 

they  are  deceived  by  fools !  done,  Sir  Andrew,  sure  it  is  done 

if  you  had  trusted  a  wise  man,  he  had  broken  faith,  but  on  the 
fool  you  may  rely;  did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  hated  him,  Sir 
Andrew,  that  I  hated  him,  and  is  not  that  enough  ?" 

"Brave  Jemmy,  so  far  so  good!"  cried  the  Baronet;  "but 
tell  me,  tell  me  all,  Jemmy  ;  I  must  know  how  'twas  done  !" 

By  this  time  Jemmy  had  fairly  cleared  the  table  of  the  gold  ; 
and,  turning  towards  Luntley  with  an  evil  scowl,  he  retreated 
with  backward  steps  towards  the  door.  "Oh,  oh,"  he  cried, 
pointing  his  finger  mockingly  at  Luntley,  "  these  wise  men, 
how  they  are  deceived  by  fools !  yes,  Sir  Andrew,  the  fool 
speaks  truth  ;  it  is  done,  for  I  hated — I  hated  him ;  and  I 
hate  you,  too — I  hate  you!"  screamed  the  idiot,  all  the  malevo- 
lence of  his  nature  breaking  forth  in  his  looks  and  tones — 
•'  I  hate  you  ;  for  you  struck  me — you  struck  me  :  but  I  shall 
see  you  hanged — you  have  spilt  blood,  Andrew  Luntley,  and  the 
men  of  the  law  are  coming  to  seize  you — my  father  blows  his 
fires  hard  and  fast,  and  I  shall  see  you  hanged !" 

Jemmy  had  set  his  back  against  the  chamber  door  while  he 
spoke,  and  astonishment  and  horror  had  hitherto  transfixed  Sir 
Luntley  ;  but  now  he  sprang  forwards,  and  fiercely  seized  the 
idiot  by  the  throat,  intending  to  make  his  own  way  out  of  the 
chamber. 

'•  No,  no,"  gasped  Jemmy,  clinging  to  him  with  a  fearful 
force — for  he  saw  into  his  design — "you  shall  not  go,  Andrew 
Luntley  ;  the  officers  will  come, — I  will  hold  you — I  am 
strong  !" 

These  words  were  spoken  with  difficulty,  while  the  idiot  in 
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his  turn  grasped  Sir  Andrew,  who  vainly  strove  to  throw  him 
off.  They  had  struggled  into  the  inner  chamber — "  You  killed 
the  pretty  lady's  father,  and  you  will  be  hanged !"  shouted 
Jemmy,  with  a  hideous  grin.  The  Baronet's  hands  were  free ; 
it  was  the  idiot  who  clung  to  him  with  the  tenacity  of  a  wild 
cat:  Sir  Andrew  vainly  sought  to  disengage  himself,  and  his 
countenance  grew  dark  with  rage  and  fear. 

"The  officers  are  coming  !"  cried  Jemmy. 

"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  for  thine  own  sake,  let 
me  go !"  but  the  hold  was  unrelaxed  ;  and  the  hilt  of  the  dagger, 
which  he  had  forgotten,  was  pressed  by  the  close  embrace  of 
his  foe  hard  upon  Luntley's  breast. 

The  next  moment  it  was  sheathed  in  the  bosom  of  the  idiot ! 

The  grasp  was  loosened ;  and,  sinking  on  the  ground,  with  a 
dying  and  horrible  look,  the  wretched  creature  turned  his  eyes 
upon  his  murderer,  and,  exclaiming  in  a  faint  tone,  "  You  are 
called,  Andrew  Luntley ! — yet  again  !" — he  expired,  while  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  hall  door  awakened  an  agony  of  fear  in  the  Ba- 
ronet's heart.  Luntley  had  a  frightful  presence  of  mind  in  that 
emergency ;  he  knew  that  his  servants  had  not  risen ;  he  might 
escape  by  the  back  staircase  before  they  could  leave  their  beds 
to  answer  what  he  doubted  not  was  the  summons  of  the  officers : 
a  thought  of  self-gratulation  for  the  preparations  which  he  had 
made  during  the  night  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  drew  the 
dagger  from  the  body  of  his  victim,  wiped  and  concealed  it 
again  in  his  bosom,  locked  the  door  of  the  inner  chamber,  where 
the  corpse  lay,  and,  taking  his  hat,  darted  for  life  or  death  to- 
wards the  back  staircase :  but  what  was  his  anguish,  when  he 
reached  its  summit,  to  hear  the  steps  and  voices  of  persons  be- 
low! They  were  a  party  of  the  officers,  to  one  of  whose  num- 
ber the  idiot  had  made  known  that  particular  entrance  to  the 
house  ;  the  others  still  continued  the  noisy  knocking  at  the  hall 
door — escape  that  way  was  therefore  equally  impossible.  Who 
shall  describe  the  feelings  with  which  that  guilty  and  miserable 
man  rushed  back  to  his  chamber !  he  locked  and  double-locked 
the  door :  his  perceptions  were  awfully  clear  and  acute  through- 
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out  that  scene  of  horror :  he  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  "  He  is 
here — I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  from  the  staircase." 

Sir  Andrew  hurried  to  the  inner  room,  where  lay  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  idiot.  He  remained  there  for  some  minutes, 
while  the  officers  endeavoured  to  force  the  outer  door.  At 
length  it  yielded  to  their  united  strength  ;  that  of  the  closet  was 
now  shut,  and  Luntley  was  standing  with  a  composed  air  in  the 
centre  of  his  bed  chamber.  "  I  shall  offer  no  opposition,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said  to  the  officers;  "  I  will  go  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm, 
And  takes  away  the  use  of 't !  and  my  sword, 
Glued  to  my  scabbard  with  wronged  orphan's  tears, 
"Will  not  be  drawn ! 
Ha !  what  are  these  ?  sure  hangmen 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  drag  me 
Before  the  judgment  seat ! 

Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  ? — No,  spite  of  fate, 
I  will  be  forced  to  hell  like  to  myself!" 

New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

An  unusual  excitement  prevailed  at  the  Police  Office  in  Bow- 
street,  on  the  morning  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley's  apprehension. 
The  exceeding  malice  of  his  proceedings  against  the  friends  of 
Sybil  Mandeville  had  for  some  weeks  past  made  the  story  of 
his  dispute  with  her  a  topic  of  common  conversation ;  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  his  peculations  had  injured  were  so  many, 
that  he  had  an  evil  character,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  set 
strongly  against  him  from  the  first.  Within  an  hour  after  that 
event  had  taken  place,  his  arrest  was  noised  abroad,  connected 
with  innumerable  reports,  true  or  false,  but  all  agreeing  that  he 
had  been  charged  with  the  awful  crime  of  murder.     So  dis- 
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tinguished  was  Sir  Andrew  for  his  political  partisanship,  his 
talents,  his  hardheartedness,  his  frauds,  and  his  commercial  suc- 
cess, that  this  announcement  created  a  great  sensation  ;  and, 
eager  to  learn  the  result  of  his  examination,  long  before  he  was 
brought  up,  a  crowd  of  persons  were  assembled,  not  only  in  the 
court  itself,  but  about  the  doors.  The  character  of  Luntley 
was  so  unhappily  notorious,  that  the  mob  had  determined  his 
guilt,  even  without  the  ceremony  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
charge  laid  against  him  ;  and,  as  the  coach  which  conveyed  the 
prisoner  drew  up  before  the  office,  its  arrival  was  hailed  with 
a  general  groan.  The  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling,  the  honest 
indignation  of  the  hardworking  poor,  Sir  Andrew  at  all  periods 
of  his  life  had  been  ready  to  defy  ;  but  his  colour  changed,  and 
his  lip  slightly  quivered,  when,  on  entering  the  office,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  crowded  with  well-dressed  persons.  He  knew 
of  what  elements  that  throng  was  composed — his  political  foes, 
maliciously  anxious  to  witness  his  downfall ;  his  political  friends, 
eager  in  the  hope  that  the  fearful  charge  would  be  dismissed,  or 
prepared  to  throw  him  off  at  once,  and  audaciously  to  brave  the 
matter  of  their  former  connexion  with  him,  by  hurrying  to  be 
present  at  his  disgrace  :  another,  and  the  most  considerable 
section  of  that  assemblage,  too,  Sir  Andrew  know  to  consist  of 
those  silly,  meddling  people  who  are  most  interested  in  what 
concerns  them  least. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  crossed  the  lips  of  Luntley,  as 
he  was  placed  at  the  bar ;  by  some  of  those  who  stood  near  to 
him  this  was  imputed  to  a  spirit  of  defiance,  but  it  arose  from 
pure  wonder  how  so  many  persons  should  have  gathered  together 
in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his  arrest  could  have 
been  made  known — a  trivial  feeling,  which  it  could  be  little 
supposed  would  have  suggested  itself  at  so  trying  a  moment,  if 
it  were  not  a  truth  that  the  mind  under  the  most  distressing 
circumstances  will  attach  itself  with  a  kind  of  hallucination  to 
such  triflt  s,  which  at  another  time  would  pass  unnoticed.  On 
the  whole,  Luntley  behaved  with  a  firmness,  and  even  dignity, 
which  would  have  been  honourable  in  a  better  man.    There  was 
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no  vulgar  bravado  in  the  glance  which  he  cast  around  the  office, 
which,  dark,  dirty,  and  dismal,  even  on  that  bright  summer  day, 
threw  a  kind  of  shade  over  all  assembled  within  its  precincts. 
The  stern  control,  however,  which  Luntley  had  placed  over  his 
feelings,  somewhat  failed  him,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  magis- 
trate ;  for  he  was  one  whom  he  had  more  than  once  met  under 
far  different  circumstances,  being  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
novelist,  Henry  Fielding  :  foremost  among  those  present,  too,  Sir 
Andrew  observed  the  magistrate's  brother  John,  who,  blind  from 
his  youth,  bore  upon  this  occasion  that  eager,  curious  look  in  his 
face,  which  may  be  so  frequently  remarked  in  those  who  suffer 
under  this  affliction,  and  which  contrasts  so  painfully  with  the 
dead,  the  sightless  eyes.  Most  of  the  personages  of  our  tale  were 
assembled  in  the  court :  Sybil  Mandeville  and  her  friend,  Lord 
Aumerle,  Lord  Fitzwarine,  the  elder  Dray  cot,  Mr.  Curzon,  Alice 
Morland,  La  Roche,  and  the  curate  Wilson,  still  feeble  with  sick- 
ness and  grief.  But  among  all  those  who  were  present  surely  there 
was  no  person  more  eminent  than  Hogarth,  who,  no  less  anxious 
for  his  young  friend  Sybil  than  to  mark  all  the  terrible  work- 
ings of  human  passion,  had  secured  a  place  where  he  could  dis- 
tinctly observe  the  countenances  of  the  accusers  and  accused. 

The  first  person  examined  was  Sybil  Mandeville. 

We  have  before  said  that,  even  from  her  infancy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  unfortunate  Gerald  had  been  haunted  by  dismal  ap- 
prehensions with  regard  to  Luntley ;  these  apprehensions  had 
been  more  than  confirmed  in  her  visit  to  Eodenhurst ;  and  it  had 
required  all  her  own  power  of  mind,  all  the  exhortations  of  her 
friends,  to  nerve  her  for  the  awful  task  which  lay  before  her, 
and  of  which  she  had  now  to  commence  the  execution.  The 
consciousness  that  in  Luntley  she  now  beheld  the  actual  mur- 
derer of  her  father  almost  overcame  her  spirits  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  was  preserved  from  fainting  when  he  was  first 
brought  into  court.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  she  stood  before  the 
magistrate  in  her  ample  dress  of  white  lutestring,  her  dark  eyes 
and  hair  contrasting  strongly  with  her  pale  and  agitated  fea- 
tures, she  might  have  seemed  an  incarnation  of  the  ghostly  pic- 
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tare  in  the  secret  chamber  at  Rodenhurst.  By  an  involuntary- 
motion  almost  she  turned  her  head  towards  the  prisoner,  and 
for  a  moment  their  eyes  met.  Those  of  Fielding  fell  on  the 
countenance  of  Sir  Andrew  ;  and  it  required  not  his  wonderful 
penetration  to  detect  a  baleful  secret  in  the  Baronet's  changing 
look ;  the  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  round  the  mouth  ; 
i  he  distended  eye,  fastening  for  a  moment  on  the  pale  face  of 
Sybil,  and  then  glancing  hurriedly  round  the  court,  as  though  it 
followed  some  object  invisible  to  all  other  ken.  This  emotion  of 
Sir  Andrew  was  as  brief  as  it  was  remarkable ;  he  suppressed  the 
groan  that  struggled  for  utterance ;  and,  folding  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wait  with  a  firmness 
which  innocence  might  have  shown  to  hear  Sybil's  deposition. 
A  common  ear  could  not  have  detected  any  sound ;  but  John 
Fielding  leaned  curiously  forward.  With  the  acuteness  of  sense 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  he  had  heard  Sir  Andrew  shiver. 

The  oath  had  been  administered,  and  Sybil  entered  into  the 
details  of  her  visit  to  Rodenhurst.  Ever  and  anon  the  eye  of 
the  magistrate  glanced  quickly  but  searchingly  from  her  face  to 
that  of  Luntley ;  and  once  Lord  Fitzwarine  perceived  the  pencil 
of  Hogarth  move  quickly  over  the  paper  which  he  held— he  was 
striking  off  the  prisoner's  countenance  at  the  moment  when  the 
silver  casket  which  Sybil  had  found  in  the  ancient  tomb  was 
handed  up  for  Fielding's  inspection.  So  truthful  and  so  fearful 
was  this  sketch,  that,  when  it  was  afterwards  shown  to  her,  she 
could  not  contemplate  it  a  second  time. 

That  amazed,  stupefied  look  of  the  wretched  Luntley  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  Fielding,  whose  excelling  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  made  him  no  less  eminent  as  a  magistrate  than  as  a 
writer. 

The  voice  of  Sybil  was  faint  and  low ;  and  more  than  once 
she  had  been  compelled  to  taste  the  water  which  had  been  con- 
siderately brought  for  her.  She  had  also  been  allowed  a  chair. 
But  now,  as  she  approached  the  end  of  her  eventful  tale— as  she 
spoke  of  the  chamber  hung  with  black,  of  the  fearful  pictures, 
of  the  manuscript,  and  the  coSin-she  rose  in  her  exceeding  agi- 
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talion,  and  used  a  firmer  and  louder  tone  ;  not  one  word,  how- 
ever of  her  deposition  had  been  lost  to  any  person  in  the  court, 
so  breathless  was  the  stillness  which  prevailed.  Alice  Morland 
kept  her  eyes  anxiously  fixed  upon  her  adopted  child  ;  she  ob- 
served her  lips  grow  paler,  her  limbs  tremble,  and  felt  assured 
that  the  excitement  which  made  her  voice  more  clear  and  loud 
would  ultimately  bear  her  down. 

"This  casket,  then,  Miss  Mandeville,"  said  Fielding,  opening 
it,  "  contains  the  authenticated  copy  of  the  certificate  of  your  pa- 
rents' marriage  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Sybil,  in  a  fainter  tone ;  "  the  clergyman 
who  performed  the  ceremony  is  here  present,  and  will  swear  to 
the  document ;  and  another  person  also,  who  will  make  oath  that 
my  father  took  that  casket  with  him  in  his  journey  to  Scotland. 
You  will  see  that  the  casket  contains  a  letter  written  by  my  fa- 
ther after  his  escape  from  the  wreck  ;  but  the  manuscript,  the 
manuscript  tells  all,"  pursued  Sybil,  as  the  magistrate  unrolled  the 
papers,  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  court. 

"  Who  is  the  author  of  this  terrible  confession?"  demanded 
Fielding,  after  hastily  glancing  over  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
manuscript. 

"Alice  Morland  knows  the  writing,"  answered  Sybil ;  "  but 
the  papers  will  themselves  tell  all.  They  tell  that  my  father 
escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  '  Dolphin ;'  that  his  sister  Deva 
urged  her  husband,  this  Luntley,  to  spill  her  brother's  blood  ; 
that  remorse — ah,  well  it  might — nigh  drove  her  mad  ;  and  that, 
after  a  life  spent  in  frightful  penance,  she  died  but  two  years 
since." 

An  officer  of  the  court  stepped  hastily  forwards ;  and  the 
clerk,  who  was  taking  down  her  evidence,  somewhat  started,  as 
Sybil,  having  thus  spoken,  sank  down  in  a  heavy  swoon. 

"  Poor  thing,  I  feared  as  much,"  remarked  Fielding,  as  the 
young  girl  was  borne  out  of  the  court,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  Miss  Draycot.  He  did  not  turn  his  head  towards  the 
wretched  Luntley ;  perhaps,  like  some  other  persons  present,  he 
felt  grieved  and  mortified  that  one  whom  he  had  in  some  sort 
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known  as  a  personal  acquaintance  should  appear  in  so  awful  a 
position. 

The  next  person  summoned  was  Alice  Morland,  who  testified 
that  the  casket  was  that  which  Gerald  Mandeville  had  taken 
with  him  to  Scotland,  and  also  to  the  handwriting  of  the  letter, 
which  was  couched  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  addressed  to 
his  sister,  detailing  the  manner  of  his  escape  from  the  wreck, 
and  the  loss,  with  the  vessel,  of  the  money  which  he  had  journeyed 
to  Scotland  in  order  to  receive;  the  letter  concluded  with  an 
entreaty  to  Deva,  that,  as  he  was  now  wholly  destitute,  she  would 
persuade  his  father  to  make  him  some  small  allowance :  he  should 
not  write,  he  said,  to  Emma,  till  he  had  heard  from  her.  This 
fatal  assurance,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  suggested  the  murder. 
Alice  also  swore  to  Deva's  writing  in  the  manuscript.  After 
Sybil's  evidence,  and  the  production  of  the  silver  casket,  Sir 
Andrew  had  been  prepared  for  everything  ;  nor  did  he  evince  any 
emotion  while  Alice  gave  her  testimony,  or  when  the  curate, 
Wilson,  mingling  many  bitter  self-reproaches  with  the  tale,  re- 
lated how  he  had  been  defrauded  of  the  original  certificate. 

La  Roche  then  appeared  against  Sir  Andrew,  claiming  to  be 
admitted  as  evidence  for  the  Crown.  This  man  had  been  hi- 
therto concealed  from  Sir  Andrew's  sight;  but  all  the  apathy  of 
the  latter  vanished,  when  he  saw  La  Roche  step  into  the  wit- 
ness box  ;  and  rage,  disappointment,  and  surprise,  were  equally 
depicted  in  his  face.  La  Roche,  on  his  part,  levelled  at  his  for- 
mer master  a  look  of  deadly  hate,  and,  turning  towards  the 
bench,  tendered  his  oath  with  savage  eagerness. 

The  manuscript  of  Deva  was  referred  to  frequently  during  the 
examination  of  this  man. 

It  appeared  that  La  Roche,  formerly  the  valet  of  Gerald 
Mandeville,  had  openly  quitted  his  service  before  the  departure 
of  the  latter  for  Scotland ;  and  that,  long  previous,  he  had  been 
the  secret  agent  of  Deva,  who  owned  in  her  confession  that  an 
unnatural  hatred  to  her  brother  had  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
her  life.  This  hatred,  it  seemed,  had  its  source  both  in  her 
envy  and  ambition  ;  overweening  in  her  pride  of  birth,  she  had 
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first  learned  to  detest  Gerald  because  his  mother  had  been  a 
woman  of  family,  while  her  own  was  born  in  humble  life  ; 
haughty  and  luxurious,  she  panted  for  the  possession  of  that  rich 
inheritance  which  would  fall  to  him  as  the  male  heir.  Like  her 
brother,  she  lost  her  maternal  parent  at  an  early  age  ;  and,  though 
two  years  younger  than  Gerald,  she  soon  obtained  a  dominion 
over  her  father,  which  was  the  origin  of  all  her  brother's  mis- 
fortunes. Malignant,  however,  as  had  been  Deva's  conduct, 
it  was  not  till  after  she  became  acquainted  with  Luntley  that 
she  obtained  a  power  of  working  mischief  which  was  equal  to 
her  will.  It  appeared,  and  was  avowed  in  the  disjointed  ravings 
of  her  confession,  that  this  man — handsome,  insinuating,  and 
with  an  evilness  of  nature  which  was  like  a  magnet  to  her  own — 
had  inspired  Deva  with  a  passion  which  in  its  violence  must  have 
been  almost  insane.  Never  was  there  a  stricter  union,  a  stronger 
sympathy,  than  that  which  existed  between  her  and  Luntley  ; 
each  was  a  slave  to  the  other ;  but  it  was  an  odious  bond,  bale- 
ful alike  in  its  cause  and  its  effects  ;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  a  simila- 
larity  in  their  perverse  and  corrupt  nature  which  bound  them  in- 
dissolubly  to  each  other. 

It  was  a  few  days  only  before  his  father's  death,  that  the  pa- 
thetic letter  of  the  unfortunate  Gerald  had  reached  the  Manor 
House.  He  had  been  saved  by  some  fishermen  from  the  wreck  ; 
and,  dreading  to  face  his  wife,  now  that  all  present  means  of 
support  seemed  gone,  he  had  made  that  last  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  his  sister.  The  frightful  plot  originated  with  the  unnatural 
Deva.  La  Roche  was  dispatched  with  affectionate  promises  ; 
and  secretly,  and  at  night,  he  brought  the  doomed  Gerald  to 
the  Manor  House.  Deva,  affecting  to  relent  from  all  her  for- 
mer cruelty,  persuaded  her  brother  for  a  few  days  to  take  up 
his  abode  iD  the  closed  chambers  of  Rodenhurst,  urging  what 
appeared  feasible,  that  she  must  soften  his  father  to  receive  him, 
but  the  elder  Mandeville  even  then  lay  dead.  At  this  portion  of 
his  story  La  Roche  protested,  and  the  manuscript  bore  him  out,, 
that  he  had  no  idea  that  either  Luntley  or  his  wife  had  aimed 
at  more  than  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  Gerald,  who  was 
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indeed  still  alive  at  the  time  when  Emma  and  Alice  Morland 
visited  the  Manor  House.  It  appeared  that  it  was  indeed  the 
living  Gerald  whom  the  latter  had  seen  in  the  mirror,  and  who, 
ignorant  of  the  toils  that  were  closing  round  him,  had  hastily 
shut  the  panel  on  hearing  the  foot  of  Alice  in  the  little  waiting 
room. 

The  chain  which  Alice  Morland  had  seen  Luntley  so  hastily 
concealing  on  that  night  was  Gerald's,  and  the  sight  of  it  had 
awakened  most  fearful  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Emma.  This 
chain  was  now  produced  in  the  court,  having  been  that  morning 
taken  from  Sir  Andrew  by  the  officers,  together  with  the  dagger 
with  which  he  had  stabbed  silly  Jemmy. 

La  Roche  paused  when  he  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  state- 
ment ;  and  a  passage  was  read  from  the  manuscript,  by  which  it 
seemed  that  Sir  Andrew,  having  persuaded  La  Roche  that  he 
meant  to  imprison  his  brother-in-law  in  an  inner  vault  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  obtained  his  assistance  to  convey  him 
there  ;  but  that  in  that  place  the  unfortunate  Gerald  had  been 
murdered  by  Luntley,  who  afterwards,  by  dint  of  threats  and 
bribes,  prevailed  upon  La  Roche  to  assist  him  in  concealing  the 
body  in  that  stone  coffin  which  Sybil  had  observed  in  the  outer 
vault,  and  where  La  Roche  solemnly  protested  that  the  remains 
would  on  a  search  be  found. 

A  general  buzz  of  astonishment  and  horror  now  stole  through 
the  court ;  but  Luntley,  apparently  unaffected  by  the  discovery 
of  his  crimes,  seemed  only  to  watch  La  Roche  with  a  torturing 
anxiety,  casting  on  him  furtive  but  ferocious  glances.  La  Roche 
was  now  more  closely  examined  :  the  casket,  with  the  copy  of  the 
certificate,  it  seemed,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Deva,  who, 
suspicious  even  of  her  husband,  with  all  her  frenzied  attachment 
to  him,  had  concealed  it ;  the  original  register,  which  Sir  Andrew 
had  stolen  from  Wilson,  he  had  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  La 
Roche.  It  seemed  that  Deva  had  afterwards  concealed  the 
casket  in  the  tomb,  from  her  confidence  that  neither  La  Roche 
nor  Luntley  would  venture  there. 

"  And  how  could  she  venture  there  ?"  exclaimed  Fielding,  in 
an  accent  of  horror. 
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A  kind  of  spasm  of  pain  and  fright  made  the  pale  features  of  La 
Roche  more  ghastly,  while  he  replied,  "  She  went  there  because 
it  was  so  horrible  ;  she  spent  whole  nights  in  that  dreadful  tomb  ; 
but  she  said  that  night  and  day  her  brother  stood  beside  her  in 
his  shroud,  and  made  the  Manor  House  as  fearful  as  the  tomb  : 
it  was  part  of  her  penance  to  pray  beside  his  coffin,  as  it  was  to 
sleep  in  her  own,  and  to  paint  those  frightful  pictures  which 
Miss  Mandeville  has  seen  !" 

"  Poor  wretched  woman!"  exclaimed  Fielding  ;  "  one  would 
have  thought  that  such  remorse  would  have  led  her  into  a  public- 
avowal  of  her  guilt." 

"The  Lady  Deva  was  too  proud  for  that!"  answered  La 
Roche;  "besides,  she  would  not  ruin  Sir  Andrew  while  she 
lived." 

"  And  you,  miserable  man  !"  said  the  magistrate,  "  what 
could  induce  you  to  hide  such  iniquities  so  long  1"' 

No  language  can  describe  the  look  of  La  Roche  at  this  ques- 
tion—something more  subtle  than  the  serpent,  something  more 
malevolent  than  fancy  can  picture  in  a  fiend,  seemed  dancing  in 
his  hollow  eyes,  and  dwelling  in  his  chuckling  tones,  as  he  re- 
plied— "I  would  not  break  faith  with  Sir  Andrew  while  he  used 
me  well ;  but,  after  Deva's  death,  he  took  into  closer  confidence 
than  myself  one  Camille  Le  Moine,  the  same  whom  he  suborned 
to  belie  young  Mr.  Draycot,  but  who  will  be  safe  in  France  be- 
fore to-morrow  night :  this  man  was  useful  to  Sir  Andrew  in  his 
politics,  and  better  paid  than  his  old  and  faithful  servant.  Fool 
that  I  was,  to  think  that  gratitude  could  exist  in  man  ;  but  I  am 
revenged, — I  have  my  triumph  now  !" 

A  strange  kind  of  blackness  had  been  gathering  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes  of  La  Roche  for  some  minutes,  and  his  last 
words  died  away  in  a  dismal  wail,  which  accorded  but  little  with 
their  purport,  and  seemed  indicative  of  intense  corporal  pain  : 
he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  an  awful  silence  prevailed  in 
the  court,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  John  Fielding,  who  ex- 
claimed, in  an  eager  tone — "  Oh,  that  man — he  is  in  some  mortal 
pain  !" 
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A  fearful  smile  played  upon  the  lips  of  Sir  Andrew  at  these 
words,  and  he  leaned  forward,  gazing  at  La  Roche  with  starting 
eyes  and  parted  lips.  La  Roche  strove  to  speak  again,  but  a 
few  indistinct  words  broke  from  him,  amid  which  the  name  of 
Deva  only  could  be  heard  :  he  stood  for  near  a  minute,  panting 
strongly,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  the  dark  colour  deepening  on  his 
face  :  then  he  broke  into  a  horrible  howl,  and  sank  down,  with 
foam  bursting  from  his  mouth. 

The  subdued  air  of  Luntley  was  no  more ;  he  sprang  like  a 
madman  over  the  barrier  which  separated  them,  and,  grasping 
the  arm  of  La  Roche  with  gigantic  force,  dragged  him  to  his 
feet.  "  Oh,  La  Roche,"  he  cried  ;  "  devil,  devil!  who  triumphs 
now  ?  die  not  thus  ;  tell  me  you  drank  the  wine  the  idiot  was  to 
offer !" 

The  loud  voice  and  fierce  grasp  of  Sir  Andrew  seemed  to  re- 
call the  failing  energies  of  his  miserable  foe ;  he  unclosed  his 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  an  air  of  horror-stricken  consciousness 
on  the  Baronet,  and  then,  shrieking,  "  Poison,  poison  !"  in  la- 
mentable tones,  was  borne  out  of  the  court  by  the  officers,  by 
whom  he  had  been  separated  from  Sir  Andrew. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  Baronet's  servants  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  desired  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fielding.  There 
was  such  a  terror  in  this  man's  aspect,  that  it  drew  the  attention 
of  all  present,  save  Hogarth,  who  marked  a  convulsion,  awful  as 
that  which  had  agitated  the  features  of  La  Roche,  fast  stealing 
over  the  Baronet's  own  face. 

Meanwhile,  the  servant  related,  in  accents  full  of  alarm,  that, 
forcing  open  the  door  of  Sir  Andrew's  closet,  he  had  there  dis- 
covered the  body  of  the  idiot,  silly  James,  whom  he,  with  the 
officer  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  feared  that  the  Baronet  had 
that  morning  murdered.  While  the  man  spoke,  the  convulsions 
of  Sir  Andrew  had  increased,  and  the  officers  found  it  necessary 
to  support  him  ;  but  the  words  of  the  servant  fell  distinctly  on 
his  ear,  and,  gnashing  his  teeth,  he  exclaimed,  furiously — "  The 
fool  stood  between  me  and  life,  and  I  did  kill  him  ;  but  I 
would  fain  have  been  spared  that  deed ;    and  the  more  so,  that 
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the  poor  wretch  has  done  mo  such  good  service  in  sending  the 
vile.  La  Roche  first  to  meet  that  doom  which  well  I  know  awaits 
us  both." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  difficulty,  and  mixed  with 
dreadful  groans.  The  agitation  in  the  court  was  frightful: 
Alice  Morland  fainted ;  cries  of  horror  were  heard  on  all  sides  ; 
but  a  surgeon,  who  was  present,  declared  it  impossible  to  re- 
move Sir  Andrew,  as  he  was  then  in  the  agonies  of  death  by 
poison. 

After  a  brief  silence,  he  spoke  again — "No  gibbet,  no  gibbet!" 
he  exclaimed,  glaring  wildly  round  him.  "  Hark  !  is  that  Wyatt 
calls  ?"  then  he  shuddered  fearfully  ;  and,  recognising  the  elder 
Draycot,  who  stood  beside  him,  he  said,  "  Be  merciful,  Harry 
Dray  cot,  and  drive  away  the  idiot ;  see  how  he  stands  by  your 
side,  gibbering,  and  pointing  to  Gerald  Mandeville  !" 

With  a  start  of  involuntary  horror,  the  Squire  moved. 

But  the  scene  grew  too  fearful  to  bear :  the  convulsions  in- 
creased;  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  was  insufficient  to  relieve 
the  wretched  Baronet,  whose  cries  became  more  dreadful,  as  the 
poison  which  he  had  taken  tore  his  frame ;  his  dying  visions, 
too,  were  replete  with  horror  ;  he  raved  distractedly  of  Gerald 
Mandeville,  of  the  idiot,  of  starving  children,  and  men  whom 
his  arts  had  driven  unto  death.  Unable  to  support  the  scene, 
Mr.  Draycot,  Lord  Aumerle,  and  Lord  Fitzwarine  endeavoured 
to  make  their  way  out  of  the  court,  which,  however,  was  no 
easy  matter  in  its  crowded  state.  Thus,  as  they  sought  to  force 
their  way  through  the  throng,  their  ears  were  pierced  by  the 
cries  of  the  dying  man,  who  fancied  that  his  victims  were  at  his 
side  :  but  the  awful  drama  was  near  its  close — just  as  Mr.  Dray- 
cot and  his  friends  reached  the  door,  arose  a  cry  more  wild, 
more  melancholy,  more  heart-thrilling  than  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it :  a  voice  went  forth  amid  those  dismal  sounds — "  Ah, 
they  are  at  my  right  hand  !  they  are  at  my  left  I  they  are  every- 
where !" 

The  last  words  of  the  miserable  Luntley. 
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"  Though  with  less  plate  their  sideboard  shone, 
Their  conscience  always  was  their  own  ; 
They  ne'er  at  levee  meanly  fawned, 
Nor  was  their  honour  yearly  pawned ; 
Their  hands,  by  no  corruption  stained, 
The  ministerial  bribe  disdained. 
They  served  the  crown  with  loyal  zeal, 
Yet  jealous  of  the  public  weal ; 
They  stood  the  bulwark  of  our  laws, 
And  wore  at  heart  their  country's  cause." 

Gay. 

Theee  months  have  passed  away ;  the  green  springtime  and 
the  pleasant  summer  have  given  place  to  autumn's  rich  but 
varying  tints ;  the  garner  house  is  stored  with  yellow  sheaves, 
and  a  bright  moon  lights  up  the  dance  of  the  merry  harvest 
home. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place :  Sybil  Mandeville  is  the 
Lady  of  Rodenhurst,  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Fitzwarine  ;  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Andrew  Luntley,  the  law  had  speedily  rein- 
stated her  in  her  rights.  The  ministers,  too,  were  perhaps  will- 
ing to  stifle  all  recollection  of  the  attachment  which  that  un- 
happy man  had  testified  towards  their  party,  and  to  hush  up 
the  memory  of  his  guilt  by  rendering  full  justice  to  all  against 
whom  he  had  plotted.  Thus,  the  Benedictine,  Lawson,  poor 
Farmer  Ashley,  and  young  Draycot,  were  forthwith  released 
from  prison  :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  absconding 
of  Le  Moine,  and  the  discovery  of  his  bad  character,  left  the 
government,  indeed,  without  any  plea  for  restraining  the  liberty 
of  the  young  Squire. 

It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  superfluous  to  remark,  that  Harry 
Draycot  became  the  husband  of  Lady  Anne  on  the  same  day 
that  her  brother  was  united  to  Sybil  Mandeville. 
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Hie  future  fortunes  of  the  persons  of  our  tale  might,  perhaps, 
suggest  themselves  ;  but  a  few  more  "  last  words." 

The  true-hearted  Alice  Morland,  of  course  she  remained  with 
the  child  of  her  adoption  ;  as  for  Lady  Anne,  she  was  settled  at 
Dray  cot,  to  be  happy  with  the  gentle  Mildred,  for  the  politics 
of  our  friends  kept  them  much  away  from  the  Capital.  By  a 
singular  chance,  the  living  of  Rodenhurst,  through  the  death  of 
the  incumbent,  fell  into  Lord  Fitzwarine's  gift,  only  a  week 
after  his  marriage  ;  and  by  his  own  inclination,  and  the  request 
of  Sybil,  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  unfortunate  Wilson,  who,  re- 
joicing to  return  to  those  sacred  duties  which  could  alone  solace 
him  under  his  bereavements,  hastened  forthwith  to  Rodenhurst 
in  company  with  Father  Lawson.  Both  clergymen  were  fully 
occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer;  the  silent  cham- 
bers of  the  Manor  were  thrown  open,  and  the  house  and  grounds 
decorated  for  the  arrival  of  their  young  mistress  ;  the  old  swans 
grew  tame  again,  the  grass  disappeared  from  the  gravel  walks, 
and  the  pleasure  boat  was  repainted. 

A  more  solemn  duty  fell  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Lawson  :  it  was 
to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Gerald  Mandeville 
from  the  old  stone  coffin  in  which  they  had  been  concealed  by  his 
murderer.  The  chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda  was  re-edified;  the 
pointed  arches  and  splintered  pinnacles  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  beauty ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  stained  glass, 
vying  in  richness  of  colour  with  that  which  had  filled  them  of 
old.  The  broken  altar  was  raised  up,  and  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Aymer  repaired.  The  bright  sunbeam,  streaming  through  the 
many -pictured  window  behind  the  altar,  threw  variegated  tints 
upon  the  monument  of  the  stout  old  warrior,  and  glimmered 
with  a  fainter  hue  over  another  tomb.  The  genius  of  the  an- 
cient time  might  have  been  employed  to  raise  that  sepulchre, 
su  finely  finished  were  its  mosaics,  so  touching  and  so  mournful 
the  forms  of  the  lady  and  the  youth  reposing  there,  "  with  hands 
clasped  fast,  as  if  still  they  prayed,"  and  the  kneeling  figures  of 
the  mourning  females  at  its  foot. 

In  that  tomb  the  ashes  of  the  unfortunate  Emma — for  which, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  the  tender  care  of  Aliceiiad  amid  all 
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her  poverty  procured  a  leaden  coffin — were  deposited  beside 
those  of  her  husband. 

Lord  Fitzwarine,  with  his  father,  the  Earl,  Mr.  Draycot, 
Mr.  Curzon,  and  his  other  friends,  attended  the  interment ;  and 
still  through  succeeding  years  was  the  young  lady  of  the  Manor 
seen  daily  proceeding  to  the  chapel  with  her  friends,  Lawson  and 
Alice ;  and  ever,  after  the  Benedictine  had  privately  celebrated 
at  the  altar  the  still  proscribed  rites  of  the  ancient  faith,  did 
Sybil  kneel  and  pray  beside  her  parents'  tomb. 

The  coffin  of  the  unhappy  Deva,  which  had  remained  so  long 
unburied,  owing  to  the  secret  of  the  real  period  of  her  death 
resting  only  with  Luntley  and  La  Roche,  was  removed  to  the 
family  vault  of  the  Mandevilles. 

After  the  death  of  Luntley  it  was  found  that  his  reverses  had 
been  such,  that  little  remained  to  him  save  the  property  of  which 
he  had  defrauded  Sybil.  His  gorgeous  house  at  Draycot  was 
pulled  down  ;  and  the  happy  peasants  soon  learned,  under  the 
kindly  support  of  Mr.  Draycot,  to  remember  their  past  wrongs 
with  a  less  bitter  feeling.  But,  to  return  to  the  harvest  home — 
the  like  of  which  Rodenhurst  had  not  known  for  many  years — 
who  shall  describe  what  full  laps  the  gleaners  carried  from  the 
field,  what  high-heaped  boards  there  were  in  the  farm  kitchens, 
what  barrels  of  ale  and  abundance  of  roast  beef  in  the  hall  of  the 
Manor  House  ?  And,  more  than  all,  who  can  speak  the  delight 
of  Sybil,  as  she  hastened  from  cottage  to  cottage,  and  found  that 
three  little  months  had  changed  the  scene  so  much  ?  Perhaps 
her  satisfaction  was  most  at  its  height  when  she  learned  from 
Mr.  Wilson  that  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bingletub  had  offered  to  sell 
Bethesda  Chapel,  which  might,  he  said,  be  converted  into  a 
schoolroom  for  the  village  children  ;  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  not  found  the  "  seed  of  grace"  thrive  lately  at  Rodenhurst, 
and  should  forthwith  quit  that  benighted  village. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Ringletub  were 
accepted. 

But  clouds  will  come  over  the  fairest  sky — human  existence  is 
dark  with  sorrow  at  the  best ;  and  Sybil  and  her  friends  felt  real 
grief  at  the  §arly  death  of  the  amiable  Prince  of  Wales. 
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It  may  suffice  to  show  in  what  estimation  Prince  Frederick 
was  held  in  contradistinction  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when 
we  state  the  fact,  that  when  his  death  was  announced,  and  sung 
in  ballads  through  the  streets,  crowds  of  people  followed  the 
singers  with  the  cry,  "  Oh,  that  it  was  but  his  brother !  oh,  that 
it  was  the  Butcher  !" 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  really  possessed  no  one 
qualification  for  a  military  man  save  that  of  corporal  courage, 
the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Kloster  Seven  caused  his  claims  to 
distinction  as  a  commander  to  be -so  well  understood,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  offices  he  held,  and  fell  into 
a  neglect  and  contempt  with  the  public  which  continued  till 
the  period  of  his  death. 

But,  to  return — it  was  at  Rodenhurst  that  Lord  Fitzwarine 
worked  out  those  political  and  religious  principles  which  Lord 
Aumerle  had  already  found  productive  of  so  much  substantial 
happiness  on  his  own  estates.  Holding  their  great  wealth, 
their  elevated  rank,  as  sacred  trusts,  which  made  them  respon- 
sible for  the  happiness  and  conduct  of  the  meanest  cottager  on 
their  land,  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwarine  soon  discovered  that  the 
cry  of  ingratitude  so  commonly  raised  against  the  poor  is  no 
less  false  than  it  is  cruel. 

But  such  was  not  the  lot  of  the  villagers  of  Eodenhurst :  their 
bodies  were  not  pinched  by  want,  nor  their  minds  distracted  by 
the  ravings  of  sectarian  zeal.  Under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Fitzwarine,  the  Church  was  there  left  in  her  true  position — con- 
soling, supporting,  assisting,  evincing  on  all  occasions  her  most 
benign  quality,  a  sublime  and  holy  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer. 

Yet  another  word  for  that  faction  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  this  volume. 

Xot  one  kindly  or  generous  feeling  can  amalgamate  with  the 
real  principles  of  Whiggery  :  it  seeks  everything  for  itself— 
nothiug  beyond  itself.  We  may  admire  and  respect  the  devo- 
tion of  the  chivalric  Cavalier  who  would  write  airnez-loyaute  on 
every  window  in  his  house ;  he  would  sacrifice  everything  for 
his  King — he  looked  beyond  himself.  We  must  venerate,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stern  Republican,  with  his 
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splendid  but  perhaps  fallacious  visions  of  Greece  and  Rome  : 
they  are  based  upon  his  belief  in  the  "  perfectibility"  of  human 
nature — he  would  sacrifice  himself  to  promote  the  dignity  of  his 
race. 

It  is  no  slander  to  assert  that  the  Whig  has  no  visions 
save  for  himself.  Hear  an  oracle  of  the  party,  the  veritable 
Nicholas  Gimcrack — the  aged,  scandal-loving  fop,  Horace  Wal- 
pole — who,  had  he  but  mounted  a  mob  cap,  might  have  passed 
for  an  old  woman,  as  well  as  his  friend,  the  Marquise  du 
Deffand : — 

"  It  would  be  even  in  vain,"  writes  Walpole,  "  to  say  that  the 
plague  is  here.  I  remember  such  a  report  in  London  when  I 
was  a  child  ;  and  my  uncle,  Lord  Townsend,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  was  forced  to  send  guards  to  keep  off  the  crowd  from  the 
house  in  which  the  plague  was  said  to  be — they  would  go  to 
see  the  plague.  Had  I  been  the  master  of  the  house,  I  should 
have  said,  as  I  would  to  kings  who  pretend  to  cure  the  Evil, 
"  You  cure  the  Evil !  you  are  the  Evil !  you  see  the  plague  !  you 
are  the  plague !" 

It  may  be  thought  that  Dame  Horace,  in  this  pithy  sentence, 
exhibits  more  malice  than  is  becoming  in  an  old  lady,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  admirably  condenses  the  spirit  of  the 
Whig  faction. 

Be  it  remembered  then  !  O  kings,  you  are  the  Evil!  O  people, 
you  are  the  pestilence  !  the  plague !  "  Lay  it  to  thine  heart, 
and  farewell !" 

For  ourselves,  we  would  fain  hope  that  a  light  is  coming 
over  the  great  darkness,  that  the  voice  of  the  long-suffering  has 
been  heard  at  last,  and  that  throughout  the  broad  lands  and 
fertile  fields  of  once  Merrie  Englande  will  be  such  a  joyful 
change  as  that  which  Lord  Fitzwarine  and  his  young  bride  so 
soon  wrought  at  Rodenhurst. 

THE  END. 
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MRS.  TROLLOPE 
FRE1  GERSTAECI 

CAPTAIN    ARMSTRONG 
LADY   SCOTT 
BALZAC 
G.  R.  GLEIG 
JUDGE  HALIBURTON 
JAMES   HANNAY 
ANNIE   THOMAS 
M.  Mi  BELL 
LADY  CHARLOTTE  BURY 


AND    others. 


LONDON  :   THE    BROADWAY,  LUDGATE    HILL. 
NEW    YORK      416.   BROOME    STREET. 


